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JAPHET, 

IN SEARCH 01 A FATHER. 


CHAPTER I. 

L/KF MOST OTHER CHILDREN, WHO SHOULD EE MV GODEATHKR IS 

DJ'CIHEI) IIY MAMMON- SO PRECOCIOUS AS TO MAKE SOME NOISE 

IN THE WOKJvD, AND BK HUNG A Fl-W DAYS AFTER I WAS BORN — 

< rT DOWN IN TIME, AND rRODIICE A SCLNI 01 BLOODSHED-MT 

FAKLY PROPENSITIES FULLY DEVELOPED BY THE CHOKE OF M\ 
fUGEISSION. 

Those vho may. be pleased to honour'these pages with a 
pe’-usal, will not be detained with a long I'htroductory 
histoiy of my birth, parentage, and education. The veiy 
title iinplies that, at this period of my memoirs, 1 was 
ignoran . of the two first; a” J it will he i.eces.sary for the 
due developement of iny narrative, that ^ allow them to re¬ 
main in the same state of bliss ; for in the peiusal of'a tale, 
as well as in tfie ])ilgrimage of life, ignorance of the future 
may truly be considered as the greatest source of happiness. 
The little that was known of me at this time 1 will however 
narrate as concisely, and' is correctly, as 1 am able. It 

was on the-1 really forj'-t the date, and must rise from 

my chair, look for a key, .m..en a closet, and then open an 
iron safe, to hunt over a pile of papers--ii will detain you 
loo ng —will be sufhcient'to say shat it was on a night 

■-but whether the iilght was dark or mosiflit, or rainy 

or foggy, or cloudy or fine, or starlight, I really cannot 
tell ;'"but it is of no very great consequence. Well, it was 
6n a night about the hour—thJrc-again 1 'm prazled, it 
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might have been ter, or eleveiij or twelve, or betycen any 
of ^ere hours; nay, it might have been past midnight, and 
far advancing to the morning, for what 1 know to the con¬ 
trary. The reader must excuse an infant of-there 

again I am at a nonplus; but we will assume of some days 
old — if, when wrapped up in flannel and in a icove-eJ 
basket, and, moreover, fast asleep at the time, he does not 
exactly observe the state of the weather, and the time by 
tlie church clock. I nevey before was aware of the great 
importance of dates in telli..g a story ; but it is now too 
late to recover these facts, which have bicn svept away 
into oblivion by the broad wing of Time. I must therefore 
just tell the little 1 do know, trusting to the reader’s good 
nature, and to blanks. It is as follows: — that, at the 

hour--of the night- the state of the weather being 

also-1, an infant of a certain age- W!is suspended 

by somebody or somebodies-at the knocker of the 

Foundling Hospital. Ilavitig made me fast, the said some¬ 
body or somebodies rang a peal u]ion the bell which made 
the old |)Ortcr start up in so great a hurry, that, with die 
back of his hand he hit his better half a blow on the nose, 
occasioning a great suffusion of blood frotii tlnst dlgan, and 
a still gi eater pouring forth of invectives from the organ 
immediately Ik’Iow it. 

All this having been eflected by the said jieal on the hell, 
the said someho.ly or sotnebo-lies did incontinently take to 
their heels, and disappear long before the old porter eouM 
pull his legs through his nether garments aiid obey the 
rude summons. At last the old man swang ojieii the gate, 
and the basket swang across his nose ; he went in again for 
a knife and cut me down, for it was eiue! to hang a baby of 
a few days old ; carried me int the lodge, lighteil a eandle, 
and opened the basket.’ TIC s did ‘1 i''eta])hoiically first 
come to light. 

When he ojieneJ the basket I ojiened mv eys, ami 
although 1 did not o'lservgit, the old woman'was standing 
at the tabfe in very light attire, sponging her nose over a 
basin. 

“ Verily, a pretty bab^with Mack ejes !’* exclaimed the 
old inaiitin a tremulous f nice. 
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“ Black eyes, indeed,” muttered the old woman. “ I 
shall have two to-morrow.” 

“ Beaut/fiil black eyes, indeed ! ” continued the old man. 

“ I'errible black eyes, for gartain,” continued the old 
woman, as she sponged away. 

... “ I’oor thing, it must . be cold,” murmured the old 

porict'.ie , c 

W^arrant I catch my death a-cold,” inutfercd the wife. 

‘ But, dear me, here’s a paper! ” exclaimed the old map. 

“ Vinegar and brown paper,’’ echoed the old woman. 

. “ Addressed to the governors of the hospital,” continued 

the porter. 

n<'i it Apply to the dispenser of the hospital,” continued his 
wife. I 

“ And sealed,” said he. 

“ Get it healed,” said she. 

“The linen is good; it must be the child of no poor 
people. Who knows } ”— soliloquised the old man. 

“ My l>oor nose ! ” exclaimed the old woman. 

1 must take it to the nurses, and the letter I will give 
to-morrow,” said the old porter, wdnding up his portion of 
this douljte soliloquy, and tottering away with the basket 
and your humble servant acroks the court-yard.., 

“ There, it will do now,” said the old wife, wiping her 
face on a towel, and regaining her lied, in which she was 
soon joined by her husband, and they finished their nap 
without any further interruption during that, night. 

. The next morning I was reported and examiitid, and 
the letter addfe.ssed to the governors was openeil and read. 
It was laconic, but still, as most things laconic are, very 
jiiucb to the point, 

“ 'riiis child was bomeji wedlock — he is to oc named 
Japhet. vVhen circumsicotces permit, he will be le- 
ctaimed.” 

But Jhere was a postscript by Abraham Ncwland, Esq., 
‘ pra.-ni'llng"to pay the bearer, vtn demand, the sum of fifty 
pounds. In plainer t-rms, there was a bank-note to that 
amounjt inclosed in the letter. ' As in general the parties 
wild suspend children in baskets, have long before suspended 
cash payments, or, at all events, 1 vrget to suspend them with 
-12 
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the baskets, my arrival created no little noise, to which I 
added iny share, unfil 1 obtained a share of the bteast of a 
young woman, who, like Charity, suckled t\vp Or three 
babies at one time. 

We have preparatory schools all over the kingdom ; for 
young gentlemen, from three ,to five years of age, uinltjj 
ladies, and from four to seven, under either,, fit .'uoth 
sexes, as it may happen ; but the most jireparatory of all 
preparatoi 7 schools, is certainly the Foundling llosjfital, 
which takes in its pupils, if they are sent, from one to three 
days old, or even hours, if the paients are in such extreme, 
anxiety about their education. Here it commences with 
their weaning, when they arc instrurtj-d in the my^t'Wjv 
of devouring pap; next, they arc taught U*«.valk.— and as 
soon as they can walk — to sit still; to talk — and as 
soon as they can talk — to hold their tongues; thus are 
they instructed and passed on from one |)a!t of the 
establishment to another, until they finally are passcil out 
of its gates, to get on in the world, with the advantages of 
some education, and the still further advantage of having 
no father or mother to ])rovi(le for, or relatives to pester 
them with their necessities. It was so with me : f arrived 
at the age of fourteen, and'notwithstanrling the ])romjse 
contained in the letter, it appeared that circumstance., did 
nof permit of my being reclaimed. Hut I had a- great 
advantage over the other inmates of the hospital ; the fifty 
pounils smt vifh me were not added to the funds of the 
establi.’liment, but g«ierou.sly employed for nif' benefit by 
the governors, who were ])leased with my conduct, and 
thought highly of my abilities. Instead of being bound 
’prentice to a cordwainer, or some other mechanic, by thi, 
influence of the governors, adiW 1 to the fii'ty pounds and 
interest, as a premium, 1 was t<ken by an apofnecary, who 
engaged to bring me tip to the irofession. And now, th.at 
I am out of the Foundling, we mtist pot travel quite.so fast. 

The practitioner who thpis took me by the liaiu'i y^s a 
Mr. Phineas Cophagus, whose housawas most conveniently 
situated for business, one side of the shop looking upon 
Smithfield Market, the other ])rcsenting a surface of glass 
to the principal street lea-frtig out of the same market. It 
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was a corner house, hut not in a corner. On each aide of 
the shopdwere two gin establishments,•and next to thejn 
were two public-houses and then two eating-houses, fre¬ 
quented by graziers, butchers, and drovers. l)id the men 
drink so much as to quarrel in tljeir cups, who was so 
handy to plaster up the broken heads as Mr. Cophagus ? 
Hid grazier eat himself into an apoplexy, how very 
convenient was the ready lancet t)f Mr. Cophagus. Did a 
bull 4 ;ore a man, Mr. (Cophagus appeared with hisaliachylon 
and lint. l>id an ox frighten g lady, it was in the baclc 
parlour of Mr. Coi)haguk that she was recovered from her 
syncope. iMarket days were a sure market to my master ; 
an(J.,jf' an over-driven ebeast knocked down others, it only 
helped to, set»him* on his legs. Our window suffered 
occasionally ; but whether it were broken heads, or broken 
limbs, or broken windows, they were well paid for. Kvery 
one suffered but Mr. I’liineas (:o])hagus, who never suffered 
a patient to escape him. The shop had the usual allowance 
of green, yellow, and blue bottles ; and in hot weather,from 
our vicinity, we were visited by no small jiroportion of blue¬ 
bottle flies. M'e had a white horse in one window, and a 
brown horse .in the other, to announce to tlie drovers that 
we supplied horseSmedicines. i?nd we had all the jiatent 
meific^es in the known world, even to the “ aTl-sufficient 
ynediciue for mankind ” of Mr. Knotty ; having which, I 
wonderc^, on my first arrival, why we trouhlfd ourselves 
about any others. The shop was large, and af ^Jte b.ick 
]>art there was a most capacious iron niertar, tvith a pestle 
to correspoiuf. • The first floor was tenanted by Sir. Cojiha- 
gus, who was ‘d bachelor ; the second floor was let; the 
others were appropriated to the housekeeper, and to those 
wlio formed the csfifblishmqpt. In this well-situated tene¬ 
ment, Mr. Ciqihagus got qp swimmingly. 1 will, therefore, 
for the jireseiit, sigk the shop,;,that my master may rise in 
the estimation of the readef. .when I describe hisPperson and 
llis qualifk'ajions. 

Mr! Phinea's (Uiphagm; migntdiave Been anout forty.five 
ygars of age when 1 first had the hpnour of airintroduction 
to him rn'the receiting-room of the Foundling Hospital. 
He was of th» middle heigRt.-hi^tfacc was thin, hfs nose 
B 3 
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very much hooked, his eyes small and peering, with a good- 
hijmcureil twinkle in them, his mouth large, aifd drawn 
down at one corner. He was stout in his body, and carried 
a considerable protuberance before him, which hf was in the 
habit of patting with lys left hand very complacently ; but 
although stout in his body, his legs were mere spindles, so 
that, in his appearance, he reminded you of sonje >-'rd of 
the crane genus. Indeed," I may say, that his whole figure 
gave youriust such an .impression as an orange might do, 
had it taken to itself a cou|>le of pieces of tobacco pipes as 
vehicles of locomotion. He was dressed in a black coat and 
waistcoat, white cravat and higk collar to his ..shirt, blue 
cotton net pantaloons and Hessian boots, both fitting so tieht, 
that it appeared as if he was proud of his ypindle shanks. 
His hat was broad-brimmed and low, and he carried a stout 
black cane with a gold top in his right hand, almost always 
raising the gold top to his nose when he spoke, just as we 
see doctors represented at a consultation in the caricature 
prints. But if his figure was strange, his language and 
manners were still more so. He spoke, as some birds fly, 
in jerks, intermixing his words, for he never completed a 
whole sentence,' with urn — unu — and ending it with “ so 
on," leaving his hearers to supply the confcxt from the heads 
of his discourse.Almost always in motion, he geneially 
changed his position as soon as he had finished sppaking, 
walking to tny other part of the'room, with his ca^ie to his 
nose, and liis head cocked on one side, with a self-sufficient 
tiptog.gdit. When I was ushered into his presence, he was 
standing with two of the governors. “ This is the lad,” 
said one of them, “ his name is JaphH." 

“Japhet," replied Mr. Cophagus ; “um, scriptural — 
Shem, Ham, um — and so on. Boy ri.ads 

“Very well, and writes a v.-'tji good hand. He is a very 
good boy, Mr. Cophagus.” 

“ Head -r- write — spell — gdS»d, and so on. Bring him 
up — rudiments — s^)atulaj— write labels — uin •.— M. I) 
one of these days -v- make' a mtfn of him — and so on,” 
said this strange personage, walking-round and round me 
with his cane to his nose, and scrutinising my pei^op with 
his twinkling eyes. I' wt.! dismissed after this examination 
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and approval, and the next day, dressed in a plain suit of 
clothes, jvas delivered by the porter ^t the shop of Mr. 
rhiueas .Cc^ihagus, who was not at home when 1 arrivea*. 


CHAPTER II. 

LKK ALL TYROS, I FIND THE RDDIFV^NTS OF LEARNING EXTREMEI.Y 
DirriCllI.T AND LABORIOOS, BUT ADVANCE SO RAPIDLY THAT 1 CAN 
DO WITHOUT MY MASTER. 

A. tall; fresh-coliFured, but hectic looking young man, 
stood behind tiic counter, making up prescriptions, and a 
dirty lad, about thirtci'U years old, was standing near with 
his basket to didiver tlie medicines to the several addresses, 
as soon as they were ready. The young man behind the 
counter, whose name was Brookes, was within eighteen 
months of serving his time, when his friends intended to 
establish him on his own account, and this was the reason 
which induced Mr. Cophagus to take me, thtlt 1 might learn 
the bpsiiAs^ and supply his place when he left. Mr. 
Breokes was a very quiet, amiable persoB, kind to me and 
tlie. other boy wl)o carried out the medicines, and who had 
been taken by Mr. Cophagus, for his food and jpiinent. The 
porter ttild Mr. Brookes who I was, and left m.t “ Do you 
think that you will like to be an apothecary“said Mr. 
ISrookcs to /nj, with a benevolent smile! 

“ Yes ; 1 (io not see why I should not,” replied I. 

“ Stop a moment,” said the lad who was waiting with 
die basket, looking, archly at me, “ you hav’n’t got through 
your rudim^tis yet.” ' 

“ Hold your tongue, Timothy,” said Mr. Brookes. “ That 
yflu are not very tend ol^ tlie'^rudinients, as IVJr. Cophagus 
calls thejn, is very clear. Now walk eff as fast as you can 
with'theselneiliyines, si*— 15.. Sprigg Street; If). Cleaver 
ftreet, as before; . anfl then "to John Str,pci, 55., Mrs. 
Smith’s'. Do you understand ? ”* 

‘^To be spris I dor—ct^’t l,jead.^ I reads all the di¬ 
ll 4.< 
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rections, and all your Latin stuff into the bargain — all your 
summen dusses, hor^z, diez, cockly hairy. 1 mean to set 
up' for myself one of these days.’’ 

“ I’ll knock you down one of these days. Mi. Timothy, 
if you stay so long as you do, looking at the print shops ; 
tliat you may depend upon.” 

“ 1 keep up all my learning that way,” replied Timrith)^ 
walking off with his load, turning his licad round and 
laughing at mo, gs he quitted the shop. hlr. Urookes smiled, 
hilt said nothing. 

As Timothy went out, in came Mr. Cophagus. “ Heh ! 
Japhet — I see,” said he, putting up his cane, “siothing to 
do — bad — must woik — urn — and so on. Mr. Brookes 
— boy learn rudiments — good — and !;o oij,” Ifcreupon 
Mr. Cophagus took his cane from his nose, pointed to the 
large iron mortar, and then walked" away into the hack 
jiarlour. Mr. Brookes understood his master, if I did not. 
Ilewipedout the mortar, threw in some drugs, and, showing 
me how to use the pestle, left me to my work. In half an 
hour I di.scovered why it was that I’iniothy had such an 
objection to what Mr. t'ojdiagus facetiously termed fhc 
rKfUnwntn of the profession. U was dreadful hard work 
for a boy , the pers[»iration ran down me in stiwams, and I 
eotild hardly lift iny arms. When Mr. t)ophagus pasietl 
through the shop and looked at me, as I continued to thump 
away with the heavy iron pestle, “ (iood,”— said he, ‘'by- 
and-hy —- il.I).— and so on.” I thought it was a very 
rough poad to such, preferment, and I stopped to take a 
little breath. “ By_the-by—Japhet — (dtristiifti name — 
and so on — sirname — heh ! ” 

'• Mr. Cophagus wishes to know your other name,” said 
Mr. Brookes, interpreting. 

I have omitted to acquaint the,reader that >sirnames as 
well as Christian names ate always given.m the children at 
the Foundliitg, and in consequents: of the bank note found 
in my basket, I had been named after the celebrated per¬ 
sonage whose signatuie it bore. “ Kewland ‘is niy other 
name, sir,” replied I. 

“ Newland — heh! — veiy good name-;—every ‘'ody 
likes to see that name —•iid-hive plenty vif-'them in his 
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pockets too — um — very comfortable — and so on," re¬ 
plied Mr. Gopliagus, leaving the shop. 

I returned jny thumping occupation, when Timothy re¬ 
turned with his empty basket. He laughed when he saw 
me at work. “ Well, how do you lilje the rudimans ? — 
and sQ on —heh ? ” said he, mimicking Mr. Cophagus. 

* Nv,t overmuch,’’ replied 1, wiping my face. 

■ "That was my job before you wme. I have been more 
than a.year, and never have got out of those.rudiipjins yet, 
and I suppose I never shall.” 

_Mr. Brookes, perceiving that I was tired, desired me to 
leave off, ai? order which i gladly obeyed, and 1 took my 
seat in.a corner of the sVoj). 

" There,’’ sait! 'J'iinothy, laying down his basket; “no 
more work for me haiiti/ priturlium, is there, Mr. Brookes ? ” 

“ No, Tim ; hwt po-st prntifliiini, you’ll po.vt off again.” 

Hinner being ready, and Mr. Cophagus having returned, 
he and Mr. Brookes went into the back parlour, leaving 
'rimothy and me in the shoji to announce customers. And 
1 shall take this oiiportunity of introducing Mr. Timothy 
more’])artieularly, as he will play a very conspicuous part in 
this nariative.. 'rimothy was short in stature for his age, 
but very strongly bflilt. He had an oval face, with a very 
dark lioipplexion, grey eyes flashing from finder Tlieir long 
eyelaslies, and eyebrows nearly meeting each other. He 
was markitd with the small pox, not so much as to disfigure 
, him, but still it was very percejitible when near to him. 
His_conntenanfe was alw'ays lighted ups ^vith merrirnent; 
there was sucli 0 happy, <levil-may-carc expression in his 
face, that you liHed him the first minute that you were in 
his com])any, and I was intjniate with him immediately. 

“ I say, Japhet,’*baid he,," where did you come from ? ” 

“ The Foundling,” re])lk'd 1. 

"^Then you liava no friends (jr relations.” 

" If I liave, I do. n'U infi™ wbsr,. tn find tlient,’’ replied 
I,»very^irraveljy. 

“ Pooh ! don’t -be graje upon it. 1* hav’n’t any either. 
1 was brtmght.up by the parish, in.the workhouse. 1 was 
found at the door of a gentleman's house, who sent me to 
the overseers 1 was gbouf a' bid then. They call 
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me a foundling, but I don’t care what they call me, so long 
as they don't call.me too late for dinner, leather and 
mother, whoever they were, when they run away from me, 
didn't run away with my appetite. 1 wonder how long 
master means to play, with his knife and fork. As for Mr. 
Brookes, what he eats wouldn’t physic a snipe. What’s 
your other name, Japhet? ” ' 

“ Newland.” 

“ Newland — now yon shall have mine in exchange: 
‘ Timothy Oldmixon at your service. They christened me 
after the workhouse pump, which’had ‘ 'fimothy Oldmixon 
fecit ’ on it: and the overseers thought it as good a name to 
give me as any other; so I was christened after the^ump- 
maker with some of the pump water. ' As jioon as I was big 
enough, they employed me to pump all the water for the 
use of the workhouse. 1 worked at my papa, as 1 called 
the pump, all day long. Few sons worked their father 
more, or disliked him so much ; and now, Japhet, you see, 
from habit, I'm pumping you.” 

'• You’ll soon pump dry, then,for I’ve very little to tell 
you," replied I ; “ but, tell me, what sort of a person it our 
master , 

“ He’s just what you' see him, nevev alttys,'hardly ever 
out of hutnour, Mnd when he is, he is just as odd as'ever. 
He very often threatens me, but 1 hav<t never hajj a blow' 
yet, although Mr. Brookes has domplained once oj twice.” 

“ But'surely Mr. Brookes is not cross ? ” 

“No, he is a,vfry good gentleman ; but sometimes I 
carry on my rigs a little too far, I must sty'that. For as 
Mr. Brookes says, people may die for want ftf the medicines, 
because I put down my basket to play. It’s very true ; but 
1 can’t give up ‘peg in the ring’ on that account. But 
then I only get a bok of the ear from Mr. Brookes, and 
that goes for nothing.' Mr. Cophagus Ejjiakcs his stick, and 
says, ‘ Baij. boy—big stiA -—turn — won’t forget—'next 
time — and so onY” continued Timothy, laughidg; “ apd 
it is so on^ to the erfd of the chapter.” 

By this .time Mr. Cophagus and his assistant tad 
finished their dinner, and came into the shop, '’fhe Jfonner 
looked at me. nut bis«.stiok <to his nos«. f‘Little boys — 
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always hungry — um — like good dinner— roast beef— 
Yorkshire^pudding — and so on,” and Ije pointed with the 
stick to the back parlour. Timothy and 1 understood bird 
very well th*s time: we went into the parlour, when the 
housekeeper sat down with us, anil helped us. She was a 
terribly cross, little old woman, but as honest as she was 
eftss, . which is all that I shall say in her favour. Timothy 
wa% no fa^tiurite, because he had such a good appetite ; and 
it apfleafed that I was not very likely to stand well in her 
good ol>inion, for I also ate a great deal, and every extra* 
mouthful 1 took 1 sank in her estimation, till I was nearly 
at the zerof where Timothy had long been for the same 
offence; but Mr. Cophjgus would not allow her to stint 
him, saying, “J^ittlfi boys must eat — or won’t grow — 
and so on.' 

1 soon found out that we were not only well fed, but in 
every other point well treated, and I was very comfortable 
and happy. Mr. llrookes instructed me in the art of la¬ 
belling and tying up, and in a very short time I was very 
expert; and as Timothy ]>redieted, the rudiments were 
once more handed over to him. Mr. Cophagus supplied me 
with good clothes, but nevgr gave me any, {mcket-money, 
and Tiinotfiy^nd I often lamentW that we had not even a 
halfpenny to spend. 

. Bef(jfe I had •been many months in the shop, Mr. 
llrookes ^as able to leaveVhen any exigence jequired his 
immediate attendance. I made up the pills, but h^ weighed 
out the quantities in the prescriptions j if, therefSre any 
one came in* f»r medicines, I desired them to wait the 
return of Mr. Brookes, who would be in very soon. One 
day, when Mr. Brookes was out, and 1 was sitting behind 
tile counter, Timothy sitting on it, and swinging his legs to 
and fro, both lamenting jhat we had no pocket money, 
Timothy said, “ J^j)het, I've been pbzzling my brains how 
we can get some money, an»l I’ve hit it at last; Igt you and I 
tjirn doctors^ we won’t send all the peojfle away who come 
when Mr. lirhbkes is out^*but wt‘,'11 physic them ourselves.” 

•1 juinped at the idea, and he had hardly proposed it, 
whenjm old vvoman came in, and atldressing 'fimothy, said, 
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“ That she wanted something for her poor grandchild’s sore 
throat.” 

“ I don’t mix up the medicines, ma’am, renlied I'imo- 
thjr; "you must apply to that gentleman, Mr. Newlanil, 
who is behind the counter — he understands what is good 
for every body's complaints.” 

“ Bless his handsome face — and so young top ! M’h'y, 
lie you a doctor, sir 

“ I should hope so,” replied I ; “ what is it you require 
'—a lotion, or an embrocation }” 

“ I don’t understand those hard words, but I want some 
doctor’s stuff.” 

" Very well, my goo<l W’oman ; * know what is prpper,” 
replied I, assuming an important air. “Jlere. Timothy, 
wash out this vial \ery clean.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Timothy, very respectfully. 

I took one of the measuies, and putting in a little green, 
a little blue, and a little white liquid from the medicine 
bottles generally useil by Mr. Ibookes, filled it np with 
water, poured the nii.vtuie into the vial, corked and labelled 
it, haustun ntqfim xHiiinii/ux, and handed it over the counter 
to the old woman. 

“ Is the poor child to lake it, or is it to rub outside?” 
inquired tfie old'konian. 

“ The directions are on the label ;— bat you don’t - read 
Latin ? ” 

“ Deary me, no ! Latin ! anil do you understand Latin ? 
what a nice clever-boy !” 

“ 1 should not be a good doctor if I did'ndt,” replied I. 
On second thoughts, 1 consider it advisable' and safer, that 
the application should be c.i tn-)ia/, so I translated the label 
to her— Jlaantus, rub it in — nUi/iiii,'hn the throat — xu- 
mendits, witli the palm of the hand.” 

“ Deary me ! and does it mean all that ? How much 
have I to pay, sir ? ” 

“ Embrocation is a very dear medicine, ray gombworaan; 
it ought fa he eighteen pet.ee. hut ps you are a‘ poor woman, 
1 shall only charge you pmts-pence.” ‘ 

“ 1 ’m sure I thank you kindly,” replied the old waraan. 
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putting down the money, and wiahing me a good morning 
as she left*the sliop. 

“ Bravo! cried Timothy, ntjibing his hands ; “ it’s 
halves, Japhet, is it not ? ” 

“ V'es,” I replied; “ but first we Tnust be honest, and 
n(4 cheat Mr. tophagus ; the vial is sold, you know, for one 
penny, and. 1 suppose the stuff I have taken is not worth a 
])enily more. Now, if we pul aside two-pence for Mr. Co- 
phaguS,we don’t cheat him, or steal his property ; tBe other 
seven-pence is of course opr own — being the profits of the 
pmfession.” 

“ But how shall we account lor receiving the two-pence ?" 
said Timothy. 

‘‘ Selling two Tials instead of one: they are never reckon¬ 
ed, you know." 

“• That will do capitafly,” cried Timothy ; “and now for 
halves.” But this could not be managed until Timothy 
had run out and changeil the sixpence ; wc then each had 
our three-pence halfpenny, and for once in our lives could 
say t[iat we had money in our pockets. 


C11AP.TK11 111. 

I tORFORM A WONDERUrr. eCRF CFON ST.JOHN LONu’s PRlVrlPLK, 

HAVl.NO MTTl ^ OR NO I'RISelpI.R ol Mr*(*WN-I BFUIN TO 

rc//l.S MV h'ka#) with a PUOBLSM, OF ALL OTHERS MOST Dll- 
1 ICIIl.T TO SOLV k 9 

TiIE success of our first attempt encouraged us to pro¬ 
ceed ; but afraid that I iniglit do some mischief, I asked 
of .Mr. Brooke? the nature itnd qualities of the various me¬ 
dicines, as he was fnixing the |•rescriptions, that I might 
avoid taking any of those which were »poison(lbs. Mr. 
BiMokc% ^)Iea«e.d with my .contiwpal injjuirics, gave me all 
the information I Could d(*iire,.and thus 1 gained,’not only 
a gfeat deal pf -infonnatiou, but alsit a great deal of credit 
with Mr. Cophagus, to wdi^ni AB.^Brookes had made 
known my diligence and thirst for\in)njLvlge. 
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“ Good — very good,” said Mr. Cophagus; “ fine boy 
■— learns his business — M.U. one of these days — ride in 
his coach — txm, and so on.” Nevertheless, afiny second 
attempt, I made an awkward mistake, which very near led 
to detection. An Irish labourer, more than half tipsy, 
came in one evening, and asked whether we had sue'' a 
thing as was called “ A poor man’s plaster. By the powers, 
it will be a poor man’s plaster when it belongs to me; but 
they tell me that it is a sure and sartain cure for the thum- 
bago, as they call it, which I've, at the small of my back, 
and which is a hinder to iny mounting up the ladder ; so as 
it’s Saturday night, and I’ve just got the money, I'll buy 
the plaster first, and then try what little whisky inside 
will do; the devil’s in it if it won’t be driven out of me 
between the two.” „ 

M'^e had not that plaster in the shop, but we had blister 
plaster, and Timothy, handing one to me, I profiered it to 
him. “And what may you be after asking for this same ?” 
inquired he. 

The blister jdasters were sold at a shilling each, .when 
spread on p .per, so 1 asked him eighteen-pence, that we 
might pocket the extra sixpence. , 

“ By die po'vers, one would think that you had made a 
mistake, and handed me the rich man’s, plaster in^>tead of 
the poor one’s.* It’s less whi.sky I’ll have to drink, any 
how; but here’s the money, and the top of the morning to 
ye, sefcing as how it’s jist getting late." 

Timothy and 1 laughed as we divided fliw sixpence. It 
appeared that after taking his allowance, of whisky, the 
poor fellow fixed the plaster on his back when he went 
to bed, and the next morning I'ouinl Jj'mself in a condition 
not to lie envied. It was a week before we saw him again, 
and much to the honor of Timothy and myself, he walked 
into the shop when Mr. Brookes was employed behind the 
counter. ’ Timotliy perceived him before he s.iw us, and 
pulling me behind the lalgc mortar, we cohtrived-to make 
our escape ,into the back parlour, the door of which we 
held ajar to hear what' would take place, • '• 

“ Murder and turfcried the man but that was tlie 
devil''- own piaster tiiat you gave" me here for my back, and 
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it left me as«raw as a turnip, taking every bit of roy skin 
off' me entirely^ forebye my lying in bed for a whole week, 
and losing my day’s work.” 

“ I really do not recollect supjdying you with a plaster, 
my good man,” replied Mr. Brookes. 

“•'I'hen, by the piper that played before Moses, if you 
don’t j:ccoljt(*t it, I’ve ap idea thahl shall never forget it. 
Sure eipTugh, it cured me, but wasn’t I quite kilt before 1 
was cured ? ” 

“ Jt must have been some other shop,” observed Mr. 
Brookes. “ Vou have made»a mistake.” 

“ Devil a bit of mistal^, except in selling me the plas¬ 
ter. Didn’t I ge^it of a lad in this same shop ? ” 

“ Nobody sells things out of this shop without my 
knowledge.” 

The Irishman was puzzled — he looked round the shop. 
“ Well, then, if this a’n’t the shop, it was own sister to it.” 

“ Timothy,” called Mr. Brookes. 

“ And sure enough there was a Timothy in the other 
shop, ’for 1 heard the Iwy call the other by the name ; 
however, it’s no matter if it look off’ the skin, it also took 
away the thuiijiagoy so the morntng to you, Mr. Potty- 
kary.”» ^ 

• Whep^thc Irislmian departed, we made our appear¬ 
ance. “ J;tphet, did you scB a plaster to an Iriskman ?” 

“Yes — don’t you recollect, last Saturday ? am? 1 gave 
you the shilling.” * 

“ ‘Very true ; but what did he ask for ? 

“ He asked fSr a jdaster, but he was very tipsy. I 
showed him a blister, and he took it; ” and then I looked 
at Timothy and laughed. 

“ You must.not play sufh tricks,” said Mr. Brookes. 
“ 1 see what you haye been about — U w'as a joke to you, 
but not to him.” 

Mr. Brookej, who imagined we had solfl it to the Irish¬ 
man out*of furf,’ tlum gavehis a Vy severe lecture, and 
thrajitencd. tor.'acquaint-Mr. Cophagus if ever .we played 
such trigks again. Thus the affair iJlew over, and it made 
me very caieful ^ mid, as evrt-y dit^J knew more about 
medicines, 1 was soon aljle to mix tliefh,«6» as to be ser- 
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vice to those who applied, and before eigliteep months had 
exi)ircd, I was trusted with the mixing uj) of al! the pre¬ 
scriptions. At the end of that jierioit Mi. 4jrookes left us, 
and 1 took the whole of his department upon myself, 
giving great satisfaction to'Mr. (lophagus. 

And now that 1 have announced my promotion, i. will 
perhaps be as well that 1 give the leader some"idea pf my 
personal appearance, upon which I have hitherto been 
silent. I was thin, hetweeii fifteen and sixteen years old, 
very tall for my age, and of my figure I had no reason tij 
be ashamed ; a large beaming eje, with a s'ightly aquiline 
nose, a high forehead, fair in cornjilexion, but with very 
dark hair. I was always what may be termed a remark¬ 
ably clean-looking boy, from the peculiarity of my skin 
and complexion ; my teeth were small, but were trans- 
jiarent, and I had a very deep dimple in my chin. Like 
all embryo apothecaries, 1 carried in my appearance, if not 
the look of wisdom, most certainly that of self-sufficiency, 
which does equally well with t!'e world in general. My 
forehead was smooth, and very white, and my dark locks 
were coiiVoed back systematically, and with a regularity 
that said, as plainly as»hair could do, “ The owner of this 
docs every tlwig by jirescription, ineas’ rement, an-* rule.” 
With my long fingeis 1 folded up the little packefk, .with an 
air as thpughtful and imjrosiBg as that of a minister who 
has ju<Bt jiresentcd a protocol as interminable as unintelli¬ 
gible ; and the look of solemn sagacity w'ith which 1 jioured 
out the contents of one vial into the other, would have well 
become the king's physician, when he W'.tched ' i “ lord’s 
anointed ” in articulo mortis. 

As I followed up my saturnine,-avocation, 1 genetally 
had an open book on the counter lieside me; not a marble- 
covered dirty volume, from the Minerva press, or a half¬ 
bound, half-guinea’s worth arf fashionable trash, hut a 
good, honest, Inavy-looking, wisdoin-iinjdying'’ hook, hor¬ 
ribly stuffed with-eiiithetof drug; a book-in whith Latin 
words were redundant, and here- apd there "vere to be ob¬ 
served the crabbed characters of (ireek. Aliogether, with 
my book and my Iqql'.. 1 cut such a truly medical appear¬ 
ance, .that even i^ht; nv’st guarded would not have hesitated 
to allow me the sole conduct of a whitlow, from inflara- 
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ination to suppuration, and from suppuration to cure, or 
have refused to have confided to me the entire suppression" 
of a gumh'oiS Such were my personal qualifications at the 
time that 1 was raised to the important office of dispenser 
of, I may say, life and death." 

Jt will not surprise the reader when I tell him that I 
was m>icji .noticed by those who ^ame to consult, 7)r talk 
' witff,,l'!it Cojdiagus. “ A very fine lookin/t lad that, Mr. 
Cophalpis,” an acquaintance would say. “ Where did you 
get him — who is his father.^ " 

•“ Father Mr. tbphagjis would reply, when they had 
gained the hack parlour, Imt 1 could overhear him, “ father, 
um — can’t tell — love — concealment — child born — 
Foundling Ifosjntal — put out—and so on.” 

'I'his was constantly (jpe irring, and the constant occur¬ 
rence made me often reflect upon my condition, which 
otherwise 1 might, from the hap])y and even tenor of my 
life, have forgotten. IFhen 1 retired to my l)ed I would 
revolve in my mind all that 1 had gained from the gover¬ 
nors pf the hospital relative to myself. — 'J'hcjiaper found 
in the basket had been givcq to me. 1 was norn in wed¬ 
lock — at Icast^ so igiid that paper.* The sum left wi th me 
also ]ijovcd that my parents could not, at Iny birth, have 
\;een pmt))ers. Thp very peculiar circumstances attending 
my caseT only made me mm-e anxious to know anj paren¬ 
tage. 1 was now old enough to be aware of the value of 
•birth, and I was also just entering the. ^ge of romance, 
andanany were’ljic strange and absurd reveries in which 1 
indulged. At Ofie time I would cherish the iilca that 1 
was of a noble, if not |)rii)cely birth, and frame reasons 
for .conceahnent. Ai.others — but it is useless to repeat 
the absurdities,and castle buildings which were gener¬ 
ated in my brain from mystery. My airy fabrics would 
at last disappear, nnd loavoime in all the misery,of doubt 
and abandmicd hole.' Mr. ('ophagus, wTieii the question 
was soniTtimes*^mt to him, •woulcT'jay, ‘Mlood boy—very 
good boy — duii’t want, .a ^atheV.” But he was wrong, 1 
did want a' father ; and every day tl*e want became more 
jucssing, and l,fq,und inyscK’ coF,Jjn«ally repeating the 
question, “ ff7io is rnyfu^Hvr P” 
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CHAPTER IV 

VEST MUCH PUZZLED WlPtt A NEW PATIENT, NEVERTHELESS TAKE MT 
DEOSKE AT FIETEEN AS AN ji.U. ; AND H HAT IS STILL MOSE 
ACCEPTABLE, I POCKET THE EEES. 

The departure of Mr. Brookes, of course, renc'ied' me 
more able to follow up with Timothy my little professional 
attempts to procure poCket-monpy; but independent of 
these pillages by the aid of pills, and making drafts upon 
our master’s legitimate profits, by the assistance of 
draughts from his shop, accident shortly enabled nfe to 
raise the ways and means in a more rapid Vuanaer. But of 
this directly. ^ 

In the mean time I was fast gaining knowledge; every 
evening I read surgical and medical books, put into my 
hands by Mr. Cophagus, who explained whenever I ap- 
jdied to him, and I soon obtained a very fair smattering of 
my profession. He also taught me how to bleed, by making 
me, in the first instance, puncture very scientifically all 
the larger veins of a ca.bbage-leaf, until well '■atisfied with 
the delicacy of my hand, and the precisioil’ of my eye, he 
wound up his instructions by permitting me to breathe a 
vein in his own arm. 

“ Well,” said Timothy, when he first saw the practis¬ 
ing, ■“ I have often heard it said, there’s no getting blood 
out of a turnip; but it seems there is more chance .with 
a cabbage. I tell you what, Japhet, you may try your 
hand upon me as much as you please, for two-pence a go.” 

I consented to this arrange.nent, and by dint of jiractis- 
itig on Timothy over and over again, I became quite per¬ 
fect. 1 should here observe, that my aniiety relative to 
my birth increased eveiy dqy, and that in one of the 
books lent me h/ Mr. Cophagus, there was a. issertation 
upon the human /rame, symjisthies, antiptfvhids, and also 
on those features and 'pecaliarities mbst lil^ely to descend 
from one generation-to another. ’ It was there asselted, 
that the nose was tl\e,jfjcial feature most likely to be trans¬ 
mitted from fathqy ti, son. As I befo're ’have mentioned. 
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iriy nose w^as rather aquiline; and aftej I had read this 
book, it was surprising with what eagerness 1 examined the 
faces of thdse*whom I met; and if 1 saw a nose upon any 
man’s face, at all resembling my own, I immediately would 
wonder and surmise whethe# that person could be my 
fatW-'r." The constant dwelling upon the subject at last 
created a .species of monomania, and a hundred tifiies a 
day^ 6. viulil mutter to myself, “ IFho is my father ? ” in¬ 
deed, tBo very bells, when they rung a peal, secmeJ, as in 
the case of Whittington, to chime the question, and at last 
I talked so mgch on the subject to Timothy, who was my 
I'idus Achates, and bosom-friend, that I really believe, par¬ 
tial as he was to me, he wished my father at the devil. 

()ur shop Vas well appointed with all that glare and 
glitter with which we degorate the “ house of call" of dis¬ 
ease and death. Being situated in such a thoroughfare, 
jiassengers would stop to look in, and ragged-vested, and 
in other garments stiU more ragged, little boys would stand 
to stare at the variety of colours, and the ’pottecary gen. 
tleinan, your humble servant, who presiiled over so many 
labelled-in-gold phalanxes wlych decorated the sides of the 
shop. 

Atnqng those who always stopped and'gaseJ as she 
l^ssed h^, which w»s generally three or four times a day, 
was a well-dressed female, tipparently about forty years of 
age, straight as an arrow, with an elasticity of step’ and a 
'decision in her maimer of walking, which, was almost mas¬ 
culine, althougll ^ler form, notwithstanding that it was 
tall and thin, wascxtreinely feminine and graceful. Some¬ 
time's she would fix her eyt^s upon me, and there was a 
wildness in her looks„which ^certainly gave a painful im- 
Iircssion, and at jhc same time so fascinated me, that when 
I met her gaze, the paper which contained the powder 
remained unfolded, and the* arm which was pouring out 
the liquid sftfpjnded. 

i?he wHs often re.marked'by Tlqiothyy as well .as me ; 
and-we further observed,* tha! her step was .not equal 
throughout'the day. In her latter peregrinations, towards 
the evening, her ^ajt was' mofc vig^wus, Bht unequal, at 
the same time that-h^r'gaze was iSore steadfast. * Site 
c 2 
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usually passed the shop for die last time each day about 
five o’clock in the afternoon. 

One evening, after we had watched her past, as wo 
supposed, to return ^no more till the ensuing morning, for 
this j)ee])ing in, on her part, had become an exjjected oc¬ 
currence, and afforded much amusement to Timothy, ,vho 
designated her as the “ mad woman,” to our '^reat sur¬ 
prise, jnd to the alarm of'J'imothy, who siirai^rve'f ’the 
counter, and took a position by ray side, site walked into 
the shop. Her eye appeared wild, as usual, but I could 
not make out that it w.is insanity. I recovered my self- 
possession, and desired Timothy to hanil the lady a 
chair, begging to know in what Way I could be useful. 
Timothy walked round by the end of the ctlunler, pushed 
a chair near to her, and then m."de a hasty retri'at to his 
former position. She declined the chair with a motion 
of her hand, in which there was much dignity, as well ,as 
grace, and placing upon the counter her bauds, wdiich 
w'erc small and beautifiilly white, she bent forw arils towards 
me, and said, in a sweet, low voice, which aetinilly ttartled 
me by its depth of melody, ‘‘ I am very ill.” 

My astonisliment iutreased. M’byi I l^iofli not, because 
the excqitionS are certainly as many as the general jule, we 
always form an estimate of the voice Imfore we hefir.it, from 
the outwstrd appearance of the speaker; and when I looked 
ui) in her face, which was now exposed to the gl.are of the 
argand lamp, and witnessed the cadaverous, ])ale, chalky 
exjiression on it, and the crow’s feet pear the eyei, .and 
wrinkles on her forehead, 1 should have*'sooner exjiected to 
have heard a burst of lieavenjy symphony from a tlmnder- 
eloiid, than such music as issued frcaia her parted lips. • 

“ flood heavens, madam! said 1 eagiply and respect¬ 
fully, ” allow me to send for Mr. Cojihagtis.” 

“ J{y no means,” rejilied she. “I come to you.* 1 am 
aware,” continued she in an under tone, tfnat yoiqdis- 
pense medicines,■'give adviee.'aiiil receive"fnoney *yourself.” 

1 felt very much agitated, 'and the bliiiji of detgetion 
mounted up to my rorehead. 'J'imothy,' wlio hijard what 
she said, .show'ed hijv’jlneaslness in a.variety of grotesque 
wayg. He drSeS up his legs 'alternately, as if he were 
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(lancing on hot plates ; he slapped his pockets, grinned, 
clenched hi* fists, ground his teeth, and Wt his lips till he . 
made the hloo4 come. At last he sidled up to me, She has 
been jicepingand screwing those eyes of hers into this shop 
for something. It’s all up wyth both of us, unless you 
«an buy her off'." 

1 have, madam,” said I, at last, “ ventured tt'.pre- 
scrij^in r inie trivial cases, and, as^ou say, receive money 
when if\y master is not here; but 1 am- entrusted with the 
till.” 

. ‘j I know — T know — you need not fear me. You are 
too moilest. ^I'hat 1 would Vequest is, that you would pre. 
sciibc.for me, as 1 have n« great opinion of your master's 
talents*” , • 

“ If yon wish it, madam,” said I, bowing respectfully. 

“ ^'ou have c.unphor ^ulep ready made up, have you 
not ” 

“ 1'es, madam,” rejdied I. 

Then do me the favour to send the hoy with a bottle to 
my house directly.” 1 handed down die bottle, she paid 
tor it,'and putting it into Timothy's hands, desired him to 
take it to the ^direction which she gave him. Timothy put 
on his hat, cock*! hiS eye at me, and left us alone.* 

‘‘ A\ihat is your name?” said she, in the same melodious 
vftice. • 

•' .Ta]diebNewland, madam,” reidied I. 

“Jajdiet — it is a good, a scriptural name,” said the 
lady, musing in half soliloquy. “ Newlafld— that .sounds 
, of mammon.” 


“ 'I'his mystery is unravelled,” thought 1, and I was 
right in my coiiiectures. ‘^ic is some fanatical method- 
ist; ■’ but 1 looked at*lier again, and her dress disclaimed 
the idea, for in it there was much taste.displayed. 

“ Al’ho gave you tiiatnamc? ” «aid she, after a pause. 
'I'lie (piestion was simple efiough, but it stirred i»|i a hos 


of annoying" it'collections; ^but «ot wishing to make a 
contidant of her, I gently jepliqtl, as 1 used to do in the 
Tousdling , Hospital oir Sunday mgrning — "My god¬ 
fathers uiid godiiiotjiers iii my baptisjii, maj^n.'* 
u o 
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“ My dear sir, I am very ill,” said she, after a pause, 
“ will you feel my pulse ? ” 

I touched a wrist, and looked at a hand tint was worthy 
of being admired. AVliat a pity, thought I, that she should 
be old, ugly, and haif crazy > 

“Do you not think that this pulse of mine exhibits con. 
siderahle nervous excitement ? I reckoned it this morning, 
it ivas at a hundred and twenty.’,’ • ,i 

“ II certainly beats quick,” replied I, “ but perhaps the 
camphor julep may prove beneficial.” 

“ I thank you for your advice, Mr. Newdand,” said she, 
laying down a guinea, “ and if 1 am not better, ] will call 
again, or send for you. Good niglU-” 

She walked out of the shop, leaving me in uo small asto¬ 
nishment. What could she mean I was lost in reverie, 
when Timothy returned. The guinea remained on the 
counter. 

“ I met her going home,” said he. “ Rless me — a 
guinea — why, Japhet! ” I recounted all that had ))a«sed. 
“ IVcll, then, it has turned out well for us instead of ill, as 
I expected;’’ 

'rhe M.V reminded me j;hat we shared profits on these occa¬ 
sions, ami I otfered Timothy his half; but Tim, with all his 
esinrglerie was not selfish, and he stoutly refused tp uike his 
share. IJe dubbed me an M.I)., and said 1 had b'-jiien Mr. 
Copha,<us already, for he had never taken a |)h}sician‘s fee. 

“ I cannot understand it, Timothy,” said I, after a few 
■minutes’ thought. 

“ I can,” replied Timothy. “ She htw looked in at the 
window until she has fallen in love with your handsome 
face; that’s it, depend upon it.” As I could find no other 
cause, and Tim’s opinion was backed by ray own vanity, 1 
imagined that such must be tire case. “ Ves, ’t is so,’’ con¬ 
tinued Timothy, “ as th,. saying is, there’s money bid for 
you.” 

“ I wish that ij had nut beep by so ill-fa_,ouied,a per.son, 
at all events, 'fira,” rejvlied I;I cannot rgtum lier affec¬ 
tion.” 

“Never misd thj/,^ soplong as you don’t return the 
money.” 
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The next evening she made her appearance, bought, 
as before, a bottle of camphor julep — sent Timothy home 
with it, and asking my advice, paid me another guinea. 

Ileally, madam,” said I, putting it back towards her, 
“ I am not entitleil to it,” _ « 

“ Yes, you are,” replied she. “I know you have no 
friends, and I also know that you deserve them. You must 
pfrtiliasc bioks, you must study, of you never will be a great 
man.”’. She then sat down, entered into cqnversatipn, and 
I was struck with the fire and vigojir of the remarks, which 
wjre uttered in such a melodious tone. 

Her visits, during a mbnth, were frequent, and every 
time. <lid she press upon ane a fee. Although not in love 
with "her pei^son, I certainly felt very grateful, and more¬ 
over was charmed with the superiority of her mind. 
were now on the most ft-iendly and confiding terms. One 
evening she said to me, “ Japhet, we have now been friends 
some time. Can I trust you? ” 

“ AYith your life, if it were necessary,” replied I. 

“ I lielieve it,” said she. “ Then can you leave the shop 
and home to me to-morrow evening?” 

“ Yes, if you will send your maid for me, saying that you 
ate not well.” 

> will, at eight o’clock. Farewell,* then, till to- 
^norrdu’.” 


CHAPTER V. 

MVVAKITY RECKIVIES A DESPERaI* WOUND, BUT MV HEART REMAINS 
UNSI'ATHEOAH AHUMALT IH WOMAN, ONE WHO DESPISES 
BEAUTY. 

'FaiE nexbevining 1 left Tymot4y iii charge, and repaired 
to her house j it was verj respectable hi outward appear¬ 
ance, as well ap its furniture. I wjs not, however, shown 
up int# the first ^oor, but into the room ^low. 

“ Miss Judd*wHl com; directly,*ihj ” said a tall, meagre, 
c '1 
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puritanical looking maitl, shutting the door upon me. In 
a few minutes, dusing which my pulse heat quick, (for I 
could not but expect some disclosure; whetl|er.it was to 
he one of love or murder, 1 hardly knew which,) Miss 
Aramathca Judd, for* such was her (.'hristian name, made 
her appearance, and sitting down on the sofa, requested 
me to Jake a seat hy her. 

“ Mr. Newland,” said ^hc, “ 1 wish to—anif 1 diiiijt. 
can entr*tst you. with .a secret most important to me. ,Wtiy 
1 am obliged to do it, yoy will ])erfectly comprehend when 
you have heard my story. Tell hie, are you attached Jo 
me ? ” 

This was a home question to a»forward lad of sixteen. 

1 took her by the hand, and when I looked dgivn on dt, I 
felt as if I was. 1 looked up into lier face, and felt that I 
was not. And, as I now was close %o her, I perceived that 
she must have some aromatic drug in her mouth, as it 
smelt strongly — this gave me the supposition that the 
breath which drew such melodious tones was not equally 
sweet, and 1 felt a certain increased degree of disgust. 

“ 1 am vety grateful. Miss Judd,” replied I ; “ I hope 
I shall prove that I am attached when you con^de in me.” 

“ Sweaj then, hy all tliat's sacred, ^ou will not reveal 
what I do confide.” 

“ By all that's sacred 1 will not,” rejUied I, kissiwg her.* 
hand wijji ?nore fervour than 1 expected from m^elf. 

“ lip me then the favour to excuse me one minute.” 
She left the roomj and in a very short time, there returned, 
in the same dress, and in every other poinj the same per¬ 
son, but with a young and lively face of not more, appa¬ 
rently, than twenty-two or tweiiirf-three years old. I started 
as if I had seen an ai)parition.* “ Ydkf’ said she, smiling, 
“you now see Aramathea Judd«without disgttise ; and you 
are the fiist who has seen tjiat face for naore that two ypars. 
Before I proceed,further, agaiTi I say, may|l .trust you 

I ** 

— swear! 

“ 1 do«wear,” replied *1, titid tjok her'haiuj for the book, 
which this time I kissgtl with pleasiffe, over and o.ver again. 
Like a young jq^ass M I wtj^, I still retained her* hand, 
throwijg as much pySuasion as, 1 pos^b^ could in my 
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eyes. In iJtt, I ilid enough to have softened the hearts 
of three bomiet-inaKers. I began to feeUmost dreadfully 
in love, and thought of marriage, and making my fortunt', 
and I don’t know what; but all this was put an end to by 
one simple short sentence, delivered ii» a very decided but 
•«jft voice, “ Japhet, don’t be silly.” 

fwas crushed, and all my liopes crushed with mg, 1 
drftpiied her’hand, and sat like a fo»l. 

“Anti now hear me. I am, as you .must.have tdready 
fottnd out, an impostor ; that is, I jm what is called a reli- 
.gious adventuress — a new' term, I grant, and perhaps only 
applicable to ‘a very few. My aunt was considered, by a 
certain sect, to be a great fnophetess, which I hardly need 
tell you was ajl nsnsense ; nevertheless, Uiere arc hundreds 
who believed in her, and do so now. llrought up with my 
aniit, I soon found out tvhat fools and dupes may be made 
of mankind by taking advantage of their credulity. She 
had her religious inspirations, her trances, and her convul¬ 
sions, and 1 was alw.ays behind the scenes ; she confided in 
rne, and 1 may say that I was her only confidant. "Vou 
cannot* therefore, wonder at my ])ractising that deceit to 
which 1 have been brought up from almost my infancy. In 
jrerson 1 am the«exa(?t counterpart Sf what my aut^t was at 
my ag», equally so in figure, although my ligure is now 
d^guistJiJ to resembtt that of a woman of her age. I often 
htid diesscdrmyself in my aunt’s clothes, put on'l^pr cap 
^ifinl froitt, and then the resemblance was very striking.. My 
aunt fell sick and died, but she promised 4he disciples that 
/■she wotdd re-api)«ai to them, and they believed her. I 
did not. She was buried, and by many her return was 
anxiously expected. It occtfi\cd to me about a week after¬ 
wards that I might cefiftrive ta deceive them. I dressed in 
my aunt’s clothes, I painted and disguised my face as you 
have .seen, and the deception was gomplete, even to myself, 
as I surveyed my coutitenanCe in the glajs. I bpldly set 
off dn the swelling to the tabernacle, which I knew they 
still frequenterT— came injo thg niidst of them, and they 
fell down apd.worshipped me as a prophetess risen from 
the dead; deceived, indeed, ^ my appea^inee, hut still 
more deceived b^ their oryn Meduitflri for t %'0 years I 
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have been omnipotent with them ; but there is one diffi¬ 
culty which sliafc?s the faith of the new convefts, and new 
converts I must liave, Japhet, as the old *1108 die, or I 
should not be able to fee my physician. It is this: by 
habit I can almost throw myself into a stupor or a convul¬ 
sion, but to do that effectually, to be able to carry on the^ 
decejjtion for so long a time, and to undergo the severe fa¬ 
tigue attending such violent exertion, it is necessary Uiat 
1 have, recourse to stimulants — do you understand^ ” 

“ I do," replied 1; I have more than once' thought 
you under the influence of then! towards the evening. J.’m> 
afraid that you take more than is good for ytiur health.’’ 

“ Not more than I require for-wbat I have to undergo to 
keep up the faith of my disciples; but there jire many who 
waver, some who doubt, and I find that my movements are 
watched. I cannot trust the woinSn in this house. I think 
she is a spy set upon me, but I cannot remove her, as this 
house, and all which it contains, are not mine, but belong 
to the disciples in general. There is another woman, not 
far off, who is my rival; she calls me an impostor, and 
says that she is the true prophetess, and that 1 am nbt one. 
This will be rather difficult- for her to prove,” continueil 
she, wit)i a mocking smile. “ Beset" as "I am, I require 
your assistance; for you must be aware that it is rather dis¬ 
creditable to a prophetess, who has ristn from tho^ilead, ,10 
be seeij a?l day'at the gin-shop, yet without stimulants notv 
I could not exist.’’ 

“ And how oafi I assist you ? ” 

“ By sending me, as medicine, that wh|ch I dare no lon¬ 
ger procure in any other way, and keeping the secret which 
I have imparted.” 

“ I will do both with pleasure; bht yet,” said I, “*is il 
not a pity, a thousand pities, that one so young — and il 
you will allow me to adcl, so lovely, should give herself up 
to ardeut spiritp ? Whv,” Continued 1, tAirjg her small 
white hand, “ why should you,carry on the_ JpCejitipn : why 
sacrifice- your hralth, -and 1 jnay say your happiness 

-’’ What morp I might hive said T .know •not, 

probably it might havq bccn^an oft’er of marriagey but sht 
cut nje shtAt. 
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“ Why does every body sacrifice their health, their hap¬ 
piness, their all, buffer ambition and the love of power ? 
It is true,, a# long as this little beauty lasts, 1 might be 
courted as a woman, but never should I be worshipped at 
— I may say — a god. — Nq, no, thore is something too 
•delightful in that adoration, something too pleasant in wit¬ 
nessing a crowd of fools stare, and men of three tiiru^ my 
age,< falling' down and kissing the Hem of my garment. This 
is, indeed, adoration ! the delight arising from it is so great 
that all 'other passions are crushet) by it — it absorbs al] 
other feelings, and has closed my heart even against love. 
Japhet. I (!buld not, I wdhld not debase myself, sink sc 
low in my own estimation, as to allow so paltry a passior 
to hare ilonynion over me ; and, indeed, now that I am sc 
wedded to stimulants, even if I were no longer a prophetess, 
it never could.” 

“ But is not intoxication one of the most debasing of all 
habits ? ’’ 

“ I grant you, in itself, but with me and in my situation 
it is different. I fall to rise again, and higher. I cannoi 
be what I am without I stimulate — I cannot stimidatc 
without stiiyulants, therefore it is but a means to a greal 
and glorious ambitibn." 

I h^l more conversation with her before I left, bul 
liotliiiig appeared to move her resolution, and I left her. 
lamentingt, in the first place, that she had abjurt’d jove, be¬ 
cause, notwithstanding the orris root, which she liept in 
her^ mouth to iake away the smelt of the spirits, 1 found 
myself very mu(h taken with such beauty of person, com. 
bined with so much vigour of mind; and in the second, 
that one so young shouMs carry on a system of deceit 
anti self-destructiont* When I rose to go away she pul 
five guineas in* my hand to»enable me to purchase what she 
required. “ Add to this one snjall favour,” said I, ‘ Ara- 
mathlla —^allf w me a kiss."* 

•“ A^kisS^l'-replied she,,with escom ; “no, Japhet, look 
upon me, for .it is the las^timq you wilf behold my youth ! 
lode upon, me as a sepulchre, fair wd^Jiout but unsavory and 
rottenivcss within- Let. me ^o yoji a grqjiter kindness, let 
me awaken youf dormant energies*, -slid plant that aipbitiot 
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in your soul, which may load to all that is great and good 
— *3 better j)ath and more worthy of a man thafi the one 
which I have partly chosen, and partly destinjhas decided 
for me. Look upon me as your friend ; although, perhaps, 
you truly say, no friend unto piyself. J’arewell— remem¬ 
ber that to-morrow you will send the medicine which I • 
requijj;.” 

. 1 left her, and retvtrned home: it was late. ’ I weist to 
bed, and having disclosed as much to 'I'iniothy as b could 
safely venture to do, I f<^l fast asleep, hut her figuie and 
her voice haunted me in my dreams. At one time, she ap¬ 
peared before me in her painted, enamelled fa?e, and then 
the ina-sk fell off, and 1 fell at htv feet to worship heeex¬ 
treme beauty ; then her beauty would vanisb, ayd she would 
appear an image of loathsomeness and deformity, and 1 felt 
snftocated with the atmosphere im)Aegnated wdth the smell 
of liquor. I would wake and compose my.self again, glad 
to be rid of the horrid dream, but again would she appear, 
with a hydra's tail, like Sin in Milton’s Paradise Lost, wind 
herself round me, her beautiful face gradually changing in¬ 
to that of a skeleton. I cried out witli terror, and awoke to 
slce|) no more, and effectually* cured by my dream of the 
penchant jvhich 1 felt towards Miss Araihatlwa Judd. 


CHAPTER VI. 

MV rKFSCniPTJOKS VIRV r.rrECTIVF, AMJ> rALATAULE, liCT I UOMi 

MV TATIl-NT - THE tEWU E(JUAl/'^rO THAT Of TOE MONTAC.Kl'.S 

ANO 'CUE e.VPULETS - UESULTSaSIEEKllfiftv - MEReUno COM! S 

OFF UNUUKT. 

The nexj day I sent Timotlfjr to pprehasMSome Iffghly 
rectified white brandy, wlych I coloured wit* a tblue tinc¬ 
ture, and .added to ft a small proyortion a)f ‘tGc essence of 
cinnamon, to disguise the smella dozen large vials, care¬ 
fully tied up and seated, were despatched to' her .abode. 
She now seldom^alltaJ.*iJftless^it was early iti the morninc; 
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1 made rejieated visits to her house to receive money, but 
no longer to^make love. One day I requested permission' 
to be firesent at their meeting, and to this she gave imme¬ 
diate consent ; indeed we WTre on thejmost intimate terms, 
and when she perceived that 1 no longer attempted to jday 
tl» fool, I was j)erinitted to remain for hours with her in 
conversation. She had, as she tqld me slie intendt?!!, re- 
eliafnilled and painted her face, but knowing what^beauty 
was cdltcealed underneath, 1 no longer felt any disgust. 

'I'imothy was very much pleaSed at his share of this 
iirrangemcnt, as he seldom Jarought her the medicine with¬ 
out pocketing lialf-a-crown. 

Por two or three months every thing went on very satis¬ 
factorily ; bat ohe evening, Timothy, who had been sent 
with the basket of vials/or Miss Judd’s assistance, returned 
in great consternation, informing me that the house was 
empty. He had inquired of the neighbours, and from the 
accounts given, which were very contradictory, it appeared 
that the i ival ]>rophetess had marched up at the head ot 
her proselytes the evening before, had obtained entrance, 
and that a desperate contention had been the result. That 
the police had' betpi called in, iuid all parties had been 
lodged in the watch-house ; that the whole aflairVas being 
Jntestigated by thg magistrates, and that it was said that 
iMiss ‘iudjl and all her coadjutors would be sent to tin 
‘I’enitentiary. This was quite enough to frighten Avo hoys 
like us ; for days afterwards we tremblet^ when peojde cam* 
' into the shop, expecting to be summoned and imprisoned 
firailually, howover, our fears were dismissed, but I novel 
from that time heard anji thing more of Miss Aramathci 
Juild. 

After this affair, I adhered steadily to my business, ant 
])rofiting by the advice given me by that young person, im¬ 
proved rapidly in *niy profcssidli, as well as in gener'a 
knowledge* j put my thoughts, as usuaf, were hpon ont 
svi\)ject*—m)" parentage, atld the myste*y hanging over it 
My eternal reveries Ijecaftie af last so painful, that I hat 
recourse tb reading to drive them an^iy, and subscribing te 
a goocfeirculatiwj^,library, 1 Vas aShlem Ivithout a book it 
my hand. By this time’ I had bccn'^tMndy two ye*s ant 
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a half with Mr. Cophagus, when an ailventure occurred 
• which I must attempt to describe with all thutugnity with 
which it ought to be invested. 

This is a world of ambition, competition, and rivalry. 
Nation rivals nation, and flifes to arms, cutting the throats 
of a few thousands on each side till one finds that it bas*he 
worst of it. Man rivalj man, and hence detraction, duels, 
and individual death. Woman rivals woman, and Kence 
loss of°reputatron and position in high, and loss of b&ir, and 
lighting with pattens itf low, life. Are we then to be sur¬ 
prised that this universal passion, undeterred, by the sntell 
of drugs and poisonous compounds, should enter into apo¬ 
thecaries’ shops .J' But two streets—‘two very short streets 
from our own — was situated the single-fronted shop of 
Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit. Thank H^ven, it was only single- 
fronted ; there, at least, we had the ascendency over them. 
Upon other points, our advantages were more ecjually 
balanced. Mr. Pleggit had two large coloured bottles in 
his windows more than we had; but then we had two 
horses, and he had only one. He tied over the coj-ks of 
his bottles with red-coloured ]iaper ; we covered up tlie lips 
of our vials with delicativblue. It certjinly was the case— 
for thougli anisnemy I’ll do him justice — that, after Mr. 
Brookes bad left us, Mr. Pleggit had,two shop»ie;ii, an(jl 
Mr. Cophligus only one; but then that one was Jdr. Japhet 
Newlarfd ; besides, one of his assistants had only one eye* 
the oflier squinted horribly, so if we measured by eyes, I 
tbink the advantage was actually on our |iile; and, as far 
as ornament went, most decidedly; forawho Vould not 
prefer putting on his chimncy-iiiece one handsome, elegant 
vase, than two damaged, ill-looking,pieces *Df crockery? 
Mr. Pleggit had certainly a gilt mortar and pestle over hi? 
door, which Mr. Cophagus had omitted when he furnished 
his shop j but then the rAorta% had a ^reat g-ack down the 
middle, fnd the festle had lost its knob. Afid *let me ask 
those who have Ip;en adtustoAied to haiKW it. What is a 
pestle without a knob ? Oti th8 wljole', 1 think, with the 
advantage of having'two fronts, like Jaufis,'we certainly 
had the best oP*lhe ctpiiiiariifbn ; but l^alijdl leave the im¬ 
partial to decide. 
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AU I can say is, that the feuds of the rival houses were 
most bitter —^the hate intense-— the mut&al scorn unmea* 
surable. Did Mr. Ebenezcr Pleggit meet Mr. Phincas 
Cophagus in the street, the former immediately began to 
spit as if he had swallowed some of his own vile adulterated 
dTu|ts; -and in rejoinder, Mr. Oophagus immediately raised 
the cane froip his nose high above his forehead in so thitat- 
ening'an attitude .as almost to warrant the other swearing 
the peaftt against him, muttering, “ Ugly puftpy — ftiows 
nothing — um — patients tjie — and so on.” 

It may be t^cll supposed ^at this spirit of enmity ex¬ 
tended through the lower branches of the rival houses — 
the asMstants and 1 were at deadly feud ; and this feud was 
even more deadly‘between the boys who carried out the 
medicines, and whose basl^pts might, in some measure, have 
been looked upon as the rival ensigns of the parties, they 
themselves occupying the dangerous and honourable post of 
standard bearers. 

Timothy, although the kindest-hearted fellow in the 
world, ^was as good a hater as Dr. Johnson himself could 
have wished to meet with ; and when sometimes his basket 
was not so well filled usual, he would dll it up with empty 
bottles below, ratfier than that the credit of theJiou* should 
l)c susji^ct^d, and hij deficiencies create a smile of scorn in 
the moutn of his red-haired astagonist, when they l^ppened 
to- meet going their rounds. As yet, no actual collision had 
'taken place between either the principals or^the subordiflates 
of tho hostile fabtions ; but it was fated tfiat tliis state of 
quiescence shouldmo longm- remain. 

Homer has sung the ot|ttles of gods, demigods, and 
heroes; Milton the stjife of angels. "Swift has been great 
in his Battle of the Books ; *but 1 am not aware that tlic 
battle of the vials has as yet been sung-; and it requires a 
grcatcB genius ^han w^s to be,founfl in those who portrayed 
the conflicts'of.tieroes,'demigods, gods, angbls, or bboks, to 
do adequate* .justice to the rtiortal*-strife ^hich took place 
between the lotions, ‘pot.ipnf, drsfuglits, pills, and eihbroca- 
tions’. I nfust tell the story as well as 1 ca.i, leaving it as 
an outline for a future epit. 

Burning with all the hate which inlufiftfod the breasts ol 
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the two houses of Capnlet and Montagu, hate,oacli day in. 
creasing from years of “ biting thumbs ” at,;ach other, and 
yet no exctise presenting itself for an affray, I’imotliy Old- 
inixon — for on such an occasion it would be a sin to omit 
his whole designation — 'Hmothy Oldinixon, 1 say, burn¬ 
ing with hate and eager with haste, turning a corner o" tlTo 
street with his basket yell filleil with medicines hanging on 
his left arm, encountered, equally eager in his haste, and 
equally burning in’his hate, the red-haired Mercury of Mr. 
Ebenezer I’leggit. (ifeat teas, the concussion of the op¬ 
posing baskets, dire was the ejash of many of the vials,'amf 
dreadful was the mingled odour of the abominations which 
escaped, and poured through the wicker interstices.' Two 
ladies from Billingsgate, who were near, hidnlging their 
rhetorical powers, stopped short.. Two tom-cats, who were 
on an adjacent roof, just fixing their eyes of enmity, and 
about to fix their claws, turned their eyes to the scene below. 
Two political antagonists stopped their noisy arguments. 
Two dustmen ceased to ring their liells; anil two little 
urchins eating cherries from the crowns of their hijta, lost 
sight of their fruit, and stood .aghast with fear. They met, 
and met with such vioknee, that they^ach'rebounded many 
paces; “hut like stalwart knights, each kept his basket and 
his feet. A few scconils to recover bi^’ath ; onerwithering, 
fiery lot^' from Timothy, returned by his an^gdnist, one 
flash ftf the memory in each to tell them that they each hSid 
the 'la on their, side, and “ T<ake that! ” was roared by 
'J’imothy, planfing a well-directed blow^fth his dexter and 
dexteious hand upon the sinist^ and siiiistorous eye of his 
opponent. “ Take that ! ” cj^itinucd he, as his adversary 
reeled back ; “ take that, and lie d^^j-d to you, for.run¬ 

ning against a gentleman.” 

He of the rubicund hair had retreated, because so violent 
was the blow he eould ftot Injp so tiding, juid we aH must 
yield tft fate. 'But it was not from fear| .flcizing a vile 
potation that wa? labelle'il '* Tb be taken imrnetliaiely,” and 
hurling it,with demoniacal for*; right on tlie chtqts of the 
courageous Timothy, “ Take that! ” fried he with a 
rancorous yell.'* Thifi‘inissiio, well dirfcU'd as the spears of 
Homer’s heroe«,»caine full upoil the bridge of Timothy’s 
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nose, anil me iragile glass shivering, inflicted divers wounds 
upon his ph^'Wognoray, and at the same lame poured forth 
a dark burnt-Sionna-coloured balsam, to heal them, giving 
pain unutterable. Timothy, disdaining to lament the agony 
of his wounds, followed the example of’his antagonist, and 
tflis^ily.seizing a similar bottle ,of much larger dimensions, 
threw it with such foiee that it split between the eyos of 
liis opponent. Thus with these drdadful w'eapons did they 
commence tlie mortal sirifc. 

'rile lovers of youd ordi'r, or at leaet of fair play, gathered 
•round the combatants, forming an almost impregnable ling, 
yet of suflicient dimensions to avoid the missiles. “ Go it, 
■rrd-hmil !" “ liniro ! .^vliftc Ufiroii.” resounded on every 
side. DrauglHs iwiw met ihaughts in their passage through 
the circuinamhient air, and exploded like shells over a be¬ 
sieged town, llolusses 5'ere fired with the preci.sion of 
caiuioii shot, pill-hoxes were thrown with sucli force tliat 
they burst like grape and eamiitler, while acids and alkalies 
hissed, as they neutralised each other's power, with all the 
venom of expiring snakes. “ Bravo ! white ajiron ! ” 
“ Red-head for ever!” resounded on every side as tlie con¬ 
flict contiiiU(;d with unabated vigour. 'The ammunition 
was fast expending* on both sides, when Mr. Atienezer 
Pleggit^ liearing the noise, and perliaps smelling his own 
dfugs, t,.as so unfortunately rash and so unwisely foolhardy 
as to bi»ak*lhrough the sacred ring, advancing fiom behind 
.with uplifted cane to fell the redoubtable 'I'imothy, wlsen a 
mixtyre olTiis own, hurled by his own red-haired champion, 
caught him in hf. oiien mouth, breaking against his only 
two remaining front teelli,\xtraeting them as the discharged 
liquid ran down his throat,*and turning him as sick as a 
dog. lie fell, was t^lfcu an;Jty on a shutter, and it was 
some days before he was again to be seen in his shop, dis¬ 
pensing those medicBies which, oii this fatal occasion, he 
would but tpo !5,ladly have dispensed with. • • 

ReaiU^, hdve'you not elscjvhcre»read in the mortal fray 
between knights, when the^asque Ifas b««n beaten'off^ the 
shield lost, «iid the sword shivered, hojv they haVe resorted 
to closer and more-deadly strife wi4t theij diq;gers raised 
on high ? Thus it was .with' TimoSty: his mean^ had 
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failed, and disdaining any longer to wage a distant combat, 
he closed vigorously with his jianting eneyay, overthrew 
him in the first struggle, seizing from his basket the only 
weapons which remained, one single vial, and one single 
box of pills. As*he sat upon his prostrate foe, first he 
forced the liox of pills into his gasping mouth, and }iien' 
with the lower end of the vial fie drove it down his throat, 
as a gunner rams home the wad and shot, into a thirty-two 
pound carronade. Choked with the box, tlie fallpn knight 
held up his hands for quarter; hut Timothy continued until 
the end of the vial, breaking put the top ant), bottom of •the 
pasteboard receptacle, forty-and. eight of antibilious pills 
rolled in haste down Ked-head s throat. Timothy then 
seized his basket, and amid the shouts ol triumph, walked 
away. His fallen-crested adversary coughed up the rem¬ 
nants of the pasteboard, once more breathed, and was led 
disconsolate to the neighbouring pump; while Timothy 
regained our shop with his blushing honours thick upon 
him. 

But I must drop the vein heroical. Mr. Cophagus, who 
was at home when Timothy returned, was at first very 
much inclined to he wrpth at'the loss of so innch medicine; 
but whet, lies,heard the story, and the finale, he was so 
pleased at Tim's double victory over JWr. I’leggit pud his 
inessengp)', that he actually pu^ his hand in his jiocKet, and 
l>ulled'out half-a-crown. 

Mr. I’leggit, on the contrary, was any thing but pleased; 
he went to a lawyer, and commenced an action for assault 
and battery, and all the neighboujhood di.l nothing but talk 
about the affray which had tal^ai place, and the action at 
law which it was said would take pl.ace in the ensuing U-rm.' 

But with the exception (Sf this fracas, which ended in 
the action not holding good, tihereby the animosity was in¬ 
creased, 1 have little to recopnt during the remainder of 
the time I served under Mr. Cophagfis. 1 JiaA been more 
than three years yvith liim wht-n my confinement, became 
insupportable. I bad ‘but one idea, which jterformed an 
everlasting’cycle in my brain — aVIio was my father } And 
I should have aban^iil.'^l thi profession'to search the world 
in th.' hope of fbuffti^lny progenitor, iia’d it not been that I 
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was without the means. Latterly, I h^d hoarded up all I. 
could colled^ ; but the sum was small, much too small for 
the propose<l expedition. 1 became melancholy, indifferent 
to the business, and slovenly in my, appearance, when a 
circumstance occurred which put an end to my further dW- 
*^nsing medicines, and left ifle a free agent. 


CII4PTER VII. 

I >OKI?.'G OUT •roif BUSINESS NOT EXACTI.Y MINDING YOUR OWN 

RUMNISS- THE l.OSS OF HIE SCAI.I'S OCCASIONS 'Till LOSS OF 

ri,A' I- ro TIMOTHY AN1> ME, WHO WEJOIIM) IN OTHFH 

SCAIFS WrUK FOUND WANTINU - WL BUNDLE 01 E WITH Ol'K 

BLNDI.FS ON. 


It haii]iened one market-day that there was an overdriven, 
infuriated beast, winch W'as making sad havoc. Crowds of 
jK’oplc were running past our.shop in one direction, and the 
cries of “ Mad" bul]! ” were re-ci4ioed in everj, quarter. 
Mr. C'ophagus, who was in the shop, and t5 whom, as 1 
have fjefore ohserv#d, a mad hull was a source of gieat 
profit, verjj naturally looked* out of the shop to’aiipertain 
whether the animal was near to us. In most other couniries, 
when iieojde hear of any danger, they gene(ally avoid it by 
incraasing their'lystance; but in England, it is too often 
the case, that th(^ arc so,fpn<I of indulging their curiosity, 
that they run to the dai^cr. Mr. C'ophagus, who per- 
•ceived the people runpyig one-way, naturally supposed, not 
being aware of the extreme \^oximity of the animal, that 
the people weie running to see what Was the matter, and 
turneikhis eyes^in th&t direction, walking out ou tijf jiave- 
ment that l»e might have a fairer view, ^le was just ob- 
serWng, •'* C'lth’t-say—fear-L-um-T-tascsl Pleggit.— clo.se 
t.) him—get all the cu^Joift—’bounds—contusions—and 

-” whed tliL- animal catjio suddenly round the corner 

upon Mr. CophafyuS, who'liaiTiiis ey\;».*Cjie*othcr wayanil 
before he could escape, to'ssed him through his own shop 
D 2 
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windows, and landed him on the counter. Not satisfied 
with this, the beast followed him into the shoy,; Timothy 
and I pulled Mr. Cophagus over towards us, and lie dropped 
inside the counter, where we al.so crouched, frightened out 
of our wits. To our great hoVror the bull made one or two 
attempts to leap the counter y but not succeeding, and.bevjtg 
now attacked by the dogs and butcher boys, he .charged at 
them through the door, carrying away our best scales on 
his horns as a trophy, as he galloped out of the shop in 
pursuit of his persecutor. When the shouts and hallooes 
w'cre at some little distance, Timothy and I raised our heads 
and looked round us; and perceiving that all was safe, we 
proceeded to help Mr. Cophagus, who remained on the floor 
bleeding, anti in a state of insensibility. W® carried him 
into the back parlour and laid him on the sofa. 1 desired 
Timothy to run for surgical aid as fast as he could, while I 
opened a vein ; and in a few minutes he returned with our 
opponent, Mr. Ebenezer Pleggit. M'c stripped Mr. (lopha- 
gus, and proceeded to examine him. “Had ra.se this — 
very bad case, indeed, Mr. Newland — dislocation of the os 
humeri — severe contusion on the os fromis—and I’m 
I’ery much afraid there- is some intercostal ivjury. Very 
sorry, very sOVry, indeed, for my brother C'ophagu.s.’’ But 
Mr. Pleggit did not appear to be .sorry ; on thc,cqhtrary, 
he appeared to perform his surgical duties with ifte greatest 
glee. 

We reduced the dislocation, and then carried Mr. Co¬ 
phagus up to his bed. In an hour he wds sensible > and 
Mr. Pleggit took his departure..shakinjy hands with Mr. 
Cophagus, and wishing him jo)* of his jmovideutial escape. 
“ Bad job, Japhet,” said Mr. Cophpgus to me. 

“ Very bad, indeed, sir ; Itht it might have been worse.” 

“ Worse — um — no, nothing worse — not ytossiblc.” 

“ Why, sir, you migVtt ha'-e been Killed.” 

“Pooh! didh’t mean that — mean Ple^gitf—rascal — 
um — till rao if he can — shan’t though soon get rid 
of him —-.and so on.” ' ’ 

“ You will not rt>quire his further attendance now that 
your shoulder Is aedUsed. T ckn vefv.well attend unon 
you." 
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"Very true, Japhet;—but won’t go — sure of that — 
damned ra^al — quite pleased — I saw it — um — eyes' 
twinkled — smile checked — and so on.” 

That evening Mr. I’leggit called ^n as Mr. Cophagus 
said that he would, and the fatter showed a great deal of 
hrpaticnce ; but Mr. Pleggit repeated his visits over and 
over again, and I observed that,Mr. Cophagus no longer 
fnadc any objection ; on the contrary, seemed anxious for 
liis coBiing, and still more so, after he was convalescent, 
md able to sit at his table. But the mystery was soon 
iltvulged. 4 appeared tli^t Mr. Cophagus, although he 
was very glad that other people should suffer from mad 
bulfs, and eome to })e»cured, viewed the case in a very dif¬ 
ferent light wh?n the bull thought proper to toss him, and 
having now realised a comfortable indei)endence, he had 
resolved to retire from business, and from a site attended 
ivith so much danger. A hint of this escaping him when 
Mr. I’leggit was attending him on the third day after his 
iccident, the latter, who knew the value of the locale, also 
tinted that if Mr. Cophagus was inclined so to do, that he 
vould be most happy to cuter into an arrangement with 
liin. Self-iut<'rcst,will not only, change friendship into 
nmit^, in this* rascally world, but also tuns affinity into 
riendshu). All JVtr. 1’lcggit‘s enormities, and all Mr. (b- 
ihagus’s\hameful couducl, were mutually forgtstten. In 
ess than ten minutes it was “ Ml/ ilear Air. Pleg^t, and 
o on,” and “ Aly dear brother Cophagu^.” * 

In three wee's^ every thing had been arranged between 
hem, anil the snoj), fixtures, slock in trade, and good will, 
vere all the property of\ur ancient antagonist. But al- 
hougli Mr. I’leggit qjijdd shake hands with Mr. Cophagus 
or his fixtures and goad witif yet as Timothy and 1 were 
lot included in the goad vill, neither were we included 
mong the/.rpires, hud Mr.rfloidAgus could not, of course, 
nterfere with Mr. I’leggit’s private arraiiftlments. * He did 
iriie cSuldlSlb .in the way' of rcTsommeBdation ; but Mr. 
..’leggit had not forgotten*my Beeasional imper.tinenccs or 
the battle 'of the bottles. 1 really believe that his ill will 
against*Timothy»Was one'rca^i fowjunchasing the good will 
1 ) 3 
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of Mr. Cophaffus; and we were very gently told by Mr. 
■Pleggit that he would have no occasion for our ''.crvices. 

Mr. Cophagus offered to procure me another situation as 
soon as he could, and at the same time presented me with 
twenty guineas, as a proof of his regard and appreciation 
of my conduct — hut this sum put in my hand defid^' 
me : ' I thanked him, and told him I had other views at 
present, but hoped he would let me know where 1 might 
find him hereafter, as 1 should be glad to see him.again. 
He told me he would leave his address for me at the 
Foundling Hospital, and sliaking me heartily by the hand, 
we parted. Timothy was then summoned. Mr. flophagus 
gave him five guineas, and wished him good fortune. 

“.^nd now, Japhet, what are you abou-j te <to.^” said 
TinioSlji^as he descended into the^shop. 

“ To do,'"’ tgplied I j “ 1 am about to leave you, which 
is the only thing I am sorry for. I am going, Timothy, 
in search of my father." 

“ ATell," replied Timothy, “ I feel as you do, Japhet, 
that it will be hard to part; and there is another thing on 
my mind—which is, I am very sorry that the bull did not 
break the rudimans (pointing to the iron moijtar and pes¬ 
tle) ; had-'iie I' ld but half the spite 1 have against it, he 
would not have left a piece as big as a thimble. I’ve a great 
mind to b^ve a smack at it befgi'e 1 go.” 5 , 

“ Yo'ii will only injure Mr. Cophagus, for the mortar 
will not then be paid for.” 

“ Very true; and as he has just given me five guineas, 
1 will refrain from my just indigi^gtion, flut now, Japhet, 
lot me speak to you. I don’t If.iow how you feel, but I 
feel as if I could not part with you. _ I do not want to go 
in search of my father partic\(larly. They say it’s a wise 
child that knows its own fatlier—but as there can be no 
doubt of my other parent— jf I can only hit u))on her, I 
have a strong inclination to go in search of my mother, 
and if you like my company, why I will go. with, you — 
always, my^dear Japhet”’ tontinaed Tim, “ keeping in my 
mind the great diflerencc between a person who has been 
fee’d as an M.D.i, aQt^.n.lad Wn'o only canoes out his pre¬ 
scriptions.” . ' 
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“ Do you really mean to say, 'J’im, that you will go with 
me ? ” 

“ Yes, to the enJ of the world, Japhet, as your com- 
j)anion, your friend, and your servant,^f you require it. I 
love you, Japhet, and I will serve you faithfull).” 

i\Iy <iear Tim, I am delighted ; now I am really 
hapjiy : we. will have but one ])urst, and but one interest; 
if 1 •find good fortune, you shall share it.” 

“ AB(1 if you meet with ill luck, I will sharp that too — 
so the aftiiir is settled — and as Here comes Mr. Pleggif’s 
assistants wil^i only one pair of eyes between them, the 
sooner we ])ack up the better.” 

Irt half an hour all»was ready ; a bundle each, contained 
our wardrobes. * AYe descended from our attic, walked 
jirondly through the shop without making any observation, 
or taking any notice of our successors ; all the notice taken 
was by 'I’imothy, who turned round and shook his fist at 
his old enemies, the iron mortar and pestle ; and there we 
were, standing on the pavement, w'ith the wide world be¬ 
fore us, and quite undecided which way we should go. 

” Is it to be east, west, north, or south, Japhet said 
Timothy. 

“ The wi.se mbn came from the east,” repneu t. 

“ 'Jlieu they m^st have travelled west,” said Tim ; 

let us sn|w our wisdom l)f doing the same.” 

“ Agreed.” 

Passing by a small adtop we purchased two good sticks, 
as drfenders, as vjell as to hang our bundles on -s— and oil' 
we set upon our fiilgrimag.e. 


CHAPTER VJII 

W'K TAKE A COATH, HOT THE DUIVER OOKS NOT LIKE JUS FABF ANI, 
iftrs u» I'olm —^.WK eiiANOE*ouR ^ue tuavu.lxsg, erox 
THE FRINCIFLE. OF stow ANIESUaa, ANIl FALL IN WITH A VERY 
LEAHNKU MAN. 

I BELIEVE it to t)€ ^ Very general cftstttni, wuen people set 
off upon a iournev. to-recKon up theif moans — tl«t is, to 
B 4 
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count the money which tliey may have in their pockets. At 
all events, this was done by Timothy and mc,4nd I found 
that my stock amounted to twenty-ti^ pounds eighteen 
shillings, and Timcy.hy’s to the five guineas presented by 
Mr. Cophagus, and diree halfpence which were in the 
corner of his waistcoat pocket — sum total, twenty-eig’.ii 
pounds three shillings and three halfpence; a very hand¬ 
some Fum, as we thought, with which to commence'our 
peregrinations, and, as I observed to Timothy, sufficient to 
last us for a considerable time, if husbanded with care. 

“ Yes," replied he, ‘'but wt must husband, our legs also, 
J.aphet, or we shall soon be tired, and very .soon wear out 
our shoes. I vote we take a hackney coach.” 

“ Take a hackney coach, Tim ! we mustn't think of it; 
we cannot afford such a luxury ; you can’t be tired yet, we 
are now only just clear of Hyde Hark Corner.” 

“ Still I think we had better take a coach, .Taphet, and 
here is one coming. 1 always do take one when I carry 
out medicines, to make up for the time 1 lose looking at the 
shops, and playing peg in the ring.’’ 

1 now understood what Timothy meant, which w’as, to 
get behind and have a- ride for nothing. I-consented to 
this arrangefflent, and we got up behind one which was al¬ 
ready well filled inside. “ The only d'ffeiencc bettveen an 
inside atd outside jiassenger in a hackney cof -h is, that 
one nays, and the other does not,” said I, to Timothy, as 
we rolled along at the act of parliament speed of four miles 
per hour. 

“ That depends upon circuipstancesj'if we are found 
out, in all probability we shall-fnot only have our ride, but 
be paid into the bargain.” 

‘‘ lYith the coachman's wifip, 1 presume?” 

“ Exactly.” And Timothy had hardly time to get the 
word out of his mouth, wlun flac, '’flac, came the whip 
across our eyes'"—a little envious wretch, with his shirt 
hanging out of his trowsers, having called oirt Cui behind ! 
Not wishing to have our ftces,'6r pur behinds cut any more, 
we hastily deseentled, and jreached the footpath, after 
having gained about'fKrec Ibiies "on the" road before we were 
disc'bvered. ■ 
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“ That ijasn't a bad lift, Japhet, and as for the whip I 
never mind \hat with corduroys. And now, Japhet, I ’ll 
tell you something ^ we must get into a waggon, if we can 
find one going down the road, as soon it is dark.” 

“ But that will cost money, ’Tim.’’ 

It's economy, I tell you ; ‘for a shilling, if you bargain, 
you may ride the whole night, and,if we stop at a public- 
hOusb to sleep, w.e shall have to pay for our heels, as ^ell as 
be obliftbd to order something to eat, and pay dearer for it 
than if we buy what we want at codks’ shops.” 

“ There is,sense in what you say, Timothy; we will 
look out for a waggon.” 

l^h ! it’s no use now — waggons are like black beetles, 
not only in slftpe but in habits, they only travel by night— 
lit least most of them dq. We are now coming into long 
dirty Brentford, and I don’t know how you feel, Japhet, 
but I find that walking wonderfully iticreases the appetite 
— that’s another reason why you shouhl not walk when 
you can ride—for nothing.” 

“ Well, I ’in rather hungry myself; and dear me, how 
rery good that piece of roast jiork looks in that window ! ” 
“ I agree with you — let’s go iu.atid make a bargain ! ” 
We bought a^ood allowance for a shillin^rT'Snd after 
iticking Qitt for a greater proportion of mustard than the 
ivoman saiS we were entitletkto, and .some salt, wegwrapped 
t. up in a piece of paper, and continued our course, till we 
irrived at a baker’.s, where we purchased, our bread;*and 
hen taking up a’nosition on a bench outside*a public-house, 
■ailed for a pot of beer, itfid putting our provisions down 
leforc us, made a hearty, i^itd, what made us more enjoy 
t, an independent m^aj. Having finished our pork and 
)ur porter, and refreshed oul^lves, we again started and 
valked till it was quite dark, when we felt so tired that we 
igreed, to sit down 9n our ljundliR and wait for the first 
waggon which passed.’ We soon heard the^inglingtif bells, 
imf shortly tS’iefwards its enflrmou^ towering bulk appeared 
letween us and- the’sky. H’e went up to the,waggoner, 
ivho was mounted on a liule pony, and asked him if he 
tould give two j)oor lads a^'flft, aaS jipysniuch he would 
jharge us for the ride.. 
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" How much can ye afford to give, meastrrs '* for there 
be others as poor'as ye.” We replied that w/ could give a 
shilling. “ Well, then, get up in God's name,' and ride as 
long as you will. ^Get in behind.” 

“ Are there many people‘in there already ? ” .said I as I 
climbcil up, and Timothy handed me the bundles. 

" Noa,” replied the ^waggoner, " there be nobody hut a 
mighty elever poticary or doctor, 1 can’t tell which ; But'lie. 
wear an uncoiiimon queer hat, and he talk all sort 6f doctor 
stuff’— and there be his odd in'en and his odd boy ; that lie 
all, and there be plenty of rootn, and plenty,o’ clean .s/m’.” 

After this ititimatiou we climbed up, and gained a situ¬ 
ation in the rear of the waggon‘under the cloth. As the 
waggoner said, there was plenty of roofn, and we nestled 
into the straw without coming iyto contact with the other 
travellers. Not feeling any inclination to sleep, 'J’iniothy 
and I entered into conversation, sotto voce, and had con¬ 
tinued for more than half an hour, supposing by their 
silence, that the other occupants of the waggon were asleep, 
when we were interrupted by a voice clear and sonoyous as 
a bell. 

“ It would appear that you are wanderere., young men, 
and joui.Aji you know not whither. ‘iBirds seek their 
nests when the night falls — beasts hasten to theirMairs;— 
man boj^s his door. ‘ Projirin^qua: nmritms,’ apHerodotus 
hath It; which, when translated, means, that ‘ such is the 
natdre of mankind.’ ‘ Tribuuntur mascula dican,’ ‘ Tell" 
me your troubles,’ as Homer says.” 

1 was very much surprised i^this adtkfess — my know¬ 
ledge of the language told me/tninediately that the quota¬ 
tions were out of the Latin f»ramm!y, and that all his learn¬ 
ing W'as pretence; still tileryVas a novelty of style which 
amused me, and at the same time gave me an idea that tin- 
speaker was an uncommon jfcrsonagi'. I gave Timotliy a 
nudge,»and theft replied, — 

“ Yon have gqpsscd right, irfost learned sir y we are, as you 
say, wanderers seeking ouv fortunes, and trust yet to find 
them — still we have a weary iourney before u’s. ‘ Hattt- 
tus hard somni> as'Aristoll* hath it ;*which I 

need not translate to.'so learned a person as yourself.” 
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“ Nay, iifdecd, there is iio occasion ; yet am I picasi'd to 
meet with (3^ who hath scholarship," replied the other. 
“ Have you, also a knowledge of the Greek ? ” 

“ No, I pretend not to Greek.” 

“ It is a pity that thou hast it not, for thou wouldst de¬ 
light to commune with the ajicients. Esculapius hath 
these words —‘ As/io/der— otfmotton accapon — pasti'— 
ven/sgn,'— which I will translate for thee—‘We often 
find whi\| we seek when we least exjiecf it.’ 'May it Tie so 
with you, ni\ friend. Wherjt have you been educated ? and 
what has been your profession } ’’ 

I thought 1 risked little in telling, so I replied, that I 
had been brought up as^a itUrgeon and apothecary, and had 
been eikicated Jil » foundation school. 

“'T is Hell,” replied he; “you have then commenced 
yonr studies in my glorifms profession ; still, have you 
much to learn ; years of toil, under a great master, can 
only enable you to benefit mankind as I have done, and 
years of hardship and of danger must be added thereunto, 
to afford you the means. There are many hidden secrets. 
‘ Vt xinit Dii-onim, Mars, liairhus, Ajinlh, Virorum,’ — 
many parts of the globe to trflversej ‘ Vl Cato, Virgdins, 
fluriorum, ut ^I'ilmts,‘()roiitis.' All these haii^^^visited, 
and maiay more. Even now do I journey to obtain more 
of sny iiivaVjable medicine, gathered on the highest*Andes, 
when the moon is in her perigee. There 1 shall retnain 
for months among the clouds, looking down upon the gfeat 
plain of Mexico, which shall appear no larger*lhaii the head 
of a jiin, where tljB voice of man is heard not. ‘ Vorito, 
vocilas, vocitavi,’ bending fjr months towards the earth. 
‘As ill pri'sciiti,’ suffering with the cold — ‘frico quod 
fricui ilat,' as EusebiuS ’hath* Tt. Soon shall 1 be borne 
away by the howling winds towards the N.ew fVorld, where 
1 can obtain more of t{ie wondjrful viedicinc, which I may 
say never yet^ hath failed me, and which imthing bat love 
towards njy rirce • induces meito gather at, such pains and 
^ risk.” 

“ Indeed, sir, ’ .replied I, amused rvitti lus imposition," i 
should like to accompany yoil* ■ -.for, j/n jfp^jlhus says most 
truly, ‘ Cajiiatpilul^ fhirr Iio-i nranitiiimd' "^'ravel is.indeed. 
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a most delightful occupation, and I would like to run over 
the whole worldr” 

“ And I would like to follow you,” interrupted Timothy. 
“ I suspect we have commenced our grand tour already — 
three miles behind a hackney coach — ten on foot, and 
about two, I should think, in this waggon. Hut asOoph^aS 
says, ‘Cochlcarija crash many summendush,’ vfhich means, 
‘There are ups and downs in this world.’” - . ' 

“Tiah ! ” exclaimed our companion. “ He, alsci, has the 
rudiments.’’ 

“ Nay, I hope I’ve done with the Itudimans,’’ replied 
'Timothy. 

“ Is he your follower ? ” inquired the man. 

“ That very much depends upon who walks first,” re¬ 
plied Timothy, “but whether or no — we hunt in couples.” 

“ I understand— you are companions. ‘ Concordat cam 
nmninativo numero et yersona.’ Tell me, can you roll jjills, 
can you use the pestle aud the mortar, handle the scapula, 
and mix ingredients t ” 

I replied, that of course I knew my profession. 

“ ITell, then, as we have still some hours of night, let 
us now obtain some rest, in the morning,, when the sun 
hath inOvib'ced us to each other, 1 may“tlicn judge from 
your countenances whether it is likely that wemay be 
better acquainted. Night is ,thc time for rep^ire, as Quin¬ 
tus Curtius says, ‘ Custos, bos, fur ntque sarurdos’ Slqep 
was made for all — my friends, good night.” 


CHAIT'TEII ’ix. 

IN WHICH THE AnVENTIIHES IN THE WAO. ON AKE CONTINj;EI>, AND 

WE NECOME MIUVE I'llZEI.EIi WITH OIJ'R NEW COAtrAMONS-WE 

LEAVE Ol'F TALKINU LATIN, ANJ) ENTER INTO » 

TimotiiV anil l tooK ms auvicc, anu were soon last asieep, 
I was awakened the pext mft;...ijig by feefing a hand in my 
trowser's pocketl-'l .seized it, qnd hcldu fast. 
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“ Now ji^st let CO my liand. will youcried a lachry¬ 
mal voice. 

I jumped'lip — it was broad dayliglit, and looked at the 
hiiiiian frame to which the hand was ar^ appendix. It was 
a very spare, awkwardly-built "form of a young man, ap- 
]flh«'ntly about twenty years old, but without the least sign 
of manhood on his chin. Ills face was cadaverous, with 
.largi'goggling eyes, high cheek bones, hair long and r^ged, 
reminding me of a rat’s nest, thin lips, and oafs large almost 
as an elephant’s. A more v,*bc-begom! wretch in appearance 
'I never beheh^ and I continued to look at him with sur¬ 
prise. He rei)eated his words with an idiotical expression, 
“ Jiftt let go my hatul^ can’t you ? ” 

“ IV'hat busin&s had your hand in my pocket ” replied 
I, angrily.. , 

“ I was feeling for my pocket handkerchief,” replied the 
young man. “ 1 always keeps it in my breeches’ pocket.” 

“ But not in your neighhour's, 1 presume ? ” 

“ My neighbour’s!” replied he, with a vacant stare. 
‘ Well, so it is, I see now — I thought it was my own.” 

1 released his hand; he immediately put it into his own 
pocket, and dsew out his handkerchjef, if the rag deserved 
the appellation. * •»*’ '• 

“ 'rHere,” said he, “ I told you 1 put it in that pocket — 
I‘always til,” • 

.“And pray who are you.'’” said I, as I looked St his 
• ilress, which was a pair of loose white Turkish trowSer.s, 
and an old spaiiftled jacket. 

“ Me ! why, I^in the IJtol.” 

“ More knave than fool, \ expect,” replied I, stiU much 
puzzlcil with his strange appearance and dress. 

“ Nay, there you mistake^, said the voice of last night 
“ He is not only a fool by profes.sion, but one by nature. 
It is a half-witted :,reature„who lerves me when 1 would 
attract the people. Strdnge, in thisworld, that wisdwn may 
cry*in tht stfeetk without bfSnc noticed, ^et folly will al¬ 
ways command a crowd.” 

During this address I tinned my eyes upon the speaker. 
He was an elderlj^-looking'person, w*tl>,tj)iite hair, dressed 
in a suit of black, ruffles and frill. H.is"eyfs,were bri'liant. 
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but the remainder of his face'it was difficult to decipher, 
as it was evidently painted, and the night’s jij^nbling in the 
waggon had so smeared it, that it appeared o^<«lmost every 
colour in the raii^w. On one side of him lay a large 
three-cornered cocked hat. On the other, a little lump of a 
boy, rolled up in the straw, like a marmot, and still sob .d 
asleep. Timothy looked at me, and when he caught my 
eye, bur.st ottt into a laugh. • • ' 

“ you lauffh at fhy appearance, I presume,” said the old 
man, mildly. • * 

“ I do in truth,” replied Tjmothy. “ I .never saw one' 
like you before, and 1 dare say never shall again.” 

“ 'I'hat is possible; yet probaDly»if you meet me again, 
you W'ould not know me.” • .. 

“ Among a hundred thousand,” replied Timothy, with 
increased mirth. 

“ We shall see, perhaps,” replied the quack doctor, for 
such the reader must have already ascertained to be his 
profession; “ but the waggon has stopped, and the driver 
will bait his horses. If inclined to eat, now is your time. 
Come, Jumbo, get up; Philotas, waken him, and follow me.” 

Philotas, for so was the fool styled by his master, twisted 
up somt?-wi>iaw, and stuffed the end of it into Jumbo's 
mouth. “ Now Jumbo will think he ,has got something to 
eat. I ,^lways wake him tliat way,” observ, 4 the fool, 
grinning at us. 

It certaiidy, as might be expected, did waken Jumbo, 
who uncoiled liimsclf, rubbed his eyes, stared at the tilt of 
the waggon, then at us, and witljout say ng a word, rolled 
himself out after the fool. Timothy and 1 followed. We 
found the doctor bargaining for some bread and bacon, his 
strange appearance exciting pmch amusement, and inducing 
the people to let him have a better bargain than perhaps 
otherwise they would have tltjne. Ileugave apart of the re¬ 
freshment to tiie boy and the fool; and walked out of the 
taproom with his own .share.* Timothy gncF"! w.'nt to the 
pump,' and had a good '■efrerhiiij; Wash,-and then for a 
shilling were permitted to make a very .hearty breakfast. 
The waggon ha"ii^,i^mainefrabout an-hgur, the driver gave 
us notice of hi^Tle]jyture ; hat the ‘doctor was no where 
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to be fouiH^ After a little delay, the waggoner drove oft’, 
eursiug him Vfor a 6i/Ar, and vowing that*he’d never have 
any more to.flo with a “lamed man.” In the mean time 
Timothy and 1 had taken our seats in tlje waggon, in com¬ 
pany with the fool, and Mastef Jumbo. We commenced 
a1i«'nversation witli the former; and soon found out, as tlie 
iloctor had ajisertcd, that he really w^s an i<liot., so much so 
that il was painful to converse with him. As for the letter, 
he had wiled himself away to take a little niore sleep. 1 
forgot to mention, that the’boy was* dressed much in the 
kame way as tlje fool, in an eld spangled jacket, and dirty 
white trowsers. For about anhourTimothy and 1 conversed, 
remailting upon the strange disappearance of the doctor, 
especiafly as he Itad given us hopes of employing us; in 
accepting which ofter, if e^er it should be made, we had not 
made up our minds, when we were interrupted with a voice 
crying out, “ Hillo, my man, can you give a chap a lift as 
far as Reading, for a shilling?” 

“ Ay, get up, and welcome,” replied the waggoner. 

The waggon did not stop, but in a moment or two the 
new passenger climbed in. He was dressed in a cltan 
smock frock, neatly worked up the .front, leather gaiters, 
and stout shoes ;*a Sundlc and a stick were in'’liis hand, 
fie smiled as he Iqpked round upon the company, and 
showed a b'.autiful set of tttpth. TIis face was djrk. and 
sun-burnt, but very handsome, and his eyes as blade as 
voals, and as brilliant as gas. “ Heh ! player folk — ]*’ve 
a notion," said hf^ as he sat down, looking at the doctor's 
attendants, and laSghing a.t us. “ Have you come far, 
.gentlemen ? ” continued he. < 

“ From London,” wjs my rtjply. 

“ llow do the crops look V> alrove, for down here the 
turni])s seem to have failed altogether ? Dry seasons won't 
do for tpriiips.” 

1 replied Shat 1 really could not satisfy him oft that 
])oin!, as i* was dark when we’passeft. 

“ Very true —1 hall forgotten tSiat,” replied he.. “ How¬ 
ever, the barleys look well; Jbut perhaps you don’t under¬ 
stand farming ? ’’ , 

I replied in the negative,’ and the o'inveKiition was Ubpt 
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up for two or three hours, in the course of wiiich I men¬ 
tioned tile quacle doctor, and liis strange depj!. lure. 

That is the fellow who cured so ma-^y people at 

-replied he^ and the conversation then turned upon 

his profession and mode of life, which Timothy and 1 agreed 
must be very amusing. We shall meet him agaijj.i I 
dare say,” replied the man. “ ^Vould you know hiitt ? ” 

“ I think so, indeed,” replied Timothy, laughing. 

“ fes, and so you would think that you would know a 
guinea from a halfpenny, if 1 nut it into your hands,” re¬ 
plied the man. '■ 1 do not wjsh to lay a bet, and win your 
money; hut 1 tell you, that 1 will put eitlier the one or 
the other into each of your haii!ls,,and if you hold it fast 
for one minute, and shut your eyes during that time, you 
will not be able to tell me which it is that you have in it.” 

“ That I am sure 1 w'ould,” replied 'J'iin ; and i made 
the same assertion. 

“ ATell, I was taken in that way at a fair, and lost ten 
shillings by the wager ; now, we'll try whether you can 
tell or not.” lie took out some money from his pocket, 
which he selected without our seeing it, put a coin into the 
hand of each of us, closing our fists over k, “ and now,” 
said hc,'-U,Veep your eyes shut for a inicute.” 

AVe did so, and a second or two afterwards wu. heard a 
voice t^iich we instantly retmgnised. “ Najj, but it was 
wrong to leaie me on the way-side thus, having agreed to 
pay the sum demanded. At my age one walketh not witli- 
out fatigue, ■ Excijmula tamcii quMlam. «)int nrhiiim,’ as 
Philostratus says, meaning, ‘ That old y'imhs lose their ac¬ 
tivity, and seek the help of a crutch.’ ” 

“ There’s the doctor,” cried Timothy, with his eyes still 
shut. - 

“ Now open your eyes,” said the man, “ and tell me, be¬ 
fore you open your htuid, what theri; is in it.” 

“ A halfpenny in mine,” said Tim. 

“ A guinea in minpy” replied I. 

Wb opened our ha'ndtj, antj they were emptif. 

“ AVh’cre the devil is it ? ” extJl'aimed ^, looking at Tim. 
“ And whet« the slevil’s^io doctor ?” renlied he. look 
ing round. 
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“ The fnoney is in the doctor’s pocket,” replied the rnaii, 
sioiling. 

“ Then where is the doctor’s pocket? ” 

“ Here,” replied he, slapping his ^locket, and looking 
sig'iificantly at us. “ I thought you were certain of 
knowing him again. About as certain as you were of tell¬ 
ing the money in your band.” 

. IJe then, to our astonishment, imitated the doctor's 
voice, ^nd quoted prosody, syntax, a'tid Lniin. Timothy 
and I were still in astonishment, when he continued, “ If 
I ^lad not found out that yqu were in want of employ, and 
further, that your services would be useful to me, 1 should 
not*Jiave made this .disPovery Do you now think that 
you kflow enpngh to enter into my service ? It is light 
work, and not bad pay ; and now you may choose.” 

“ I trust,” said I, “ tfiat there is no dishonesty ?” 

None that you need practise, lif you are so scrupulous : 
perhaps your scruples may some day be removed. I make 
the most of my wares — every merchant does the same. I 
practise upon the folly of mankind — it is on that, that 
wise men live.” 

Timothy gave me a push, &nd i^odded his bead for me 
to give my conscait* 1 reflected a few si ondi,‘’ahd at last 
I extemled my hand. “ 1 consent,” rejilicd I, “ with the 
reservation I have made.” 

“ You will not repent,” said he ; “ and I will take your 
companion, not that I want him particularly, but l do 
want you. The fact is, I want a lad df gentlemanly 
address, and handsome appearance—witli the very know¬ 
ledge you possess — and now we will say no more for the 
present. By-the-by, was that real Latin of yours?’* 

“ No,” replied I, lali^hing J “you quoted the grammar, 
and I leplicd with medical prescriptions. One was as 
good as the other.” 

“ Quite -^nay, better; for tbe schooR-boys mtiy find 
meNiut, t)ut Rht you. But trtiw observe, ^hen we come to 
the next cross road,* we nuist get Hown—at least, I ex¬ 
pect so; but )ve. shall kii'ow in a minute.” 

In about the time he uJ^mioned,* i^/lsyk, gipsy-looking 
aian looked into the \vsggoH, and spojcg'to pivr acquaintance 
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in an unknown language. He replied in the salue, and the 
man disappeared/ We continued our route^l'or about a 
quarter of an hour, when he got out, asked us to follow 
him, and speaking a few words to the fool, which I did 
not hear, left him and the boy in the waggon. We paid 
our fare, took possession of our bundles, and followed gp-r 
new companion for a few minutes on the cross road, when 
he stopped, and said, ''' I must now leave youj to prepare 
for yihir reception into our fraternity ; continue straight on 
this road until you arrive at a lime-kiln, and wait there till 
I come.” 

He sprang over a stile, and took a direction verging at 
an angle from the road, forced 0)is,way through a heilge, 
and disappeared from our sight. “ Upcn ,my word, 'I’i. 
mothy,” said I, “ I hardly know what to say to this. 
Have we done right in trusting to this man, who, I am 
afraid, is a great rogue ? I do not much like mixing with 
these gipsy people, for such I am sure he belongs to.” 

" I really do not see how we can do better,” replied Ti¬ 
mothy. “ The world is all before us, and we must force 
our own way through it. As for his being a quack doc¬ 
tor, I see no great harm in that. People put their faith in 
nostrums-wpre than they do in regular Kaedi’cincs ; and it 
is well known that quack medicines, as they cal! them, 
cure as pften as others, merely for that very reayon.” ” 

“ Very true, Timothy ; the mind once at ease, the 
body soon recovers, and faith, even in quack medicines, 
will often male' people whole; but do you think that he 
does no more than impose upon people i<l that way ’’ 
.“He may, or he may notj at all events, we need do 
no more, I suppose.” 

“ I am not sure of that'j.how'eter, we shall see. He 
says we may be useful to him, and 1 suppose we shall be, 
or he would not have engaged us—we sh^l soon find out.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

IN WHICH THE BEAVEK IS INTUODUCED TO SEVERAL NEW ACQUAINT- 
' VNCES, AND ALL CONNECTED WITH THEM, EXCEET BIRTH ANI] 

EAKENTAGE, WHICH APPEARS TO UK THE ONE THING WANTIEJ 

HiROUGHOUT THE WHOLE OE THIS WoAk. 

By this time we had arrived at the lime-kiln to which we 
had been directed, and we sat down on our bundles, 
chatting for fbout live niihutes, when our new acquaint¬ 
ance. made his ai>pearanc% with something in his hand, tied 
uj) in jBL handkeri-iiicf.* 

“You may as well put your coats into your bundles, and 
put on these frocks,” silid he; “ you will appear better 
among us, and be better received, for there is a yatkcriny 
now, and some of them arc queer customers. However, 
you have nothing to fear; when once you are with my 
wife and me, you are quite safeher little finger would 
protect you from five hundred.” 

“ Your wife! who, then, is she?” inquired 1, as I put 
my head thro'bglt tl *2 smock frock. * 

“ Sl\p is a great peisonage among the gipsie#. She is, by 
tlcscenf, one of thif heads of the tribe, and none dare to 
disolx'y her.” 

“ And you — are you a gipsy i 

“ No, and ygi. By birth 1 am not, bti'^by choice, and 
marriage, I am |idmitted; but 1 was not born under a 
hedge, I can assure you, Hthough I very often pass a niglit 
there now — that is, when I am .domestic ; but do not 
think tliat you are to peniain.rjng here; we shall leave in a 
few days, and may not meet the tribe again for months, 
although you may see my own family occasionally. I tlid 
not ask'you to join me to lAss a gipsy’s life— no, no, we 
must be^ stiwdng and active. Come, we are now close to 
them. Do not speak as you pass the huts, until you have 
entered mine. 'Then you may Jo as you please.” 

VYe turned short rounfii passed vthrougb a gap in the 
hedge, and found hurselves. on a sm*allteheed piece of^m. 

. E 2 
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Ttion, which was studded with about twenty of thirty low 
gipsy huts. The fires were alight and provisiolil apparently 
cooking. We passed by nine or ten, and obeyed our 
guide’s injunctions to keep silence. At last we stopped, 
and perceived ourselves to be standing by the fool, who was 
dressed like us, in a smock frock, and Mr. Jumbo, who ’• us 
very busy making the pot boil, blowing at the sticks under¬ 
neath till he was black in the face. Several of the’UieH 
passed near us, and examined us with no very pleacant ex¬ 
pression of countenance ; and we were not sorry to see our 
conductor, who had gone into the hut, return, followed by a 
woman, to whom he was speaking in the language of the tribe. 
“ Nattee bids you welcome,” said iie„as she approached.' 

Never in my life will the remembrance of the first 
aptiearance of Nattee, and the effect it had upon me, be 
erased from my memory. She was tall, too tall, had it not 
been for the perfect symmetry of her form. Her face of a 
clear olive, and oval in shape; her eyes jetty black; nose 
straight, and beautifully formed; mouth small, thin lips, 
with a slight curl of disdain, and pearly teeth. I never 
beheld a woman of so commanding a presence. Her feet 
were bare, but very sm^all, aS well as her hj^pds. On her 
fingers she-«yre many rings, of a curious old setting, and a 
))iece of gold hung on her forehead,^wbere the hair was 
jiarted. ^ She looked at us, touched her high forehead with 
the elfds of her fingers, and waving her hand gracefully, 
said,' in a soft voice, “ You are welcome,” and then turned 
to her husband^ speaking to him in her own language,.until 
by degrees they separated from us in eariftst conversation. 

Slie returned to us after a short time, without her 
husband, and said, in a voice, the notes of which were 
indeed soft, but the delivery of the words was most 
determined; “ I have said that you are welcome; sit down, 
therefore, and share witji us-j-fear nothing, you have no 
cause ta fear. faithful, then, while you serve him; and 
when you would quit us, say so, and receive.'your leave to 
depart ;'but if you attempt to d-sert uffwitlmut permission, 
then we shall suspect that you are’our enemies; and treat 
you accordingly, .There is your lodging while here,” 
continued she, po^jiiting to another hut.' “ There is but one 
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child with Jou, his boy (pointing to Junbo), who can lie 
at your feet. And now join us as friends. Fleta, where 
are you?” ^ 

A soft voice answered from.the tent of Natt^e, and soon 
afterwards came out a little gvl, of about eleven years old. 
The appearance of this child was a new source of intere'.t. 
■Stie^was a little fairy figure, with*a skin as white as the 
■ driven ^ow — light auburn hair, and large blue eye^; her 
dress was scanty, and showed a large portion of her taper 
•legp. She hastened to Nattge, and folding her arms across 
her breast, stood still, saying meekly, “ I am here.” 

‘'Know these as fijenfls, Fleta. Send that lazy Nnin 
(this was Phijotcs, the fool,) for more wood, and see that 
Jumbo tends the fire.” 

Nattee smiled, and leTt us. 1 observed she went to 
where forty or fifty of the tribe were assembled, in earnest 
discourse. She took her seat with them, and marked 
deference was paid to her. In the mean time Jumbo had 
blown up a brisk fire; we were employed by Fleta in 
shredding vegetables, which she threw into the boiling 
kettle. Num appeared with "more fuel, and at last there 
was nothing moAo^to do. Fleta sat down by us, and 
partingther long hair, which had fallen over her eyes, looked 
ua both in the face. 

“ Who gave you that name, Fleta ?” inquired I. 

“ They gave it me,” replied she. 

“ And who arc they ? ” 

“ Nattee, and Alelchio^ her husband.” 

“ But you are not their daughter ? ” 

“ No, I am not — that is, I belitve not.” 

The little girl stopjldH short, as if a.ssured that she had 
said too much, cast her eyes down on the ground, and 
folded her arms, so that her^ands,rcsted on each opposite 
shoulder. 

Timothy whispered to m?, “ Slit must.have been stolen, 
depend upon it.” 

“ Silence,” sqid I. 

The little girl ^overheafti him, **i(^,lo<'king at him, put 
her finger across hbr mouth, looking to jvUere Nuiif and 
Jumbo were sitting. 1 fait an interest for this child before 

E 3 
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I had been an hour in her company ; she was so graceful, 
so feminine, so mournful in the expression of her coun¬ 
tenance. That she was under restraint was evident ; but still 
she did did not appear to be -actuated by fear. Nattee was 
very kind to her, and the child did not seem to be more 
reserved towards her than to others; her mournful, pensive 
look, was perhaps inherent to her nature. It was not until 
long Jfter our first" acquaintance that I ever saw.a smile 
upon her features. Shortly after this little conversation, 
Nattee returned, walking with all the grace and dignity of 
a queen. Her husband, or Melchior, as I shall in future 
call him, soon joined us, and w6 sat down to our repast, 
which was excellent. It was composed 'of almost" every 
thing; sometimes 1 found myself busy with the wing of a 
fowl, at another, the leg of a rabbit — then a piece pf 
mutton, or other flesh and fowl, which I could hardly 
distinguish. To these were added every sort of vegetable, 
among which potatoes predominated, forminj, a sort of 
stew, which an epicure might have praised. I had a long 
conversation with Melchior in the evening; and, not to 
weary the reader, I shall nolv proceed to state all that I 
then and subsequently gathered frofir"4iim and others, 
relative to the parties with whom we were associating. 

Melchior would not state who and what he was previous 
to hi^'having joined the fraternity of gipsies ; that he was 
not "of humble birth, and that he had," when young, quitted 
his friends ou*>of love for Nattee, or from some other cattles 
not to be revealed, he led me to surmi^-. He had been 
many years in company with the tribe, and although, as 
one received into it, he did not stand so high in rank and 
estimation as his wife, still, from hfs"marriage with Natt<'e, 
and his own peculiar qualifications and dexterity, he was 
almost as absolute as she was. 

Melchior and Nattee were supposed to be the most 
wealthy of all the gipsies, ahd, at the satfte time, they 
were the most liberal* of thei' wealth. Melchior, it ap¬ 
peared, gained money in three different characters; as a 
quack doctor, the character in which we first saw him ; se¬ 
condly, as a juggler, in which art he was most expert; and, 
thirdly, as a fortune-teller, and ulse man. 
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Nattee, Ks I liefore mentioned, was of^very high rank, or 
caste, in her tribe. At her first espousal of Melchior she 
lost much of her influence, as it was considered a de¬ 
gradation ; but she was then very yodng, and must have 
been most beautifuL The talents of Melcliior, and her own 
spirit, however, soon enabled her to regain, and even add 
still more fo, her power and consideration among the tribe ; 
and it ^as incredible to what extent, with the meanskwhich 
she possessed, this power was augmented. 

, Melchior had no children by his marriage, and, as far as 
I could judge Trom the few tJords which would escape from the 
lips.of Nattee, she did not wish for any, as the race would 
not be considered pure. The subdivision of the trilte which 
followed Nattee consisted of about forty, men, women, and 
children. These were Puled by her during the absence of 
her husband, who alternately assumed dilferent characters, 
as suited his purpose; but in whatever town Melchior 
might happen to be, Nattee and her tribe were never far off, 
and always encamped within communication. 

I ventured to question Melchior about the little Fleta ; 
and he stated that she was .the child of a soldier’s wife, 
who had bedn hiaiight to bed, and died a few hours after- 
ward.-i; that, at the time, she was on her way to join her 
husband, and had*been taken ill on the road — had been 
assisted by Nattee and hei* companions, as far as*tl\py were 
able — had been buried by them, and that the chi^d had 
been reared in .the camp. 

In time, theflittle girl became very intimate, and very 
partial to me. I questlbned her as to her birth, telling her 
what Melchior had stated : for a.long while she would not 
answer ; the poor child hqd learned caution even at that 
early age ; but after we were more intimate, she said, that 
which Melchior had stated was not'true. She could re¬ 
collect v&y well living in ^ greSt hous^ with every thing 
very fjpe ahoqt her; but still it .appeared as if it were a 
dream. She fecollected two white ponies — aod a lady 
who was.her mamma.—^nd ’a mulberry-tree, where she 
stained her frock; soijKtimes ot})er things came to her 
memory, and tlftn.she forgot thenf agttin. From this it was 
evident that she had'bqen stolen, and was'probably of good 
E 4 
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parentage; certainly, if elegance and symmetry of person 
and form could prove blood, it never was more marked than 
in this interesting child. Her abode with the gipsies, and 
their peculiar mode of life and manners, had rendered her 
astonishingly precocious in intellect; but of education she 
had none, except what was instilled into her by Melchior, 
whom she always accom^ranied when he assume'd his cha¬ 
racter {IS a juggler. .She then danced on the slack wire, at 
the same time performing several feats in balancing, throw¬ 
ing of oranges, &c. tV^hen Melchior was under other dis¬ 
guises, she remained in the camp with Nattee. 

Of Num, or Philotas, as Melchior thought proper to.eall 
him, 1 have already spoken. He was a h?lf-w'itted -idiot, 
picked up in one of Melchior’s excursions; and as he stated 
to me, so did it prove to be the fac,-, that when on the stage, 
and questioned as a fool, his natural folly, and idiotical va¬ 
cancy of countenance, were applauded by the spectators as 
admirably assumed. Even at the alehouses and taverns 
where we stopped, every one imagined that all his folly was 
p™tence, and looked upon him as a very clever fellow. 
There never was, perhaps, such a lachrymose countenance 
as this poor lad’s ; and this added still nastye to the mirth of 
others, being also considered as put on for the occasion. 
Stephen Kemble played FalstafF without stuffing—^Num 
played jht fool without any effort or preparation. Jumbo 
was also “ picked upthis was not done by Melchior, 
who stated, tha^ any body might have him who claimed 
him ; he tumbled with the fool upon the s'age, and he also 
ate pudding to amuse the spectators — the only part of the 
performance which was spited to Jumbo’s taste, for he was 
a terrible little glutton, and never,lost any opportunity of eat¬ 
ing, as well as of sleeping. 

And now, having dcscrilted all our new companions, I 
must narrate wlia^ passed between Melchior and me, the 
day after our joining the gamp. • He first ran ■through his 
various professions, pointing out to me that' as juggler he 
required a confederate, in which capacity 1 might be very 
useful, as he would soon, instruct tnc in all his tricks. As 
a quack doctor he Vauteit the services of both 'fira and 
myself in mixing up, radking pills„&c., and also in assist- 
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ing him in {krsuading the public of his great skill. As a 
fortune-teller, I should also be of great service, as he would 
explain to me hereafter. In short, he wanted a person 
of good personal appearance and etlucafion, in whom he 
might confide in every way. As to Tim, he might be 
made useful, if he chose, in various ways ; amongst 
others^ he wished him to learn tumbling and playing the 
fool, when, at times, the fool was required to give a shsewd 
answer on any point on which he would wish the public to 
l^e made acquainted. I agreed to my own part of the per- 
forniance, and fhen had somS conversation with Timothy, 
who immediately consentetl to do his best in what was 
allotted as his shar^e. Tllus was the matter quickly arranged, 
Melchior observing, that he had said nothing about re¬ 
muneration, as I should fiitd that tiusting to him was far 
preferable to stipulated wages. 


CHAPTER XI. 


WIIATKVEKi MAT BE TUF OPINION OF THE RBAOEB, HE CANNOT ASSERT 
THAT WE ABE NO CON^HhRS -W^^IIIT OUR WARES TO CUS¬ 

TOMERS, AND OUR PROFITS ARE CoMnDERABLE. 

We had been three days in the camp when, the gathering 
was broken up, ejeh gang taking their own Vay. What 
the meeting was about 1 could not exactly discover : one 
occasion of it was to make arrangements relative to the dif¬ 
ferent counties in whiclj ^he subdivisions were to sojourn 
during the next year, so that‘they might know wheie to 
communicate with each other, and, at the same time, not 
interfere'by being too near; but tllere were many other 
points discus^l, of which, a^ a stranger, 1 was khpt in 
ignorance.* Melchior answered all my questions wjth ap¬ 
parent candour,’hut his hftitu*l deceit was such, that 
whether he fold the truth os not was jmpossible to be as¬ 
certained by his coarijenance. 

When the gathering dispersed we packed up, and locited 
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ourselves about two miles from the common, o# Uie borders 
of a forest of oak and ash. Our food was cliiefly game, for 
we had some excellent poachers among us; and as for fish, 
it appeared to be at their command ; there was not a pond 
or a pit but they could tell in a moment if it were tenanted, 
and if tenanted, in half an hour every fish would be floating 
on the top of the water, by the throwing in -of some in¬ 
toxicating sort of berry ; ottier articles of food occasionally 
were found in the caldron; indeed, it was impossible to 
fare better than we did, or at less expense. 

Our tents were generally pitched not far^rom a pool of 
water, and to avoid any unpleasant search, which some¬ 
times would take place, every thing liable to detection was 
sunk under the water until it was required for cooking; 
once in the pot, it was considered as safe. But with the 
foraging, Timothy and I had nothing to do; we par¬ 
ticipated in the eating, without asking any questions as to 
how it was procured. 

My time was chiefly spent in company with Melchior, 
who initiated me into all the mysteries of cups and balls — 
juggling of every description — feats with cards, and made 
me acquainted with aS his apparatu^^ for prepared tricks. 
For hours and hours was I employed by his directions in 
what is called “making the pass" wi.h a pack of cards, as 
almost till tricks on cards Ireptnd upon your dexterity in 
thip manoeuvre. In about a month I was considered as a 
very fair adept; in the mean time, Timothy had to undergo 
his career of gymnastics, and was to be seen all day tumbling 
and re-tumbling, until be could tumble on his feet again. 
Light and active, be soon became a very dexterous per¬ 
former, and could throw a somerset either backwards or 
forwards, walk on his hands, eat fire, pull out ribands, and 
do fifty other tricks to amuse a gaping audience. Jumbo 
also was worked hard' to bring down his fat, a.id never 
was allowed his dinner.until jhc had given .satisfaction to 
Melchior. Even littlfe Fleta had to practise occasionally, 
as we were preparing fof an expedition.' Melchior, who 
appeared determined,, to create an effect, left us for three 
days, and retumed'with not only dresses for Timothy and' 
me, but also‘new dresses for the rest of the company; 
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end shortlyl afterwards, bidding farewell/o Naffe'e and the 
rest of the gipsies, we all set out — that is, Melchior, I, 
Timothy, Pleta, Num, and Jumbo. Late in the evening 

we arrived at the little town .of- f and took up our 

quarters at a public-house, with the landlord of which 
Melchior had already made arrangements. 

“^Well, Timothy,” said I, as seen as we were in bed, 

• “’how do you like our new life and prospect^ ^ ” • 

“ I like it better than Mr. Cojthagus’s rudimans, and 
.carrying out physic, at all events. But how does your 
dignity like tiftning Merry Andrew, Japhet ? ” 

‘f To tell you the trutU I do not dislike it. There is a 
wildnqss and a dejil-may-care feeling connected with it which 
is grateful to me at present. How long it may last I can¬ 
not tell; but for a year or two it appears to me that we 
may be very happy. At all events, we shall see the world, 
and have more than one profession to fall back upon.” • 

“ That is true ; but there is one thing that annoys me, 
Japhet, which is, we may have difficulty in leaving these 
people when we wish. Besides, you forget that you are 
losing sight of the principal object you had in view, that is, 
of ' finding out v pj ir father.’ ” 

“ I certainly never expect to find him among the gipsies,” 
replied' I, “for cMldren are^at a premium with them. 
They steal from others, and* aW not very likely th?refore to 
leave them at the Foundling. But I do not know wltgtlicr 

* 1 have not as good a chance in our present employment as 
in arty other, ^have often been thinking tbat as fortune¬ 
tellers we may get hold Of many strange secrets ; however, 
we shall see. Melchior says, that.he intends to appear in 
that character as soon as he .has made a harvest in his pre¬ 
sent one.” 

“ What do you think of Melchior, now that you have 
been so'much with him ? ” • 

“ I thinly him an unprinfipled {nan, but still with many 
good qualities. ' He appears to hare a pleasure iu deceit, 
and to havp waged war- witfi the*world in general. Still he 
is generous, and, to a certain degree, confiding; kind in 
his disposition, alld apparently a vely j^od husband. There 
is something on his mi|id which weigh# Rim down occa- 
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sionally, and checks him in the height of his (rmirth. It 
comes over him lilte a dark cloud over a bright summer sun ; 
and he is all gloom for a few minutes. I do not think that 
he would now comkiit any great crime ; but I have a sus¬ 
picion that he has done something which is a constant cause 
of remorse.” 

“ You are a very good judge of character, Jiqrhet. But 
what ^ dear little child is that Fleta! She may exclaim • 
with you— Who is my father?” ' 

“ Yes, we are both ih much the same predicament, and , 
that it is which I believe has sb much increased my attaeli- 
ment to her. We are brother anjl sister in misfortune, find 
a sister she ever shall he to me, if such is the will of Heaven. 
But we must rise early to-morrow, Tim ; so'good night. ’ 

“ Yes, to-morrow it will be juggle and tumble — eat fire 
— um — and so on, as Mr. Cophagus would have said; so 
good night, Japhet.” 

The next morning we arrayed ourselves in our new 
habiliments ; mine were silk stockings, shoes, and while 
.kerseymere knee’d breeches, a blue silk waistcoat loaded with 
tinsel, and a short jacket to correspond of blue velvet, a sash 
fopnd my waist, a hat and a plume of feathers. Timothy 
decial®*' ^ looked very handsome, and as the glass said the 
sameasPltthi as it could sjieak, 1 belicvc»l him. Timothy's 
dress wa^ * of "'tJ® Ti®ki«h trowsers and red jacket, 
with ipangles. The others were much the same. Fleta 
y,ns attired in small, white satin, Turkish trowsers, blue 
u'uslin and silver embroidered frock, wof^ed sandals,'and 
tier hair braided and plaited in long tails behind, and she 
looked like a little syliih. Melchior’s dress was precisely 
the same as mine, and a m»re regitectable company was 
seldom seen. Some musicians'had been hired, and hand¬ 
bills were now circulated all over the town, stating that 
Signor Eugenio Velotti,*with his company, would liuve the 
honour flf performing before thf nobility and grtitry, ’fhe 
hill contained the fare wiich was to bo provided, iiid inti¬ 
mated the hour of the performance, and th’c prices to be 
paid for the seats. Thp' perfortvance was to take place in 
a very large room attached to the innj'which, previous to 
the decadence of sthe town, had Been used as an assembly- 
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room. A vlatform was erected on the outside, on which 
were place* the musicians, and where we all occasionally . 
made our appearance in our splendid dresses to attract the 
wonder of the people. There we strutted up and down, all 
hut poor little Fleta, who appeared to shrink at the display 
from intuitive modesty. AVlnjn the music ceased, a smart 
parley between Melchior and me, and Pliilotas and Timothy, 
as tlie two fools, would takd place ;*and Melchior declared, 
after tb^ performance was over, that we conducted oui%elves 
to admiration. , 

. ‘‘ Pray, Mr. Philotas, do me the favour to tell me how 

many people you think are now present ? ” said Melchior 
to Nnm, in an imperative* voice. 

“ I don’t l^jiojv,” said Num, looking up with his idiotical, 
'melancholy face. 

“ Ila! ha ! ha! ” roafed the crowd at Num's stupid 
answer. 

“ The fellow’s a fool! ” said Melchior, to the gaping 
audience. 

“Well, tlAn, if he can’t tell, perhaps you may, Mr. 
Dionysius,” said I, addressing Tim. 

“ flow many, sir i* Do you want to know exactly and 
directly ? ” ’ 

“ Yes, sir, immediately." 

“ Without countmg, sir ? ” , 

“ Yes, sir, without counting.’’ 

_ “ Well then, .sir, I will tell, and make no mistake; there’s 

exactly as many xtgain as half." 

“ fla ! ha 1 h^! ” from the crowd. 

“ 'I'hat won’t do, sir. How many may be the half?” 

“ How many may be the half? • Do you know yourself, 
sir > ” 

“ Yes, sir, to he sure I do.” 

“ Then there’s no lliccasion for me to tell you.” 

“ Ha”! ha ! ha! ” 

“ VV’eU sit,” continuttl Melchior to Philotas, “ per- 
ha])8 you ’ll tell how many,ladi^s and gentlemen We may 
ex|)cct to honour us with- their company to-night.” 

“ How many, sir.? ” 
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“ 1 ’m sure I don’t know,” said Nura, afte^ a pause. 

‘‘ I’ositively yeu are the greatest fool I ever met with,” 
■said Melchior, 

“ Well, he does act the fool as natural as life,” observed 
the crowd. “ What a stupid face he does put on ! ” 

“ Perhaps you will be abje to answer that question. Mr. 
Dionysius,” said 1 to Tim. 

*■' Yes, sir, 1 know exactly.” 

“ Well, sir, let’s-hear.” 

“ In the first place, .all the pretty women will come, and 
all the ugly ones stay away ; jnd as for th^men, all those 
who have got any money will be certain to come; those who 
hav’n’t, poor devils, must stay ouisidp.” 

“ Suppose, sir, you make a bow to the ladies.” 

A very low one, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, very low indeed.” 

'Pim bent his body to the ground, and threw a somerset 
forward. “ There, sir ; 1 bowed so low, that I came up 
on •he other side.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! capital! ” from the crowd. 

“ 1 ’ve got a round turn in my back, sir,” continued Tim, 
rubbing himself. “ Hadn’t 1 better take it out again ?” 

“ By all means.” 

Tim threw a somerset baekwards. , “ There, sir, all’s 
ri ht no,)y. One good turn deserves anotlrcr. Now I ’ll 
be off.” 

“'■Where are you going to, sir ? ” 

‘ ‘ Going sir.! Why, I left my lollipop in the tinderrbox, 
and 1 ’m going to fetch it.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

“• Strike up, music!” and, Master Jumbo commenced 
tunihling. 

Such was the elegant wit with which we amused and at¬ 
tracted the audience, i’erhafjy, had we been more.refined, 
we should not h(.ve been so successfid. 

That evening we hatl the robm as full as ft' could hold. 
Signor Velotti alian Mdlchjor astonished them, 'fhe cards 
appeared to obey his commands — rings were discovered in 
lady’s shoes— watf,lies.,wcre beat to a powder and made 
whole — canary Itirds ftew out of eggs. 'The audience were 
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delighted. entertainment closed with Fleta’s perform¬ 

ance on the slack wire; and certainly newer was there any 
thing more beautiful and graceful. Balanced on the wire 
in a continual, waving motion, her eyes ^xed upon a point 
to enable her to maintain her position, she performed 
several feats, such as the playing with five oranges, balancing 
swords, &c.. Her extreme beauty — her very picturesque 
and becoming dress —her mournfuf expression and down¬ 
cast eye*— her gentle manner, appeared to win the hearts 
of tlie audience ; and when she was.assisted off from her 
perilous situation by Melchior and me, and made her 
graceful courtesy, the plaudits were unanimous. 

Vrheii the companji di^Jiersed I went to her, intending 
to praise her, JjiR 1 found her in tears. “ What is the 
matter, my dear Fleta ? ” 

“ O nothing ! don’t say I have been crying—but I can¬ 
not bear it — so many people looking at me. Don't say a 
W’Ord to Melchior — 1 won’t erv anv more.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

IT IS VERY pASY TO HVMBOO TJIftSE WHO ARE SO EAGER TO%E HUM- 

RUCGEI) AS TEOriE ARE IN THIS WORM) OF IIUMBI G -WE SHOW 

• OURSELVES EXCESSIVELY DISINTERESTED, WHICH ASTONISHES EVeRY 
BODY. 

I KissRD and consoled hA; she threw her arm round my 
neck, and remained there with her.face hid for some time. 
We then joined the othtrs at kupper. Melchior was much 
pleased with our success, and highly praised the conduct of 
Timothy and myself, which he pronounced was, for the first 
attempt,*far beyond his expettationl. 

We contfnued to astonish all tljp good people of —— 
for five Says, when we discovered the indubitable fact, that 
there was no more money to*be eiftracted from their pockets, 
upon which we resumed o\w usual clothes and smock frocks, 
and with our bufldles in .our hands,“Set off for another 
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market town, about fifteen miles distant. Tjliere we were 
equally successful, and Mclcliior was delighted with our 
having proved such a powerful acquisition to his troop ; but 
not to dwell too long upon one subject, I sliall inform the 
reader that, after a trip of six weeks, during which we were 
very well received, we onqe more returned to the camp, 
which had located within five miles of our last scene of ac¬ 
tion. Every one was content — we were all glad to get 
back and rest.from our labours. Melchior was ]>leased with 
his profits, poor littlq Flcta overjoyed to be once more in 
the seclusion of her tent, and, Nattee vcry^lad to hear of 
our good fortune, and to see her husband. Timothy and 1 
had already proved ourselves so risefnl, that Melchior treated 
us with the greatest friendship and confidence — and he 
made us a present out of the gams, for our exertions ; to 
me he gave ten, and to Timothy five, pounils. 

“ There, .Taphet, had you hired yourself I should not 
have paid you mote than seven shillings per week, finding 
you in food ; but you must acknowledge that for six weeks 
that is not bad pay. However, your earnings will depend 
upon our success, and 1 rather think that we shall make a 
much better thing of it wlitm next we start,, which will be 
in about a fortnight; but we have sm-.e arrangements to 
make. Has Timothy a good memory ? ” 

“ I .think he has.” * 

“ That is well. 1 told you before that we are to try the 
‘ Wise Man,’— but first we must have Nattee in play. 

To-morrow we will start for-mentioning a.small 

quiet town about four miles off. 

We did so, early the nextgnorning, and arrived about 
noon, pitching our tents on the common, not far from the 
town ; but in this instance we left all the rest of our gang 
behind. Melchior’s own party and his two tents were all 
that were brought by t|ie donkeys. 

Melchior and I, dressed as countrymen, went into the 
town at dusk, and ente.cd a respectable sort of inei, taking 
our seats at one of the tallies ip the tap-room, and, as we 
had alreaiTy planned, after we had' called, for beer, com¬ 
menced a conversation „in the hearing qf the others who 
were sitting drinking and smoking.. 
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“ Well, ^ never will believe it — it's all cheat and 
trickery,” said Melchior, " and they only 8o it to pick your 
pocket. Toll your fortune, indeed! 1 suppose she promised 
you a rich wife and half-a-dozen childrci.” 

“ No, she did not," replied I, “ for I am too young to 
marry ; but she told me what 1 know has happened.’’ 

Well, what was that ? ” , 

■ •“ AVhy, she told me that my mother had married again, 
and turrsed me out of doors to work for'my bread.” 

“ Hut she might have heard that.’' 

“ How could she ? No, that 'a not possible ; but she told 
me I had a mole on my knee, which was a sign of luck. 
Now how could she know that ? ” 

“ AVell, I graflt that was odd — and pray what else did 
she promise you ? ” , 

“ AVhy, she said that I should meet with my dearest 
friend to-night. Now that does puzzle me, for I have but 
one in the world, and he is a long way off." 

“ Well, if you do meet your friend, then I ’ll believe 
her ; but if not, it has been all guess work; and pray what 
did you pay for all this — was it a shilling, or did she pick 
your pocket i* ’’ * , 

“That’s whatTptizzles me, — she refused to take any 
thing. .1 offered it »gain and again, and she said, ' No ; 
that she would have no mongy — that her gift was»not to 
be sold.”’ 

• “ Well, that is odd. Do you hear what.this young man 
says,”, said Melchior, addressing the others, who had swal¬ 
lowed every wordf . 

“ Yes,” replied one ; “ but who is this person ? ” 

“ The queen of the^ gipsies^ I am told. I never saw 
such a wonderful woman in my life — her eye goes right 
through you. I met her on the common, and, as she passed, 
she dropped a handkerchief. • 1 raa back to give it her, 
and then shesthanked roe and^said, ‘ Open ^our haitd and 
let me see thfi’palm. Here are gresft linesj and you,will be 
fortunate; ’ and then she told me a great deal more, and bid 
God bless nte.” . 

“ Then if she #aid that, she cannot^ave dealings with 
the devil,” observed Melchior. 


9 
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“ Very odd — very strange — take no mon^y — queen 
of the gipsies,” v?as echoed from all sides. 

The landlady and the bar-maid listened with wonder, 
when who should dCime in, as previously agreed, hut Timo¬ 
thy. I pretended not to see’him ; but he came up to me, 
seizing me by the hand, and shaking it with ajjparent de. 
light, and crying, “ Wilson, have you forgot Smitli ? ” 

“ f^mith ! ” cried I, looking earnestly in his face. “ Why 
so it is. How came you here ? ” 

“ I left Dublin threb days ago,” replied he ; “ but how 
] came here into this house, is one of the sR-angest thirtgs 
that ever occurred. 1 was walking over the common, when 
a tall handsome woman looked at roe, and said, ‘ Young 
man, if you will go into the third public^nSuse you pass, 
you will meet an old friend, who, expects you.’ I thought 
she was laughing at me ; but as it mattered very little in 
which house 1 passed the night, 1 thought, for the fun of 
the thing, I might as well take her advice.” 

“ How strange! ” cried Melchior, “ and she told him 
the same — that is, he would meet a friend.” 

Strange — very strange—wonderful — astonishing ! ” 
was echoed from all quarters, and the fame of the gipsy was 
already established. 

Timothy and 1 sat down togethen, conversing as old 
friends,' and Melchior went about from one to the other, 
narrating the wonderful occurrence till past midnight, 
when we all three took beds at the inn, as if we weie 
travellers. ,' 

The report which we had circulated that evening induced 
many people to go out to see Nattee, who appeared to take 
no notice of them ; and when aske;d,to tell fortunes, waved 
tliem away with her hand. But, although this plan of 
Melchior’s was, for the first two or three days, very expe¬ 
dient, yet, asit was not intended to last, Timothy; who re¬ 
mained with me at the inn, became very intimate with the 
bar-mgid, and oktainejfrom her most of the particulars of 
her life. J, also, from reifeated conversations with the land¬ 
lady, received information very .'mportant,- relative to her¬ 
self and many of«<he'families in the town; but as the 
employment of .Nattde was for 'an ulterior object, we con- 
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tented our^dves with gaining all the information we could 
before we proceeded further. After we had been there a 
week, and the fame of the gipsy woman had been marvel¬ 
lously increased—many things IiavingTieen asserted of her 
which were indeed ti uly improbable — Melchior agreed 
that Timothy should persuatfe the bar-maid to try if the 
gipsy woman would tell her fortune : the girl, with some 
tVepidation agreed, but at the same tipie, expecting •to be 
refused* consented t(f walk with him over the common. 
Timothy advised her to pretend to pick up a sixpence when 
near to Natte?, and ask hef if it did not belong to her; 
and the bar-maid actedgipon his suggestions, having just 
before that (juUtcd fbe arm of Timothy, who had con¬ 
ducted her. 

“ Did you drop a sixpence? I have picked up one,’ 
said the girl, trembling with fear as she addressed Natt&. 

“ Child,” replied Nattee, who was prepared, “ I have 
neither dropped a sixpence nor have you found one — but 
never mind that, I know that which you wish, and I know 
who you arc. Now what wotdd you with me? Is it to 
inquire whether the landlord and landlady of the Golden 
Lion intend to keep you in their service ? ” 

No,” replied the girl, frightened at what she heard ; 
“ not to inquire tliat, but to ask what my fortune will be?” 

“ Open your palm, pretty maid, and I will fell you. 
Hah 1 I see that you were born in the AVest — your father 
is dead— your mother is in service — and let me see, —you 
have'a brother a^sea — now in the AA'^est Indies.” 

At this intelligence, aM of which, as may be supposed, 
had been gathered by us, the poor gjrl was so frighti ned that 
she fell down in a swoon, and Timothy carried her off. AVlien 
she was taken home to the inn, she was so ill that she was 
put into bed, and what she did say was ’so incoherent, that, 
added t<r Timothy’s narrativT, the i6itonisl]j,nent of the land¬ 
lady and others was beyoiukall bognds. I tried very hard 
to hrinjf the landlady, but she would not fonsent; and now 
Nattee was pestered by petiple \)f higher condition, who 
wished to Itear What she would say« Here Natlee’s powers 
were brought inttf pjay. She woulfl n8t refuse to see them, 
but would not give answers till she- harhaSked questions, 
p 2 
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andj as from us she had gleaned much general iiiformation, 
BO by making this knowledge appear in her questions to 
them, she made them believe she knew more. If a young 
person came to he^, she would immediately ask the name 
— of that name she had all the references acquired from us 
as to family and connexions. Bearing upon them, she 
■would ask a few more, and then give them an-abrupt dis¬ 
miss?!. 

This behaviour was put up with from one of her com¬ 
manding jiresence, who refused money, and treated those 
who accosted her as if she was their superior: Many came 
again and again, telling her all thgy knew, and acquainting 
her with every transaction of their lift, to induce her to pro¬ 
phesy, for such, she informed them, was the' surest way to 
call the spirit upon ligr. By these means we obtained the 
secret history of the major part, that is, the wealthier part 

of the town of . ; and although the predictions of 

Nattee were seldom given, yet when given, they were given 
with such perfect and apparent knowledge of the parties, 
that when she left, which she did about six weeks after her 
first appearance, the whole town rang with accounts of her 
wonderful powers. , 

It will appear strange that Melchior"would not permit 
Nattee to reap a harvest, which might have been great; 
but the fact w.as that he only allowed the seed to be sown 
that a greater harvest might be gathered hereafter. Natti'c 
disappeared, the gii)sics’ tent was no longer on the common, 
and the grass, which had been beaten dotyn into a road by 
the feet of the frequent applicants to her, was again per¬ 
mitted to spring up. A\'’e also took our departure, and 
rejoined the camp with Native, where we remained for a 
fortnight, to permit the remembrance of her to subside a 
little — knowing that the appetite was alive, and would not 
be satisfied until it was .tppeased. 

After’ that time Melchior, Timothy, and I, again set oiF 

for the town of —-> and stopping at a superior inn in 

another part of the townj- dressed as travellers, that is, 
people who go about the country for orders from the ma¬ 
nufacturers, ordered«our‘beds and supper iu the coffee-room. 
The conversatK)I^ was- soon turned upon the wonderful 
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powers of Wattle, the gipsy. “ Nonsense,” said Melchior, 
“ slie knows nothing. I have heard of her. But there u 
a man coming this way (should he happen to pass througll 
this town) who will surprise and frighten you. No one 
knows who he is. He is named the Great Aristodcmua 
He knows the past, the present, and the future. He never 
looks at people’s hands — he only looks you in the face, 
aiiJ u;oe be to them who tell him a lie. Otherwise, he is 
good ttdnpered and obliging, and will tell what will come to 
pass, and his predictions never ha^e been known to fail. 
They say tha» he is hundreds of yeais old, and his hair is 
while as silver.” At this,information many expressed their 
ilouhts, and many others vaunted the powers of the gipsy. 
Melchior repHetl, “ that all he knew was, that for the sum 
of two guineas paid down, he had tol^ him of a legacy left 
him of six hundred pounds, which otherwise he would 

never have known of or received.” All the town of - - 

being tpiite alive for fortune-telling, this new report gained 
wind, and after a week's sojourn, Melchior thought that 
the attemjit should be made. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SEED UATINr..BEEN rAKEFI'Lr.r SOWN, WE l5oW REAP A GOl.DEN 

HARVEST-WE y£LT, EVEHV BODY WHAT THEY KNEW BEFORE, 

AND WE ARE LOOKED UFON AS MOST MARVELLOUS BY MOST MAR¬ 
VELLOUS FOOLS. 

We accordingly packet! up and departed to another market 
town. Timothy dressed in a sombre, suit of black, very 
much like an undertaker, wa« provided with a horse, with the 
following directions: to pjoceed leisure^ until'he was 

within half a’ mile of the town of —J-. and then to gallop 

in as fast as he could, stop «t tlus best inn in the place, and 
order apartments for the ^reat Aristodeinus, who might be 
expected in half, an bout. Every tlijjig in this world de¬ 
pends’upon appearances, "that is, wtoi intend to gull 
F 3 
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it; and as every one in the town had heard df the Oreat 
Aristodemus, so eVery one was anxious to know something 
about him, and Timotliy was pestered with all manner of 
questions; but he Acclared that lie was only bis courier, and 
could only tell what other people said; but then what other 
people said, by Timotby’s aeoount, was very marvellous 
indeed. Timothy bad jiardly time to secure the best rooms 
in the hotel, when Melchior, dressed in a long flowing' silk 
gown, witli a Wig of long white hair, a square cap, 'and two 
or three gold chains hanging from his neck, certainly most 
admirably disguised, and attended by me in* the dress of a 
German student, a wig of long brown locks hanging down 
my shoulders, made our appearance* in a post chaise and 
four, and drove up to the door of the inn,'at! a pace which 
shook every house ii^be street, a*id occasioned every win¬ 
dow to be tenanted mth one or more heads to ascertain the 
cause of this unusual occurrence, for it was not a very great 
town, although once of importance; but the manufactures 
had been removed, and it was occupied by those who had 
become independent by their own exertions, or by those of 
their forefathers. 

The door of the chyise was opened by tl'O obsequious 
Timothy, who pushed away the ostlers'and waiters, as if 
unworthy to approach his master, and the Great A'ristode- 
mus made his appearance. As,he ascended the steps of the 
door, his passage was for a moment barred by one whose 
profession Melciijor well knew. “ Stand aside, exciseman!” 
said he, in a commanding voice. “ No oqe crosses mypath 
with impunity,” Astonished at liearing Ins profession thus 
mentioned, the exciseman, who was the greatest bully in 
the town, slipped on one side with^ consternation, and .all 
those present lifted up their eyes and hands with astonish¬ 
ment. The Great Aristodemus gained his room, and shut 
his door; and 1 went out to jiwy for the chaise ami order 
supper, while Tifnothy and the,portcrs were busy with our 
luggage, which was very considerable. ‘ 

“ My master will not se» anysoue,” said I to the land¬ 
lord : “ he quits this town to-mqrrow, if the letters arrive 
which he expects bjuthe'post; therefore,«pray get rid of 
this crowd, and ,let him be quiet,.for he is very tired. 
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having fravgUcd one hundred and fifty miles since the dawn 
of day ” • 

When Tim and I had performed this duty, we joined 
Melchior in his room, leaving the neifs to be circulated. 
“This promises well,” obserted Melchior; “up to the 
present we have expended much time and money ; now we 
must sec if .we cannot recover it tenfold, .laphet, you must 
'take* an opportunity of going out again after supper^ and 
make inquiries of the lamllord what poor people they have 
in the town, as 1 am very generaus, and like to relieve 
'them ; you m«y observe, that all the money oflered to me 
for practising my art, I give away to the poor, having no 
occasion for it.” Tliis f did, and we then sat down to 
supper, and Ijnfling unpacked our baggage, went to bed, 
after locking the door of/he room, aj^ taking out the key. 

The next morning we had every tmng in readiness, and 
as the letters, as the reader may suppose, did not arrive by 
tln‘ post, we were obliged to remain, and the landlord ven- 
tureil to hint to me, that several people were anxious to 
consult iiiy master. 1 replietl, that 1 would speak to him, 
btit it was necessary to caution those who came, that they 
must either qftcr gold — or dothing at all. I brought his 
consent to see one or two, but no more. Now, although 
we ha I various ai'paiatus to use, when required, it was 
thought that the effect woi^d be greater, if, in tliosfirst in¬ 
stance, every thing was simple. Melchior, therefore, rc- 
. mained sitting at the table, which was covered with a Black 
cloth, worked with curious devices, and a book of hiero¬ 
glyphics before ffim, anti an ivory wand, tipped with gold, 
lying by the book. Timothy standing at tlie door, with a 
short Roman sword buckletl roubd his Itelt, and 1, in a 
respectful attitude, beliind the Great Aristodemus. 

The first person who was admitted was the lady of the 
mayor qf tlie town ; nothingtcould.be more fortunate, as we 
had every jnformation relative to her ailB her spause, for 
pcoj)le HI high places are always talk?d of. Aristodemuswaved 
his hand, and ] brought fiarwajd a chair in silence, and 
motioned That she should, be seated. Aristodemus looked 
her in her face, ^ind then turned Tovg; several leaves, until 
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he fixed upon a page, which he considered .attcntivelf. 
“ Mayoress of-, what wouldst thou with me ? ” 

She started, and turned pale. " I would ask-” 

“ I know ; thou wouldst ask many things, perhaps, 
had 1 time to listen. Amongst others thou wouldst ask 
if there is any chance of thy giving an heir to thy hus¬ 
band. Is it not so ? ” 

‘'^Ycs, it is,” replied the lady, fetching her breath. ' 

“ feo do I ijerceive by this book; but let me {)ut one 
question to thee. Woaldst thou have blessings showered 
on tbee, yet do no good Thou art wealthy — yet what 
dost thou and thy husband do with these riches ? Are ye 
liberal ? No. Give, and it shall be-given. I have said.” 

Aristodemus waved his hand, and the lady rose to with¬ 
draw. A guinea w |4 in her fingers, and her purse in her 
hand ; she took out ffiir more, and added them to the other, 
and laid them on the table. 

“ ’Tis well, lady; charity shall plead for thee. Artolphe, 
let that money be distributed among the poor.” 

1 bowed in silence, and the lady retired. 

“ Who will say that I do no good,’’ observed Melchior, 
smiling, as soon as she ,)vas gone. “ Her avarice and that 
of her husband are as notorious as their anxiety for chil¬ 
dren. Now, if I persuade them to be lihiral, I do seivice.” 

“ Bu., you have given her hqpes.” 
f have, and the very hope will do more to farther their 
wishes than any .thing else. It is despair which too often 
prevents those who have no children frpm having -any. 
How often do you see a couple,,who, after years waiting 
for children, have at last given up their hope, and resigned 
themselves to the dispensations of Providence, and then, 
when tlieir anxiety has subsided, have obtained a family ? 
Japhet, I am a shrewd observer of human nature.” 

“ That I believe,” replied ,* ; “ but 1 do not believe 
your last remark to be correct y- but Timothy .raps at tlie 
door,” 

Another .lady entered the room, and then started back, 
as if she would retreat, so surprisfd was she at the appear¬ 
ance of the Great.,Ar:stodemus ; but as Timothy had 
turned the keys, bet escape was Impossible. She was un ■ 
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known to us, which was rather awkward ; hut Melchior 
raised his eyes from his book, and waved his hand as be. 
fore, that she should be seated. With some trepidation 
she stated, that she was a widow, whose* dependence was 
upon an only son now at sea; fliat she had not heard of 
him for a long while, and was afraid that some accident 
had happcne<l; that she was in thg greatest distress ^— 

snur,” continued she, “ I have nothing to offer but this 
ring. C8u you tell me if he is yet alive ?cried slie, 
bursting into tears ; “ but if you have not the art you pre- 
tciuf to, O do n»t rob a poffr, friendless creature, but let 
me depart! ’’ 

“ When did you receive your last letter from him ? ’ 
said Melchior. * * 

“ It is now seven months — dated i^m Bahia,” replied 
she, pulling it out of her reticule, and^overing her face 
with her handkerchief. 

Melchior caught the address, and then turned the letter 
over on the other side, as it lay on the table. “ Mrs. Wat- 
son,” said he. 

“ Heavens ! do you know my name ? ” cried the woman. 

“ Mrs. Watson, I do not require Jo read your son’s let¬ 
ter — 1 know its contents.” He then turned over his book, 
and studied for a few seconds. “ Your son is alive.” 

" Thank God 1 ” cried slje, clasping her hands, and 
dropping her reticule. 

• “ But you must not expect his return too soon — he is 
well employed.” 

“ Oh ! I care not — ha is alive — he is alive! God 
bless you — God bless you 1 ” 

Melchior made a sign ^o met pointing to the five guineas 
and the reticule ; and I contrived to slip them into her 
reticule, while she sobbed in her handkerchief. 

“ Enough, madam; you must gc^ for others require my 
aid.” 

The pbor woman rose, and offered the sing. 

“ Nay, nay, I want not 4hy money; I take .from the 
rich, that I‘may-distribute,to the poor — but not from the 
widow in affliction Open thy bag.^ She widow took up 
her bag, and opened’it.. Melchior droppqd'in the rin& 
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taking his wand from the table, waved it, and touched the 
bag. “ As thdu art honest, so may thy present wants be 
relieved. Seek, and thou shalt find.” 

The widow leit the room with tears of gratitude; and 
I must say, that 1 was affected with the same. When she 
had gone, I observed to Melchior, that up to the present 
he' had toiled for notlpng. 

« Very true, Japhet; but depend upon it, if I aSsis'tcd 
that poor wbman from no other feelings than ‘interested 
motives, I did well; but 1 tell thee candidly, I did it from 
comi>as.sion. We are odd rftixtures of g<K)d and evil'. I 
wage war with fools and knaves, but not with all the tyorld. 
I gave that money freely — she required it; and it may 
be put as a set-off against my usual sysferfi of fraud, or it 
may not — at all a^nts, I pleased myself.’’ 

“ But you told TOr that her son was alive.” 

“ Very true, and he may be dead ; but is it not well to 
comfort her—even for a short time, to relieve that sus¬ 
pense which is worse than the actual knowledge of his 
death ? Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 

It would almost have appeared that this good action of 
Melchior met with its reward, for the astonishment of the 
widow at finding the gold in her reticule — her narrative 
of what passed, and her assertion c (which site firmly 
bclievfed to be true), that she had never left her reticule out 
of lier hand, and that Melchior had only touched it with 
his wand, raised his reputation to that degree, that nothing 
else was talked about throughout the t^wn, and, to’crowu 
all, the next day’s post broughthcr a letter and remittances 
from her son ; and the grateful woman returned, and laid 
ten guineas on the black clo4h, slipvyering a tlmusand bless¬ 
ings upon Melchior, and almost worshipped him as a su¬ 
pernatural lx?ing. This was a most fortunate occurrence, 
and as Melchior prophcsiech the harvest did row com¬ 
mence . In fo'br days we hivl received upvyards of 200/., 
and we then thought *it time that we shoW 'depart. The 
letters arrived, which were cRpected; and when we set on 
in a chaise and four, t]ie crowd.to see us was so great, tliat 
it was witli difiicuky we could pass thraugh it. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

IN WHICH MELCHIOR TALKS VERY MUCH LIKE AN ASTKOLOOEH, AMI 
TIM AND 1 RETURN TO OUR OLD TRADE OF MAKINU UE INNOCENT 
PRESCRIPTIONS. 

We had taken our horses for the next town but as soon 
a.j we were fairly on the road, I stopped the boys, and told 
them that the Cheat AristodeTnus intended to observe the 
planets, and. stars that nighty and that they were to proeeed 
to a common whieh 1 mentioned. The post-boys, who were 
Weil aware of hi# ^inie, and as fully persuaded of it as every 
body else, drove to the common ; we descended, took off 
the luggage, and received directions from Melchior in their 
presence about the instruments, to which the boys listened 
with open mouths and wonderment. I paid them well, and 
told them they might return, which they appeared very 
glad to do. They reported what had occurred, and this 
simple method of regaining our camp, added to the asto¬ 
nishment of the*good town of-* When they were out 

of sight we resumed our usual clothes, packed all up, carried 
away moit of our eftimts, and hid the others in the furze to 
he sent for the next night, n«t being more than two*n^iles 
from the camp. Wc soon arrived, and were joyfully je- 
ebived by Fleta and Natte'e. 

As We walked across the common, I observed*to Melchior, 
“ I wonder if these stars hove any influence upon mortals, 
as it was formerly supposed ? ” , 

“ Most assuredly thej; have;” rejoined Melchior. I 
cannot read them, but I firmly believe in tiiem.” 

I made the above remark, as I had often thought that 
such was Melchior’s idea. 

“ Yes,” continued he, “every man has "his destfny — 
such musf be "the case. It is known ^eforeliand whitf is to 
happen to us by an OmnisciAit Being, ami lieing known, 
what is it hut destiny which cannot lie changed ? It is 
fate," continued he, ^ surveying the* stars with his hand 
raised up, “ and that fate is' as surely .written there as'the 
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sun shines upon us; but the great book is sealed, because 
it would not add to our happiness." 

“ If, then, all is destiny, or fate, what inducement is 
there to do well br ill ? ” replied I. “ We may commit all 
acts of evil, and say, that'as it was predestined, we could 
not help it. Besides, would it be just that the Omniscient 
Being should punish us for those crimes which we cannot 
prevent, and which are allotted to us by destiny ? ” ' • 
Japhet; you argue well ; but you are in error, because, 
like most of those of-the Christian church, you understand 
not the sacred writings, nor did 1 until d knew my wile. 
Her creed is, 1 believe, correct; and what is more, adds 
weight to the truths of the Bible."- 

“ I thought that gipsies had no religion.” 

“ You are not the only one who supposes so. It is true 
that tlie majority of the tribe are held by the higher castes 
as serfs, and are not instructed ; but with — if I may use 
the expression — the aristocracy of them it is very dillerent, 
and their creed I have adopted." 

“ I should wish to hear their creed,” replied I. 

“ Hear it then. Original sin commenced in heaven — 
when the angels rebelled aj^ainst their God—not on earth.” 

“ I will grant that sin originated first in heaven.” 

“ Do you think that a great, a good God, ever created 
any b^ing for its destruction and eternal misery, much less 
an angel ? Did he not foresee their rebellion” 

1 grant it.” 

“ This world was not peopled with' the image of God 
until after the fall of the angels : it had its living beings, 
its monsters perhaps, but not a race of men with eternal 
souls. But it was peopled, as we see it now is, to enable 
the legions of angels who fell to return to their former 
happy state — as a pilgrimage by which they might obtain 
their pardons, and resume their seats in heaven. Not a 
child <is born, but the soul of some fallen cherub enters into 
the body to work ouv its salvation. Many' doj many do 
not, ahd then they have-theiu task to recommence anew ; 
for the spirit once created is immortal, and cannot be de¬ 
stroyed ; and the ,A.lm’ghty is ail goodness, and would ever 
pardon ” 
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Then you suppose there is no such thing as eternal 
punishment ? ” 

“ Eternal !—no. Punishment there is, but not eternal. 
When the legions of angels fell, some were not so perverse 
as others: they soon re-obtainecT their seats, even when, as 
children, having passed through the slight ordeal, they 
have been summoned back to heavgn; but others who, 
from tlieir infancy, show how bad were their natures, h^e 
many pilgrimages to perform before they can'be purified. 
This is, in itself, a punishment. What other punishment 
they Incur betw«!n their pilgrimages we know not ; but 
this is certain, that no on^ was created to be punished 
eternally.” • 

*■' Hut all this5s*but assertion,” replied I ; “ where are 
your proois ?” • 

“ In the Bible ; some day or other I will show them to 
you; but now we are at the camp, and 1 am anxious to 
embrace Natt&.” 

I thought for some time upon this singular creed ; one, 
in itself, not militating against religion, but at the same 
time I could not call to mind any passages by which it 
could be supported. Still the‘idea jvas beautiful, and I 
dwelt upon it with pleasure. I have before observed, and 
indeed tll'e reader must have gathered from my narra¬ 
tive, that Melchior was no conjmon personage. Evciy day 
did 1 become more partial to him, and more pleased with 
oOr erratic life. What scruples I had at first, graduafly 
wore away ; the t^me passed quickly, and although I 
would occasionally call to mind the original object of my 
setting forth, I would satisfy myself by the reflection, that 
there was yet sufficient time. (Little Fleta was now roy 
constant companion when in the camp, and I amused my¬ 
self with teaching her to write and read. 

“ Japhet,” said Timothy towne one day as we were cut¬ 
ting hazel broqph wood in the forest, “ I Tlon’t see that 
you gefolT very fast in your search atW your father." 

“ No, Tim, 1 do not; butol am. gaining a knoiyledge of 
the world which will be very useful to me when 1 recom¬ 
mence the search ; •and what is more, I^m saving a great 
deal of money to enable me to prosecute it.” 
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“ ^VTiat did Melchior give you after we left ? ” 

" Twenty guineas, which, with what I had before, make 
more than fifty.” 

“ And he gave me ten, which makes twenty, with what 
1 had before. Seventy iiounds is a large sum.” 

“ Yes, but soon spent,'Tirn. We must work a little 
longer. Besides, I eannot leave that little girl — she was 
imver intended for a rope-dancer.” 

“ I am glad to bear you .say that, Japhet, for I feel as 
you do — she shall share our fortunes.” 

glorious prospect truly,” replied 1, laughing; 
“'but never mind, it would be.better than her remaining 
here. But how are we to manage tbat'|” 

“ Ay ! that’s the rub ; but there is time enough to 
think about it when we intend 'to quit our present occupa¬ 
tion.” 

“ Well, I understand from Melchior that we are to start 
in a few days ? ” 

" What is it to bp, Japhet 

“ Oh ! W'e shall be at home — we arc to ctire all diseases 
under tlie sun. To-mori;ow we commence making pills, 
so we may think ourrelves with Mr. Oophagus again.” 

“ Well, 1 do think we shall have some fun ; but I 
hope Melchior won’t make me take itiy own pills to prove 
thej^r f;Ood qtialities — that will be no joke.” 

O no< Nutn is kept on purpose for that. M'hat else is 
the fool good for ” 

'fhe next week was employed as we apticipated. ' Boxes 
of pills of every size, neatly labelled, bottles of various 
mixtures, chiefly stiniulant.s, were corked atid packed uj). 
Powders of ony thhig wefe put in papers; but, at all 
events, tl.ere was nothing hurtful in them. All was 
ready, and accompanied by Num (Jumbo and Fleta being 
left at home) we .set' off, Hrelcliior assuming the dress in 
which”we had %rst mpt him 'in the waggon, ahd altering his 
appearance so completely, that be would have been taken 
for at least sixty years-old. ' 'We now travelled on foot 
with our dresses in bnnilles, each carrying his own, except 
Num, who was Ic-dcd like a pack-holse, and made sore 
lamentations ; Can’t you carry some of this f ” 
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“ No,” replied I, “ it is your own luggage; every one 
must carry his own.” 

“ AVell, 1 never felt my spangled dress so heavy before. 
Adhere are we going ? ” 

“ Only a little way,” replied Timothy, “ and then you 
will have nothing more to do.” • 

“ 1 don’t kpow that. AAHien master puts on that drets, 
I have to swallow little things till I'm sick.” 

“ It's ail good for your health, Num.” 

“■ I’m very well, I thank’e,” replied the poor fellow; 
"'but I’m very liot and very Sired.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

IN TIMOTHT MAKFS A GRAND SPEPCH, QUITE AS TRUE A' 

THO.SK J)FL1VER>I> FROM THE HUSTINGS-MELCHIOR^ MKB THi 

t'ANDIDATE, bTATES lllS PRETENSIONS FOR PUBLIC FAVOUR) ANP 
THE PUBI.U', AS USUAL, SWALLOW THF BAIT. 

FonTUNATELV for poor Num, we were not far from the 
market tswu at whtph we intended to open our cam¬ 
paign, which we did the next^morning by Num and Timo¬ 
thy sallying forth, the former witli a large trumpet in*his 
hand, and the latter riding on a donkey. On^their arrivaTat 
the market-place, Num commenced Wowing it.with all his 
might, while Timolhy, in Jiis spangled dress, as soon as 
they had collecteil a crowd, stood upon his saddle, and 
harangued the people as follows : —* 

“Gentlemen and ladies*— 1 have the honour to announce 
to you the arrival in this town of the celebrated Doctor 
Appallachsosmocommetico,'who has,travelled farther than 
the sun and foster than a copiet. He hafli visited'^very 
part of'tlie globe.. He has smoked .Hie c^umet with the 
Indians of North America—•he Ivisliunted wdth the Arau- 
cas i n the South — galloped on wild horses over the plains 
of Mexico, and ruhhed noses with th» Ei^uimaux. He hath 
used the chopsticks with the Chinese, swtjng the Cherok 
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pooj^a with the Hindoos, and put a new nose on the Great 
Cham of Tartary. He hath visited and been received in 
every court of Europe: danced on the ice of the Neva 
with the Russiaiis — led the mazurka with the Poles — 
waltzed with the Germans’— tarantulaed with the Italians 
— fandangoed with the Spanish — and quadrilled with the 
French. He hath explored every mine in #he universe, 
walked through every town on the Continent, examined 
every mountain in’ the world, ascended Mont Blaac, walked 
down the Andes, and run up the Pyrenees. lie has been 
into every volcano in the glebe, and dcscanding by Vesu¬ 
vius has been thrown up by Stromboli. He has lived raore 
than a thousand years, and is still in the flower ’of his 
youth. He has had one hundred and lo/ty sets of teeth 
one after another, and expects a new set next Christinas. 
His whole life has been spent in the service of mankind, 
and in doing good to his fellow-creatures ; and having the 
experience of more than a thousand years, he cures more 
than a thousand diseases. Gentlemen, the wonderful doc¬ 
tor will present himself before you this evening, and will 
then tell you what his remedies are good for, so that you 
may pick and choose according to your several complaints. 
Ladies, the wonderful doctor can greatly assist you: he has 
secrets by which you may have a family if you jhould so 
wish —philters to make husbands constant, and salve to 
make them blind — cosmetics to remove pimples and 
restore to youtji and beauty, and powders to keep children 
from squalling. Sound the trumpet, Philotas ; sound, and 
let every body know that the wonderful Doctor Appalla- 
cheosmocommetico has vouchsafed to stop here and confer 
his blessings upon the'iuhaWtants of this town." Hereupon 
Num again blew the trumpet till he was black in the face; 
and Timothy, dropping on his donkey, rode away to other 
parts of the town, where ke ‘repeatetl his grandiloquent 
announcement!' followed, as may be supposed, by a numer¬ 
ous cortege of h’ttle rigged boys. 

Abbut^four o’clock in the afternoon. Melchior made his 
appearance in the market-place, attended by me, dressed as 
a German student Timothy and Num in their costumes. 
A stt^e had Jbqen already prepared, and the populace had 
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crowded round it more with the intention of laughing than 
of making purchases. The various packets were opened 
and arranged in front of the platform, 1, standing on one 
side of Melchior, Timothy on .the other, and Numwilh his 
trumpet,holding on by oncof the scaffold poles at thecorner. 

“ Sound the trumpet, Philotas," said Melchior, taking 
pff his three-cornered hat, and making a low bow to the 
addience, at every blast. “ Pray, Mr, Fool^ do you Imow 
why you sound the trumpet ? ” 

. “ I’m sure I don't know," repfied Num, opening his 
goggle eyes. * 

“ po you know, Mr. IVonysius } ” 

“ Yes, sir, I fan guess." 

“ Explain, fhen, to the gentlemen and ladies who have 
honoured us with their pfeseiice." 

“ Because, sir, trumpets are always sounded before great 
conquerors.” 

“ Very true, sir ; but how am I a great conqueror ? ’’ 

“ You have conquered death, sir; and he’s a very rum 
customer to have to deal with.” 

“ Dionysius, you have ansaivered well, and shall have 
some bullock’s liver for your supper — don’t forget to re¬ 
mind me, in case I forget it.” 

“ No, thgt 1 woift, sir,” replied Timothy, rubbing his 
stomach, as if delighted with the idea. • 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said Melchior to the audience, 
'who were on the.broad grin, “ I see your* mouths are all 
open,’ and are wqjting for the pills; but be' not too im¬ 
patient— 1 cannot part'with my medicines unless you 
have diseases which require their gid; and I should, in. 
deed, be a sorry doctor^ if I'prescribed without knowing 
your complaints. EH neutrale genus signans rem non uni- 
matam, says Herodotus, t%lnch in English means, what is 
one man’k meat is another lean’s ],fl}ison ;,and furdier, he 
adds, Ut jecy.f, ut onus, pui^ut occiput, which is as much 
as to say, that what agrees with one tem^rament, -will be 
injurious to another. Cautfon, therefore, becomes very ne¬ 
cessary in the use of medicine; and my reputation depends 
upon my not perrBitting any one to' tajfe what is not .good 
for him. And now, nty very dear friendJ, 1 will first beg 

* G 
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you to observe the peculiar qualities of the contents of this 
little phial. Yod observe, that there is not more than sixty 
drops in it, yet will these sixty drops add ten years to a 
man’s life — for it will cure him of almost as many diseases. 
In the first place, are any of you troubled with the ascites, 
or dropsy, which, as the celebrated Galen hath declared, 
may be dividerl into three parts, the ascites, the anasarca, 
and the tympanites. The diagnostics of this disease’' are, 
swelling of the abdomen or stomach, difficulty of bteathing, 
want of appetite, and a teazing cough. I say, have any of 
you this disease ? None. TUfen I thank Heaven that you 
are not so afflicted. 

“ The next disease it is good for,' is the peripneumonia, 
or inflammation on the lungs—the diaghdfetics or symp¬ 
toms of which are, a small pulse- swelling of the eyes, and 
redness of the face. Say, have any of you these symptoms 
— if so, you have the disease. No one. I thank Heaven 
that you are none of you so afflicted. 

“It is also a sovereign remedy for the diarrhoea, the 
diagnostics of which are, faintness, frequent gripings, 
rumbling in the bowels, cold sweats, and spasm.’’ 

Here one man came-forward and complained of frequent 
gripings — another of rumbling in the bowels, and two or 
three more of cold sweats. •• " 

•‘.If’is well. O I thank Heaven that I am here to ad. 
raipister to you myself! for what says Hippocrates } Re- 
lativnm cum antecedenie concordat, which means, that re-' 
inedies quickly applied, kill the disease i^’its birth. Here, 
my friends, take, it—take it—pay me only one shilling, and 
be thankful. When you go to rest, fail not to offer up your 
prayers. It is also a' soveseign remedy for the dreadful 
rhiragra or gout. I cured the whole corporation of city 
aldermen last week, by their taking three bottles each, and 
they presented me with- the frt'edom of tlie city of London, 
in a gold box, which I am soh-y that I have - forgotten to 
bring with me. -Now the chiragra may.be divided into 
several varieties. Oonagra, when it attacks the knees — 
chiragra, if in the hands — onagra, if in the elbow — 
omagra, if in the sJioulder, and lumbapo, if in the back. 
All these are vareties of gout, and for all these tlie contents 
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of this little bottle is a sovereign remedy ; and, observe, it 
will keep for ever. Twenty years hence* when afflicted in 
your old age — and the time will comc,^y good people — 
you may take down this little phial from the shelf, and 
bless the hour in which you spent yom- shilling ; for, as 
Eusebius declares, ‘ Ferhum pt^rsonale concordat cum nomi¬ 
native^ which is as much as to say, the active will grow 
old, and suffer from pains in their limbs. Who, thenf has 
pains ill his limbs, or lumbago Who, indeed, can say 
.that he will not have them ? ” * 

jlfter this aflpeal, the number of those who had pains in 
thejr limlis, or wlio wished to provide against such a disease, 
proved so great^^lhat 311 our phials were disposed of, and 
the doctor wa*s obliged to promise that in a few days he 
would have some more oi«this invaluable medicine ready. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I shall now offer to your notice 
a valuable plaster, the effects of which are miraculous. 
Dionysius, come hither, you have felt the benefit of this 
plaster; tell your case to those who are present, and mind 
you tell the truth.” 

Hereupon Timothy stepped forward. “ Ladies and gen. 
tlemen, upon my honour, about three weeks back I fell off' 
the scaffold, broke my back bone into three pieces, and was 
carried'bff to a su(^;eon, who looked at me, and told the 
people to take measure for- my coffin. The great tioctor 
was not there at the time, having been sent for to consult 
•with the king’s jdiysicians upon the queen’s ease, of Cophagus, 
or intermitting 'giortification of the great foe; but for. 
tunately, just as they were putting me into a shell, my 
master came back, and immediately applying his sovereign 
plaster to my back, in ^vc days I was able to sit up, and 
in ten days 1 returned to my duty.” 

“ Are you quite well now, Dionysius ?” 

“ Quite well, sir, and m^ back ia like whalebone.'' 

“ Try it.’"’. 

HcTOipon Dionysius threw two somersets forward, two 
backward, walked across thetstage on his hands, and tumbled 
in every direction. 

“ You see, gentlemen, I’m quite well now, and what I 
have said, 1 assure youj on my honour, toAS a fact.” 
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“ I hope you’ll allow that to be a very pretty cure,” said 
the doctor, appealing to the audience ; “ and 1 hardly need 
say, that for sprains, bruises, contusions, wrenches, and 
dislocations, this plaster is infallible ; and I will surprise 
you more by telling you, that I can sell it for eight-pence a 
sheet.” 

The plaster went off rapidly, and was soon expended. 
Theidoctor went on. describing his other valuable articles, 
and when he came to his cosmetics, &c., for women, we could 
not hand them out fast enough. “And now,” said the 
doctor, “ I must bid you farewell for this evening.” 

“ I’m glad of that,” said Timothy, “for now I mean to 
sell my own medicine.” 

“ Your medicine, Mr. Dionysius ! what do you mean by 
that.^” 

“ Mean, sir ; I mean to say that I’ve got a powder of 
my own contriving, which is a sovereign remedy.” 

“ Remedy, sir, for what.’’” 

“Why, it’s a powder to kill fleas, and what's more, it’s 
just as infallible as your own.” 

“ Have you, indeed ; and ptay, sir, how did you hit 
upon the invention ’ ■ 

“ Sir, 1 discovered it in my sleep by accident; but I 
have proved it, and I will say, if properly administered, it 
is quHe as infallible as any of lyours. Ladies and gentle- 
me«, 1 pledge you rny honour that it will have the effect 
desired, and all i ask is sixpence a powder.” 

“ But how'is it to be used, sir ?” - 

“ Used—why, like all other powders ; but 1 won’t give 
the directions till 1 have sold some; promising, however, 
if my method docs not succeed, to return the money.” 

“ Well, that is fair, Mr. Dionysius ; and 1 will take 
care that you keep your bargain.. Will any body purchase 
the fool's powder for kflling fl^as.” 

“ Yes, I will,” replied araka on the broad.grin, “here's 
sixpence. Now,‘then,.’fool, how am I to use it?”' 

“ Use it,” said Timothy, {flitting the sixpence in his 
pocket ; “ I’ll explain to you. You must first catch the 
flea, hold him so ti^t between the for.e finger and thumb 
as to force hiifi to open his mouth ;’when his mouth is open 
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you must put a very little of this powder into it, and it will 
kill him directly.” 

Why, when I have the flea as tight as you state, I 
may as well kill him myself.” 

“ Very true, so you may, if you prefer it; but if you 
do not, you may use this powder, which upon my jionour 
is infallibly” , 

■ . This occasioned a great deal of mirth among th^ by¬ 
standers. Timothy kept his sixpence, and’ our exhibition 
for this day ended, very much to the satisfaction of Mel. 
*cbior, who deslared he had* taken more than ever he had 
done before in a whole week. Indeed, the W’hole sum 
amounted to 17/- 10», all taken in shillings and sixpences, 
for articles hafcHy worth the odd shillings in the account j 
so we sat down to supper with anticipations of a good har¬ 
vest, and so it proved. AVe stayed four days at this town, 
and then proceeded onwards, when the like success attended 
us, Timothy and I being obliged to sit up nearly the whole 
night to label and roll up pills, and mix medicines, which 
wc did in a very scientific manner. Nor was it always that 
Melchior presided ; he would very often tell his audience 
that business.required his attendanfe elsewhere, to visit the 
sick, and that he left the explanation of his medicines and 
their properties tos his pupil, who was far advanced in 
knowledge. M''ith my prepossessing appearance, > made a 
great effect, more especially among the ladies, and Timothy 
• exerted himself .so much when with me, that we never 
failed to bring home to Melchior a great addition to his 
earnings — so much so, that at last he only showed him¬ 
self, pretended that he was so importuned to visit sick 
j-.ersons, that he could ^stay »o lon'ger, and then leave us 
after the first half hour, to carry on the business for him. 
After six weeks of uninterrupted success, we returned to 
the camp, which, as usujir,*>vas not. very very far off. 
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a CHAPTER XVI. 

IMPOKTANT NKWS, tUIT NOT COMMUNICATFD — A DISSOLUTION OP 
PARTNERSHIP' TAKJ-S PLACE. 

f 

Mbii^hiob’s j)rofits had been much more than he anti, 
cipated, and he was very liberal to Timothy and myself; 
indeed, he looked upon me as his right hand, and became 
more intimate and attached evdry day. We Were, of courke, 
delighteil to return to the camp, ^ftcr our excursion. There 
was so much continued bustle and e.<citemcnt in our pe¬ 
culiar profession, that a little quiet was delightful; and I 
never felt more happy than whet; Fleta threw herself into 
my arms, and Nattee came forward with her usual dignity 
and grace, but with more than usual condescendence and 
kindness, bidding me welcome home. Home — alas ! it 
was never meant for my home, or poor Fleta’s — and that 
I felt. It was our sojourn for a time, and no more. 

We had been more than a year exercising our talents in 
this lucrative manner, when one day, as I was.sitting at the 
entrance to the tent, with a hook in my hand, out of which 
Fleta was reading to me, a gipsy not Itelonging to oUr gang 
made bit. appearance. He was»covered with dust, and the 
dew drops, hanging on his dark forehead, proved that he had 
travelled fast. He addressed Nattee, who was standing by, 
in their own language, which I did not understand ; but I 
perceived that he asked for Melchior. After an exchange 
of a few sentences, Nattee expressed astonishment and 
alarm, put her hands over hci”face,,,and removed them as 
quickly, as if derogatory in her to show emotion, and then 
remained in deep thought. Perceiving Melchior approach¬ 
ing, the gipsy hastened to him,*and they were soon in ani¬ 
mated (Jonversation. In ten ^minutes it wqsK over: the 
gipsy wqnt to the .running brook, washed his face,‘'took a 
large draught of water, aixl tlmn hastened away and was 
soon out of sight. 

• Melchior, who hath watched the dejiartere of the gipsy 
slowly approacheiUis. I observed him and Nattfe as they met 
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as 1 was certain that something important had taken place. 
Melchior fixed his eyes upon Natte'e— sfie looked at him 
mournfully — folded her arms, and madf a slight bow as if 
in submission, and in a low voice quoted from the Scrip¬ 
tures, “ Whither thou goest, I will go —thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God.” He then walked 
away with her: they sat down ajiart, and were in earnest 
conversation for more than an hour. 

“ Ja^iet,” said Melchior to me, after he had quitted his 
.wife, “what I^am about to tell you* will surprise you. 1 
have trusted you with all 1 dare trust any one, but there 
arespme secrets in every wan’s life which had Ixjfter be re¬ 
served for him^lf anJ her who is bound to him by solemn 
ties. VVe must now part. In a few days this camp will 
be broken up, and these ptople will join some other division 
of the tribe. For me, you will see me no more. Ask me 
not to explain, for I cannot.” 

“ And Natte'e,” said I. 

“ Will follow my fortunes, whatever they may be — you 
will see her no more.” 

“ For myself 1 care not, Melchior ; the world is before 
me, and remain with the gipsies without you I will not: 
but answer me one question — what is to become of little 
Fleta ? Is she to remain with the tribe, to which she does 
not belong, or does she go twlli you ? ” 

Melchior hesitated. “ I hardly can answer ; but what 
consequence can.the welfare of a soldier’s brat be to you ? ” 

“ "Allowing har to be what you assert, Melchior, I am 
devotedly attached to that child, and could no' bear that 
she should remain here. I am surj: that you deceived me 
in what you stated ; fo» the child remembers, and has told 
me, anecdotes of her infancy, which proves that she is of 
no mean family, and that^ she has been stolen from her 
friends.”* 

^Igdeed, is her memory *so g('od ” replied hlelchior, 
firmly closing his teeth. “ To Natti^e 6r to me -she has 
never hinted so much.” 

“ That is very probable; but a stolen child she is, Mel¬ 
chior, and she mfist not remain here.' 

" Must not! ” 
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"Yes; must not, Melchior: when you quit the tribe, 
you will no longer have any power, nor can you have any 
interest about he^. She shall then choose — if she will 
come with me, I will take her, and nothing shall prevent 
me; and in so doing I do you no injustice, nor do I swerve 
in my fidelity." 

"'How do you knov’ that? I may have my secret rea- 
son^against it.” 

" Surely you can have no interest in a soldier’s brat, 
iilelchior ? ’’ 

Melchior appeared confused and annoyed. " She is 
no soldier’s brat: 1 acknowlcdge,.Japhet, that the child was 
stolen ; but you must not, therefore, imply that the child 
was stolen by me or by my wife.’’ 

" I never accused you, or thoug'ht you capable of it; and 
that is the reason why I am now surprised at the interest 
you take in her. If she prefers to go with you, I have no 
inoie to say, but if not, I claim her; and if she consents, 
will resist your interference.” 

“ Japhet,” replied Melchior after a pause, “ we must not 
quarrel now that we are about to part. 1 will give you an 
answer in half an hour,,’ 

Melchior returned to Nattre, and recommenced a con¬ 
versation with her, while 1 hastened to 'Fleta. 

" Fle,a, do you know that the camp is to be broken up, 
and,Melchior and Nature leave it together?’’ 

" Indeed ! ” replied she with surprise. “ Then what is 
to become of you and 'rimothy ? ’’ 

“ We must of course seek our fortunes where we can.” 

“ vVnd of me ? ’’ continued she, looking me earnestly in 
the face with her large blue eyes. Am I to stay here ? ’’ 
continued she — with alarm in her countenance. 

“ Not if you do not wish it,. Fleta: as long as 1 can 
support you I wiU — tli«t is, ifyou would like to live witli 
me in pfcference to Melchior.’’- 

If ^ would like, Japhet! you must know I would like, 
— who has heen so kind toi me as you ? Don’t leave me, 
Japhet.” 

" I will not, Fletaq bift on condition tjiat you promise to 
be guided by iire,sand to do all I wisli.’’ 
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“ To do what you wisli is the greatest pleasure that I 
have, Japhet — so I may safely promise Jliat. What has 
happened ? ” 

That I do not know more than yourSclf; but Melchior 
tells me that he and Nattee quit the gipsy tents forever.’ 

Fleta looked round' to ascertain if any one was near us, 
and then in alow tone said, “ I understand their language, 
Jtyrhet, that is, a great deal of it,* although they do not 
think so„and I overheard what the gipsy said in part,•al¬ 
though he was at some distance. E(,e asked for Melchior ; 
and when Natlw' wanted to know what he wanted, he an¬ 
swered that ‘ /if was dead ; ’ then Nattee covered up her 
face. • I could not heat all ^he rest, but there was something 
about a home.” 

He was dead. Had then Melchior committed murder, 
and was obliged to fly the country > This appeared tome 
to be the most probable, when I collected the facts in my 
possession; and yet I could not believe it: for except that 
system of deceit necessary to carry on his various profes¬ 
sions, I never found any thing in Melchior’s conduct which 
could be considered as criminal. On the contrary, he was 
kind, generous, and upright in his jirivate dealings, and in 
many points proved that he had a good heart, fie was a 
riddle of incon>isteycy, it was certain ; professionally he 
would cheat any body, and disregard all truth and l^pncsty; 
but in his private character he was scrupulously honest, 
amd with the exception of the assertion relative to Flfla’s 
birth.and parentage, he had never told me, a lie, that I 
could discover. *1 was summing up all tliese reflections in 
my mind, when Melchior again came up to me, and de¬ 
siring the little girl to go await, he said, “ Japhet, I have re¬ 
solved to gram your retjuest with respect to Fleta, but it 
must be on conditions.” 

“ Let jne hear them.” 

“ First, then, Japhet, astyou always nave been honest 
and owT'fiding' with me, tell me no)t wluit arc your inten¬ 
tions. Do yoi’. mean to fol],<fw lyi the profession which you 
learnt under me, or what ^ you intend to do ? ’’ 

“ Honestly, tljen, MdclSor, I do yot intend to follow 
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up that profession, unless driven to it by necessity. 1 in¬ 
tend to seek iny .father.” 

“And if driven to it by necessity, do you intend that 
Fleta shall aid you by her acquirements ? In short, do you 
mean to take her with you as a speculation, to make the 
most of her, to let her sink, when she arrives at the age of 
woman, into vice and misery ” 

“ I wonder at your asking me that question, Melchior ; 
it Is the first-act of injustice 1 have received atyoar hands. 
No ; if obliged to follow up the profession, 1 will not allow 
Fleta so to do. I would sooner that she wvre in her grave. 
It is to rescue her from that very vice and misery, to take 
her out of a society in which she never ought to have been 
placed, that I take her with me.” 

“ And this u])on your honour,.? ’ 

“ Yes, upon my honour. 1 love her as iny sister, and 
cannot help indulging in the hope that in seeking my father 
I may chance to stumble upon liers.” 

Melchior bit his lips. “ There is another promise 1 
must exact from you, .laphet, which is, that to a direction 
which I will give you, every six months you will enclose an 
address where you may be heard of, and also intelligence 
as to Fleta’s welfare and health.” 

“ To that I give my cheerful proipise ; but, Melchior, 
you appear to have taken, all at once, a strange interest in 
this'little girl.” 

I wish you now to think that I do take an interest in 
her, provideA.you seek not to inquire the why and the v. here. 
fore. Will you accept of funds for her maintenance ? ” 

“ Not without necessity compels me; and then 1 should 
be glail to find, when I can, no longer help her, that you 
are still her friend.” 

“ Recollect, that you will always find what is requisite 
by writing to the addrqss whiaV"! shall give you before we 
part. -That pohit is now settled, and on the whole I think 
the arrangement js goiSd.” 

Timothy had been aljsent,,during the events of the 
morning —when he returned, I communicated to him what 
had passed, and waj about to take place. . 

“ Well, Japligt, I 4on’t know-r I'do not dislike our 
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present life, yet I am not sorry to change it ; but what are 
we to do ’* 

“ 'J’hat remains to be considered: we j^ave a good stock 
of money, fortunately, and we must husband it till we 
find what can be done.” 

We took our suppers all together for the last time, Mel¬ 
chior telling,us that he had determined to set off the next 
day. • Natti'c looked very melancholy, but resigned ; on ^he 
contrary,‘little Fleta was so overjoyed, that her face, ge¬ 
nerally so mournful, was illuminated'with smiles whenever 
dur'eyes met. ft was delightful to see her so ha])py. The 
whole of the people in the^camp had retired, and Melchior 
was btasy inakiim his avrangements in the tent. 1 did not 
feel inelined toxleep; 1 was thinking anil revolving in my 
mind my prospects for the future ; sitting, or rather lying 
down, for 1 was leaning on my elbow, at a short distance 
from the tents. The night was dark but cle.ar, and the 
stars were brilliant. I had been watching them, and I 
thought upon Melchior’s ideas of destiny, and dwelling on 
the futile wish that I could read mine, when I perceived 
the approach of Nattce. 

“ Japhet,” said she, “ you are to fake the little girl with 
you, I find — will you be careful of her ? for it would be 
on my conscience if she were left to the mercy of the world. 
She departs rejoicing, let not Jier joy end in tears. 1 ^lejtart 
sorrowing. I leave my people, my kin, iny habits, and cgp- 
toms, my influence, all — but it must be so, it is my destiny. 
She is. a good child, Japhet — promise me that you will be 
a friend to her — and give her this to wear in remembrance 

of me, but-not yet — not till we are gone-” She 

hesitated. “ Japhet, do not let Melchior see it in your pos¬ 
session ;■ he may not like me having given it away.” 1 
took the piece of paper containing the present, and having 
promised all she required, ^This is. the last— yes— the 
very last tiipe, that I may behold this scene,” coritinued 
Nattee^.,urveying the common, the •feuts,.and the qnimals 
browsing. '■ Be it so ; Japl«;t, gaod night, may.you pros¬ 
per!" She -then turned away and entered her tent; and 
soon afterwards I followed her example* 

The next day, M*elchior was all ready. * What he'had 
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packed up was contained in two small bundles. He ad¬ 
dressed die people belonging to the gang, in their own 
language. Natti'e did the same, and the whole of them 
kissed her hand. The tents, furniture, and the greatest 
part of his other property, were distributed among them, 
Jumbo and Num were made over to two of the principal 
men. Timothy, Flota, and 1 were also ready, gnd intended 
to quit at the same time as Melchior and his wife. ' 

‘‘‘ Japhet,” said Melchior, “ there is yet some money due 
to you for our last exoursiou —(this was true,)—here it is 
— you and Timothy keep but one purse, I am aware. 
Oood-by, and may you jirosper ! ” 

We shook hands with Nattee and Melchior.. Fleta wfent up 
to the former, and crossing her arms bent her head. Nattee 
kissed the child, and led her to Melchior. He stooped 
down, kissed her on the forehead, and I perceived a sign of 
strongly suppressed emotion as he did so. Our intended 
routes lay in a different direction; and when both parties 
had arrived to either verge of the common, we waved our 
hands as a last farewell, and resumed our paths again. Fleta 
burst into tears as she turned away from her former 
guardians. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

A CABIUFT COimeiL- I BESOLVE TO SET V f AS A Ol.NTI.KMAN, 

HAVING AS LEGITIMATE TBETENSIONS TO THE BANK OF ONE AS 
SIANY OTHERS. 

1 liBB the little sobbing girl by die hand, and we proceeded 
for some time in silence. It was not until we gained the 
high road that Timothy intil .upted my reverie, by ob¬ 
serving, " Japhet, have you au all made up yoqp: mind what 
you shall do ? ” . 

“ I have been reflecting, Timothy. We have lost a great 
deal of tiine. The original intention with which I left 
London has been almost forgotten; but it must be so no 
longer. 1 nov have rgsolved that ^s soon as I have placed 
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this poor little girl in safety, that I will prosecute my search, 
anti never be diverted from it.” 

“ I cannot agree with you that we haye lost time, Ja- 
phet ? we had very little money when we started upon our 
expedition, and now we have sufficient to enable you to 
prosecute your plans for a long'time. The question is, iii 
what direction ? We quitted Londmi, and travelled west, 
ill ■iiiTitation, as we thought, of the wise men. With all jje- 
ferencc, fti iny opinion, it was like two fools." ' 

“ 1 have been thinking upon that point also, Tim, and I 
agrde with you.* I expect, from several causes, which you 
know as well as I do, to fljd my father among the higher 
classes of society ; and* the path we took when we started 
has led us into nie very lowest. It appears to me that we 
cannot do better than retrace our steps. We have the means 
now to appear as gentlemen, and to mix in good com¬ 
pany ; and London is the very best place for us to repair to.” 

“ That is precisely my opinion, Japhet, with one single 
exception, which I will mention to you : but first tell me, 
have you calculated what our joint purses may amount to ? 
It must be a very considerable sum.” 

I had not examined the packet in which was the money 
which Melchior had given me at parting. 1 now, opened 
it, and found, to my»surprise, that there were Bank notes to 
the amount of one hundreiJ pounds. I felt that tie had 
given me this large sum that it might assist itfc in Flet,j’s 
expenses. “With this sum,” said I, “.I cannot have 
much dess than t’^o hundred and fifty pounds*” 

“ And 1 have more than sixty,” said Timothy. “Heally, 
the profession was not unprofitable.” 

“No,” replied I, laughing; “ But recollect, Tim, that 
we had no outlay. The public provided us with food, our 
lodging cost us nothing. We have had no taxes to pay ; 
and at the same time ha^ taxed folly and credulity to a 
great extent.” 

“ TRat’s true, Japnet; anti aitiiwgn i»ara glad to have 
the money, I am not sorry* dial, we have abandoned the 
profession.” 

“ Nor am I, Tkn ; if Vou please, lae will forget it al- 
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together. But tell me, what was the exception you were 
about to make ?■'” 

“Simply this. Although upwards of three hundred 
pounds may be a great deal of money, yet, if we are to sup¬ 
port the character and appearance of gentlemen, it will not 
last for ever. For instance; we must have our valets. What 
an expense that will he! Our clothes too — we shall soon 
low our rank and station in society, without we obtain a 
situation under government.’’ ' 

“ Wo must makedt last as long as we can, Timothy ; 
and trust to good fortune to Assist us.” ‘ 

“ That’s all very well, .laphet; but I had rather trust to 
our own prudence. Now bear whit I have to say. You 
will be as much assisted by a trusty valet^as by any other 
means. I shall, as a gentleman, be only an expense and 
an incumbrance ; but as a valet I shall be able to play into 
your hands, at the same time more than one half the ex¬ 
pense will be avoided. With your leave, therefore, I will 
take my proper situation, put on your livery, and thereby 
make myself of the greatest use.” 

I could not help acknowledging the advantages to be de¬ 
rived from this proposal of Timothy’s ; but I did not like 
to accept it. 

“ It is very kind of you, Timothy;” replied I “ but I 
can o»ly look upon you as a friend and an equal.” 

There "you are right and are wrong in the same breath. 
You are right in looking upon me as a friend, Japhet ; and 
you would be still more right in allowiqg me to prove my 
friendship as I propose ; but you are wrong in looking upon 
me as an equal, for 1 am not so either in personal appear¬ 
ance, education, or any thing'else. , We are both foundhngs, 
it is true; but you were christened after Abraham Newland, 
and 1 after the .workhouse pump. You were a gentleman 
foundling, presenting yourself^ith a fifty-pound note, and 
good clothes. ^ made my appearance in rags and misery. 
If you find youj: parwits, you will rise in the worla; if I 
find mine,^ I shall, in all <probzbiIity, have no reason to be 
proud of them. I therefore must insist upon having my 
own choice in the farPi am to play in* the drama, and I 
will prove to yop that it is my right to choose. You forget 
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that, when we started, your object was to search after your 
father, and I told you mine should be tib look after my 
mother. You have selected high life as th#; expected sphere 
in which he is to be found, and I select low life as that in 
which I am most likely to discover the object of my search. 
So you perceive,” continued TiiA, laughing, “ tliat we must 
arrange so as. to suit the views of botliwithout jiarting com- 
])any.* Do you hunt among bag-wigs, amber-headed can*s, 
silks and *liatins — I will burrow among tags' and tassels^ 
(Ijmity and mob caps ; and probably Vre shall both succeed 
in the object of *our search. I leave you to hunt in the 
drawing-rooms, while 1 ferfet in the kitchen. You may 
throw’ yourself^pn a ^ofa and exclaim — ‘ Who is my 
father } ’ while I will sit in the cook's lap, and ask her if she 
may happen to be my mother.” 

This sally of Timothy’s made even Fleta laugh ; and 
after a little more remonstrance, I consented that he should 
perform the part of my valet. Indeed, the more I reflected 
upon it, the greater appeared the advantages which might 
accrue from the arrangement. By the time that this point 
had been settled, we had arrived at the town to which we 
directed our steps, and took up our t^uarters at an inn of 
moderate pretensions, but of very great external cleaidiness. 
My first object was tO find out some fitting asylum for little 
Fleta. The landlady was a buxom, good tempered ^oung 
woman, and I gave the little girl into her charge, whjje 
Timothy and I went out on a survey. I had made up my 
mind to put her’j.o some good, but not very expensive, 
school, if such were to be found in the vicinity. I should 
have preferred taking her with me to London, but I was 
aware how much more e^peusi^e it would be to provide tor 
her there; and as the distance from the metropolis was but 
twenty miles, 1 could easiljf^run down to see her occasion¬ 
ally. I ddsired the little girl tq call me her ^rother, as such 
1 intendc<l to^he to her in future, an<^not to answer every 
question* they might put to her. Thqre was, howevet, little 
occasion for this caution; fdr Fkta was, as I before ob¬ 
served, very' unlike children in general. I then went out 
with Timothy to Idolc for a tailor, that€ might order our 
clothes, as what we had on were not cither af'^e very \)eBt 
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taste, or in the very best condition. We walked up the 
main street, and'soon fell in with a tailor’s shop, over which 
was written in large letters— “ Feodor Shneider, Tailor to 
his Royal Highness the I’rince of Darmstadt.” 

“ Will that do, Japhetsaid Timothy, pointing to the 
announcement. 

Why yes,” replied 1 ; “ but how the deuce the Frinrc 
of, Darmstadt should have employed a man in a small 
country town as his tailor, is to me rather a puzzle.” 

“ Perhaps he madd’his clothes when he was in Germany,” 
replied Tim. 

“ Perhaps he did ; but, however, he shall have the 
honour of making mine.” ' ‘ " 

We entered the shop, and I ordered a suit of the most 
fashionable clothes, choosing my colours, and being very 
minute in my directions to the foreman, who measured me; 
but as 1 was leaving the shop the master, judging by my 
appearance, which was certainly not exactly that of a gen¬ 
tleman, ventured to observe that it was customary with 
gentlemen, whom they had not the honour of knowing, to 
leave a deposit. Although the very proposal was an attack 
upon my gentility, h made no reply; but' pulling out a 
handful of guineas, laid down two on the counter and 
walked away, tliat 1 might find another shop at which wc 
might'order the livery of Timothy; but this was only as a 
rgponnoitre, as I did not intend to order his liveries until J 
could appear in my own clothes, which were promised oh 
the afternoon of the next day. Tluire were, however, 
several other articles to he purchased, such as a trunk, 
portmanteau, hat, gloves, &c. all which we jirocured, and 
then went back to the mn. On my return I ordered dinner. 
Fleta was certainly clad in her best frock, but bad was the 
best; and the landlady, who ^ould extract little from the 
child, could noj; imagine whp we could be. I had, however, 
allowed her to see ipore than sufficient motfcy to warrant 
our expenses; and so’ far her scruples were, although her 
curiosity was not, removed. 

That evening I had a long conversation with Fleta. I 
told her that wc 'v«:re to part, that she Vnust go to school, 
and that I wOuid very often come down to see her. At 
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first, she was inconsolable at the idea ; but I reasoned with 
her, and the gentle, intelligent creature acknowledged that 
it was right. The next day my clothes cinie home, and I 
dressed myself. “ AVithout flattery, Japhet,” said Timothy, 
“you do lookvcrymuch like a gentleman.” Fletasmiled, and 
said the same. 1 thought so too, but said nothing. Putting 
OH my hat arfd gloves, and aceompanitd by Timothy, 1 de¬ 
scended tp go out and order Tim liveries, as jvell as a ftt- 
out for Pleta. 

• After I was cgit in the str<a?t I discovered that I had left 
my handkerchief, and returned to fetch it. The landlady, 
seeing, a gentleman abo^jt tti> enter the inn, made a very low 
courtesy, and il^v'as not until 1 looked hard at her that she 
recognised me. Then I was satisfied ; it was an involun¬ 
tary tribute to my appearance, worth all the flattering asser¬ 
tions in the world. We now proceeded to the other tailor’s 
in the main street. I entered the shop with a flourishing, 
important air, and was received with many bows. “ I 
wish,” said I, “ to have a suit of livery made for this young 
man, who is about to enter into my service. I cannot take 
him up to town this figure.” 7’lie livery was chosen, and 
as I expressed iny wish to be off the nexi. evening, it was 
promised to be ready by an hour appointed. 

I then went to a milliner’s, and desired that she yould 
call at the inn to fit out a little girl for school, whose ward¬ 
robe had been left behind by mistake. On the fourth day 
all was ready. I _had made inquiries, and fflund out a very 
respectable school,»kept by a widow lady. I asked for re¬ 
ferences, w'hich were given, and I was satisfied. The 
terms were low — twenty pounds pqy annum. I paid the 
first half year in advance), and lodged fifty guineas more in 
the hands of a banker, taking a receipt for it, and giving 
directions that it W'as to b«r.$aid to the schoolmistress as it 
became due. I took this preoaution* that should I be in 
poverty myself, at all events Fleta raight be provided in 
clothes and schooling for three years at least, 'rhe poor 
child wept bitterly at the separation, and I could'with dif; 
Acuity detach her little arms from m^ neck; and I felt when 
1 left her as if 1 hatl parted with the onlf valuable object to 
me on earth. 


H 
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All was now ready; but Timothy did not, as yet, assume 
his new clothes. It would have appeared strange that one 
who sat at ray ta^e should afterwards put on ray livery ; 
and as in a small town there is always plenty of seandal, 
for Fleta’s sake, if for no other reason, it was deferred 
until our arrival in London. Wishing the landlady good- 
hy, who I really belie'ved would have given up her bill to 
ha', e known .who we could possibly be, we got on the out¬ 
side of the stage-eoach, and in the evening arrived at the 
metropolis. I have been partieular in describing all these 
little circumstances, as it proves how very awkward it is to 
jump, without observation, fron. one station in society to 
another. 


CHATTER XVIII. 

I RFCEIVK A LETTER FROM MV ON< EE, BY WHICH I KATIIRAEEY 

EXl'ECT TO FINP OUT WHO IS MY FATHER-LUCE OTHER OUTCASTS 

1 .VM WARNEl, BY A IIKEAM. 

But I have omitted to mention a circumstance -of great 
importance which occurred at the inn the night before I 
placed Fleta at the boarding-school. In looking over my 
portmanteau, I perceived the present of Nattee to Fleta, 
which I had quite forgotten. 1 took it to Fleta, and told 
her from whom it came. On opening the paper, it proved 
to contain a long chain of round coral and gold beads, 
strung alternately; the gold beads were not so large as the 
coral, but still the number of them, and the purity of the 
metal, made them of considerable value. Fleta passed the 
beads through her fingers, atjd' then threw it round her neck, 
and sat in deep thought for some minutes. ‘‘ Japhet,” said 
she at.last, “ I have seen this — I have worn this before — 
I recollect that 1 have; it ruslies into my memory as an old 
friend, and I think that before morning it will 'bring to my 
mind something tfcat F shall recollect about it.” 

“■ Try all yo»i can,. Fleta, and let me know to-morrow." 
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“ It’s no use trying ; if I try, 1 never can recolleet any 
thing. I must wear it to-night, and thin I shall have 
something come into my mind all of a sudflen ; or perhaps 
I may dream something. Good night.” 

It immediately occurred to me that it was most probable 
that the chain had been on Fleta’s neck at the time that she 
wjs stolen from her parents, and might prove the means of 
hcr'lieing identified. It was no common chain — aj)]*- 
rently had hecn wrought by people in a state of semi-re- 
fipement. There was too little show* for its value — too 
much sterling gofd for the simple effect produced ; and J 
very much doubted whether, another like it could be found. 

The next mo^'ing Kletawas too much affecte<l at parting 
with me, to enter into much conversation. 1 asked whe¬ 
ther she had recollected any thing, and she replied, “ No; 
that she had cried all night at the thoughts of our sep-ar- 
ation.” 1 cautioned her to be very careful of the chain, and 
1 gave the same caution to the schoolmistress ; and after I 
had left the town, I regretted that I had not taken it away, 
and dcpositeil it in some place of security. 1 resolved to 
do so when 1 next saw Fleta; in the mean time she would 
be able, peihaps, by association, to call up some passage of 
her infancy connected with it. 

1 had inquired of S gentleman who sat near me on the 
coach, which was the best hote’ for a young man of iks^iion. 
He recommended the Piazza, in C'ovent Garden, and to 
that we accordingly repaired. I selected handsome apart¬ 
ments, Und ordered,a light supper. When the table was 
said, Timothy made his a])pearance in his livery, and cut a 
very smart, dashing figure. 1 dismissed the waiter, and as 
soon as we were alone,. I bufst into a fit of laughter. 
“ Really, Timothy, this is a good farce ; come, sit down, 
and help me to finish this bg,t|Ie of wine.” 

“ No, sir,” replied Timothy^ “ widli your permission, I 
prefer doing as .the rest of my fraternity. You only leave 
the bottle on the side-hoard, and 1 w]Il steal as much as I 
wantj but as for sitting down,«tliat will be making too free, 
and if we wi‘re seen, would be, moreover, very dangerous. 
We must both keei? uj) our charactel's. «They have been 
plying me with all manner of questions belew', as to who 

H 2 
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you were — your name, &c. I resolved that I would give 
you a lift iii the world, and 1 stated that you had just 
arrived from ma'kiiig a grand tour —which is not a fib, 
after all — and as for your name, 1 said that you were tti 
present ineog.” 

'■ But why did you make me incog. ? ” 

“ Because it may suit you so to he; and i£ certainly is 
th? truth, for you don’t know your real name.” 

We were here interrupted by the waiter bringing in a 
letter upon a salver. “ Here-is a letter addressed to ‘ I. 
or J. N., on his retuin from his tour,’ sir,” said he; “I 
presume it is for you ? ” ' 

“ You may leave it,” said I, with nonch .lance. 

The waiter laid the letter on the table, and retired. 

“ How very odd, Timotliy — tliis letter cannot be for 
me; and yet they are my initials. It is as much like a J as 
an 1. Depend upon it, it is some fellow who has just 
gained this intelligence below, and has written to ask for a 
subscription to his charity list, imagining that 1 am flush 
of money, and lib^-al.” 

“ 1 suppose so,™ replied Tim; “ however, you may just 
as well see what he s5ys.” 

“ But if I open it he will expec^t something. I had 
iK-tter, refuse it.” 

*■ Oh no, leave that to me; 's know how to put people off.” 

“ After all, it is a fine tiling to be a gendenian, and be 
petitioned.” 

1 broke open the seal, and found that’"•he letter contained 
an enclosure addressed to another person. The letter was 
as follows; — 

“My ueab Nephew — ['Bravo, sir,’ said Timothy; 
'you’ve found an uncle ab;'."dy — you’ll soon find a 
father.’] Fro-m the” great uncertainty of the post, 1 have 
not ventured to do«more than hint at whaf ha8.,comQ to 
light during this last year, but as it is necessary that you 
should be' acquainted with tlie whole transaction, and as 
YOU had not decided^ when you last wrote, whether you 
would prosecute your intended three months’ trip to Sicily, 
or return from'Milaii, you may probably arrive when I am 
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vat of town ; I therefore enclose you a letter to Mr. Mas. 
terton, directing him to surrender to yo^ a sealed packet, 
lodged in his hands, containing all tils particulars, the 
letters which bear upon them, and what has been propivsed 
to avoid exposure, which you may peruse at your Icisuse 
should you arrive before my return to town. There is nt 
doubt but that the affair may be htjshed up, and we trust 
thaf you will see the prudence of the mea.sure ; as, once 
known, it will be very discreditable to the family escutcheon. 

I always had an idea you were of good family,’ inter¬ 
rupted Tim.] wish you hhd followed my advice, and had 
not returned; but as you were positive on that point, I beg 
you Will now ^nsidcr*tbe propriety of remaining incognito, 
as reports are already abroad, and your sudden return will 
cause a great deal of surmise. Your long absence at the 
Gottingen University, and your subsequent completion of 
your grand tour, will have effaced all remembrance of 
your person, and you can easily be passed off as a particular 
friend of mine, and I can introduce you every where as 
such. Take then any name you may please, provided it be 
not Smith or Brown, or such vulgarisms; and on tlie 
receipt of this letter, write a note, and send it to my house 
in Portman Square, just saying, ‘ So and so is arrived.’ 
This will prevent the servants from obtaining any inform¬ 
ation by their prying curiosity; and as I have direated all 
my letters to be forwarded to my seat in Worccstershiie, 1 
shall come up immediately that 1 receive, it, and 'oy your 
putting the name which you mean to assume,, I shall know 
whom to ask for when I call at the hotel. 

“ Your afi'ectionate Uncle, 

“ WiNUEBUEAB.” 

“ One thing is very clear, Timothy,” said I, laying the 
letter on the table, thafil cannot be intended for me.” 

“ How do you know, sir, th’at this lord i#not your uncle ? 
At all events, you must do as he biuSTrog,’’ 

“■ AVhat — go for the papprs ! most certainly I shkll not.” 

“ Then how in the name of fortune do you expect to 
find your father, jwhen you will not tajje advantage of. such 
an opportunity of )get{ing into society.^ . It is by getting 
• H 3 
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possession of other people's secrets, that you will wprm out 
your own.” 

“ But it is (Us! onest, Timothy.” 

“ A letter is addressed to you, in which you have certain 
directions ; you break tlie seal with confidence, and yon 
read what you find is ftossibly not for you; but depend 
u|)on it, Japhet, that a secret obtained is one of the surest 
roads to promotion. Recollect your position ; cut oif froth 
the worki, ydu have to re-unite yourself with it, m recover 
your footing, and create an interest. You have not those 
who love you to help you — you must not*iscruple to obtain 
your object by fear.” 

“ That is a melancholy truth, Tim,” replied I; and 
I believe I must put my strict morality in iny pocket.” 

“ Do, sir, pray, until you can afford to be moral; it’s a 
very expensive virtue that ; a deficiency of it made you an 
ouctcast from the world ; you must not scruple at a slight 
deficiency on your own part, to regain your position.” 

There was so much shrewdness, so much of the wisdom 
of the serpent in the remarks of Timothy, that, added to 
my ardent desire to discover my father, which since my 
quitting the gipsy camp had returned upon me with two¬ 
fold force, my scruples were overcome, and I resolved that 
I would not lose such an opportunit). Still I hesitated, 
and wtnt up into my room, tl^at I might reflect upon what 
I should do. I went to bed revolving the matter in my 
mind, and turning over from one position to the other, at 
one time deciding that I would not tak^ advantage of the 
mistake, at another quite as resolved that 1 would not 
throw away such an opening for the prosecution of my 
search ; at last I fell into an uneasy slumber, and had a 
strange dream. I thought that I was standing upon an 
isolated rock, with the waters rajjing around me ; the tide 
was rising, and at last the waves were roaring at my feet. 
I was in a state of agony, and expected tha*, in a short 
time, I should be swallowed up. The main land was not 
far ofl^ and 1 perceived well-dressed people in crowds, who 
were enjoying themselves, feasting, dancing, and laughing 
in merry peals. I •held out my hands — I shouted to them 
— they saw,'anti Vard me, but heeded me not. My 
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horrorbeing swept away by the tide was dreadful. I 
shrieked as the water rose. At last I perceived something 
unroll itself from the main land, and grJdually advancing 
to the inland, formed a bridge by which 1 could walk over 
and be saved. I was about to hasten over, when “ Private, 
and no thoroughfare," appeared ^ the end nearest me, in 
large letters of fire. I started back with amazement, and 
wjDtrid not, dared not pass them. 'Vl^hen all of a sudden, a 
figure in«white appeared by my side, and.said tp me, poinSng 
to the bridge, “ Self-preservation is the first law of nature.” 

I looked at tl»e person wlm addressed me ; gradually the 
figure became darker and darker, until it changed to Mr. 
Cophagus, with his stick up to his nose. “ Japhet, all 
nonsense — very good bridge — urn — walk over — find 
father—and so on.” 1 da.shed over the bridge, which 
appeared to float on the water, and to be composed of paper, 
gained the other side, and was received with shouts of con¬ 
gratulation, and the embraces of the crowd. I perceived 
an elderly gentleman come forward; I knew it was my 
father, and I threw myself into his arms. I awoke, and 
ound myself rolling on the floor, embracing the bolster 
Vith all my might. Such was the vivid impression of this 
dream, that I could not turn my thoughts away from it, 
and at 'ast I considered that it was a divine interposition. 
All my scruples vanished, and before the day had ^lawned 
I determined that P would follow the advice of Tin.othy. 
An enthusiast is easily led to believe what he wishes, and 
he mistakes his own feelings for warnings^; the dreams 
arising from hiif daily contemplations for the interference 
of Heaven. He thinks himself armed by supernatural 
assistance, and warranted bjf the.Almighty to pursue his 
course; even if that course should be contrary to the Al¬ 
mighty’s precepts. Thus was I led away by my own 
imaginings, and thus wiSMiy monomania increased to an 
impetus which forced before *it all consideaation of what was 
right or wrong. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AN IMPORTANT rUAPTRR MAKE SOME IMPORTANT ArQIIAINT- 

ANCKS, OBTAIN NOME IMPORTANT PAPERS, WHICH I AM IMPOR¬ 
TUNATE TO READ THRO^O^. 

The next morning 1 told my dream to Timothy, who 
laughed very heartily at my idf.i of the fingtr of Providence. 
At last, perceiving that 1 was angry with him, he pretended 
to be convinced. When I had firdshiyl my breakfast, 1 sent 
t( inquire the number in the square of LortP Windermear’s 
toavii house, and wrote the following simple note to his 
lordship, “ Japhet Newland has arrived from his tour at 
the Piazza, tiovent Garden.” This was confided to Timo¬ 
thy, and I then set off with the other letter to Mr. Master, 
ton, which was addressed to Lincoln’s Inn. By reading 
the addresses of the several legal gentlemen, I found out 
that Mr. Masterton was located on the first floor. 1 rang 
the bell, which had the effect of “ Open, Sesame,” as the 
door appeared to swin^ to admit me without any assistance. 
I entered an ante-room, and from then^ce found myself in 
the pritscnce of Mr. Masterton — a little old man, with 
spectacles on his nose, sitting af a table •overed with papers. 
He oflfered me a chair, and I presented the letter. 

“ I see that Tam addressing Mr. Neville,” said he,,after 
he had perused the letter. “ I congratulate you on youi 
return. You may not, perhaps, remember me” 

“ Indeed, sir, 1 cannot say that 1 do exactly.” 

“ I could not expect it, my deat sir, you have keen so 
long away. You have very much improved in person, I 
must say ; yet still, I recollect your features as a mere boy. 
Without compliment, 1 had no idea that you would ever 
have made so handwjme a man.” I bowed io the .com¬ 
pliment: “ Have you heard from your uncle ? ” 

“ I had 'a few lines from Lord Windermear, enclostn(( 
your letter.” 

“ He is well, I hope.” 
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“Quite well, I believe.” 

Mr. Masterton then rose, went to an iron safe, and 
brought out a packet of papers, which he pit into my hands. 
“You will read these with Interest, Mr. Neville. l,ain a 
party to the whole transaction, and must venture to advise 
you not to appear in England under your own name, until 
all is settled. Y our uncle, I perceive, has begged the same.” 

•.“ And 1 have assented, sir. I have taken a name instead 
of my real one.” 

“ May I ask what it is ?” 

“.1 call mysetfMr. Japheff Newland.” 

“ Well, it is singular, but i)erhap.s as good as any other. 
I will take it down, in ease I have to write to you. Your 
address is- 

“ Piazza — Covent Garden.” 

Mr. Masterton took my name and address, I took the 
papers, and then we both took leave of one anoiher, with 
many expressions of pleasure and good-will. 

1 returned to the hotel, where 1 found Timothy waiting 
for me, with impatience. “ Japhet,” said he, “ Lord 
Windermear has not yet left town. I have seen him, for 
1 was called back after I left the house, by the footman, 
who ran after me — he will be here immediately.” 

“ Indeed,” replietl I. “ Pray what sort of person is he, 
and what did he say to you ? ” 

“He sent for me in the dining-parlour, where he was a 
breakfast, asked when you arrived, whether you were well, 
and hpw Jong I liad been in your service. I replied that I 
had not been morS than two days, and had just put on my 
liveries. He then desired me to tell Mr. Newland that he 
would call upon him in about two h«urs. Then, my lord,’ 
replied I, “ I had better go and tell him to get out of bed.’ 

“ The lazy dog 1” said he, “ nearly one o’clock, and not 
out of bed; well, go thenj and get him dressed as fast as 
you can.” 

Shortly afterwards a handsome carnage with greys drew 
up to the door. His lord|hip sent in his ffiotmait to ask 
whether Mr. Newland was at home. The rejdy of the 
waiter was, that {here was a youpg ^ntleman who had 
been there two or three days, who had com^iioxa making 
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a tour, and his name did liejdn with an N. “ That will do, 
James; let down the steps.” His lordship alighted, was 
ushered up stai^-s, and into my room. There we stood, 
Etariug at each other. 

“ Lord Windermcar, I believe,” said I, extending my 
hand. . 

You have recognised me first, John,” said he, taking 
my hand, and looking earnestly in my face, “.ttpod 
heavens ! is it possible that an awkward Iioy should have 
grown up into so haiiilsoine a fellow ? 1 shall be proud of 

.ny nephew. Hid you remrtnber me when 1 entered the 
room ? ” 

“ To tell the truth, my lord,' I did not: hut expecting 
you, I took it for granted that it must he jfou.” 

“ Nine years make a great diflcrence, John ; —hut I 
forget, I must now call you Japhet. Have you been reading 
the Bible lately, that you fixed n])on that strange name ? ” 

“ No, my lord ; but this hotel is such a Noah's ark, that 
it’s no wonder I thought of it.” 

“ You’re an undutiful dog, not to ask after your mother, 
sir.” 

'' I was about — 

“ I see — I see,” interrujited his lordship ; “ but re¬ 
collect, John, that she still is ffoar ,mother. B.y-thc-by, 
have«you read the papers yet.^ ” 

“ No, sir,” replied 1; “ tliere they are, pointing to them 
on the side table. I really do not like to break the seals.” 

‘‘ That they will not contain pleasant intelligence, I 
admit,” replied his lordship ; “ but uhtil you have read 
them, I do not wish to converse with you on the subject, 
therefore,” said he, taking up the packet, and breaking the 
seals, “ I must now insist that yoii employ this forenoon in 
reading them through. You will dine with me at seven, 
and then we will talk,the matHbV over.” 

Certainly,‘hir, if you w\sh it, 1 will read, them." 

“ I must insist ti’pon it, John ; and am father surprised 
at your objecting, whhn jhey /loncern you so particularly.’’ 

“ I shall obey your ordcr.s, sir.” 

“Well, then, mj; boy, I shall wish yott good morning, that 
you- may comjilete ypur task before you come to dinner. 
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To-morrow, if you wish it — but recollect, I never press 
young men on these jioiiits, as I am aware that they some, 
times feel it a restraint — if you wish it11 say, you may 
bring your portmanteaus, and take up your quarters with 
me. By-the-by,’’ continued his lordship, taking hold of my 
coat, “ who made this ? ” . 

“ The taijor to his Serene Highness the Prince of Darm¬ 
stadt had that honour, my lord,” replied I. 

“Humph! I tliought they fitted better in Germany; 
it’s not quite the thing — we must consult Stuls, for with 
that figure and’face, the co’ht ought to be quite correct. 
Adieu, my dear fellow, till seven.” 

His lordshijj shook hands with me, and I was left alone. 
Timothy came in as soon as his lordship’s carriage had 
driven off. “ Well, sir,” said he, “was your uncle glad to 
see you ?” 

“ Yes,” replied I ; “ and look, he has broken open the 
seals, and has insisted upon my reading the jiapers.” 

“ It would he very undutiful in you to refuse, so 1 had 
better leave you to your task,” said Timothy, smiling, as he 
quilted the room. 


CHAPTER XX. 

I Ore.N AN ACCOUNT WITH MV SANKEIIS, DRAW LARC.EI.T UPON 
CKROULITT, #lNU AM PROSPEROUS WITHOUT A*C//A'CE. 

1 SAT down and took up the papers. I was immediately 
and strttngely interested in all»that P read. A secret! — it 
was, indeed, a secret, involving the honour and reputation 
of the most distinguished families. One that, if known, 
the trumpet of scandal vyould have blazoned forth to the 
disgrace of the aristocracy. It would hav% occasioned bit¬ 
ter tedrs to some, gratified the petty. lOTice of many, satis¬ 
fied the revenge of the vinilictivij, and bowed with’ shame 
the innocent as well as the guilty. It is not necessary, nor, 
indeed, would I, «n any account, state jjny more. I finished 
the'last paper, and then fell into a.reverse.. This is, in- 
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deed, a secret, thought I; one that I would I never had 
possessed. In a despotic country my life would be sacri¬ 
ficed to the fata knowledge — here, thank God, my life as 
well as my libei ty arc safe. 

The contents of the papers told me all that was neces¬ 
sary to enable me to support the character which 1 hail as¬ 
sumed. The reason why the jiarty, whom I was supposed 
to be, was intrusted with it, was, that he was in a dir<'ct 
line, eventually heir, and the question was wfcether he 
would wave his claiit; with the others, and allow death to 
bury crime in oblivion. I felt that were I in his position 
I should so do — and therefore was prepared to give an 
answer to his lordship. I sealed vj) the papers, dressed 
myself, and went to dinner; and after the’ cloth was re¬ 
moved, Lord Winilermcar, first rising and turning the key 
in the door, said to me, in alow voice, “ You have rc.ad 
the papers, and what those, nearly as much interested as 
you are in this lamentable business, have decided upon. 
Tell me, what is your opinion ? ” 

“ My opinion, my lord, is, that I wish I had never 
known what has come to light this day — that it will be 
most advisable never to recur to the subject, and that the 
proposals made are, m my opinion, most judicious, and 
sliould l)e acted upon.” 

“ well,’’ replied his lordship; “ then all are 

agreed, and I am proud to find you possessed of such 
honour and good feeling. We now drop the subject for 
ever. Are you inclined to leave town with me, or what do 
you intend to do.? ” ' 

“ I prefer remaining in town, if your lord.ship will in¬ 
troduce me to some of. the families of your acquaintance. 
Of course I know no one now.” 

" Very true; I will introduce you, as agreed, as Mr. 
Newland. It may be as well that you do not know any 
of our relations, whom 1 have made to suppose, that you 
are still abroad —»..4 it would be awkward, when you 
take your right name by-andrby. Do you mean to see 
your mother ? ” 

“ Impossible, my Iprd, at present; by.and-by I hope 
to be able.” . 
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“ Perhaps it’s all for the best. I will now write one 
note to Major Carhonnell, introducing youjas my particular 
frii iid, and requesting that he will make liondou agreeable, 
lie knows every body, and will take you every wiiere.” 

“ When does your lordship start for the country ? ” 
To-morrow ; so we may as well part to-night. By- 
the-hy, you 'have credit at Drummotid’a, in the name of 
Newland. for a thousand pounds ; the longer you make.it 
last you the better.” 

• yis lordship gave me the,letter of introduction. I re. 
turned to him the .sealed packet, shook hands with him, 
ami took my departure. 

“ Well, sir,<’ said timothy, rubbing his hands, as he 
.stood before me, “ what is the news ; for I am dying to 
hear it — and what is this secret? ” 

” M’ith regaril to the secret, Tim, a secret it must re¬ 
main. 1 dare not tell it e\en to you.” Timothy looked 
rather grave at this rejdy. " No, Timothy, as a man of 
honour, I cannot.” My consciince smote me when 1 made 
use of the term ; for, as a man of honour, 1 had no busi- 
ne.^s to be in possi.ssion of it. “ My dear Timothy, 1 have 
done wrong ahiady, do not ask me '.o do worse.” 

“ I will not, Ja]>hpt; hut only tell me what has passed, 
and what you intend to do ? ” 

” That I will, Timothy, with pleasure ; " and 1 . .then 
staled all that had passed between his lordship and me. 
“ And now, you observe, Timothy, 1 have gained what I 
dcsiied, an introduetion into the best society 

“ And the means of keeping up your appearance,” 
echoed Timothy, rubbing his hands. “ A thousand pounds 
will lasjt a long w bile.”. 

“ It will last a very long while, Tim, for 1 never will 
touch it; it would be swindling.’’ 

” So It would,” rei)lied Tim, his couijtcnana' falling; 
” well, 1 never tliought of that.” . 

” 1 have thought of much more, Tim; recollect 1 must, 
in a very short time, be exJ>ose<f to Lord M’indeimear, for 
the real Mr. Neville will soon come liomi. 

'• (iood heavens,! what will ftecoBie of us?” leplied 
Timothy, with alaim in his countvilancc.* 
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“ Nothing can hurt you, Tim, the anger will he all upon 
me ; but 1 am p."epareil to face it, and I would face twice 
as much for the ciistant hope of finding my father. M^'^hat- 
ever Lord Windermear may feel inelined to do, he can ilo 
nothing ; and my possession of the secret will insure even 
more than my safety ; it will afford me his protection, if 
I demand it.” 

“ I hope it may prove so,” replied Timothy, “ but I 
feel a little frightened.” 

“ 1 do not: to-mor.-ow 1 s^iall give iny ^letter of intro¬ 
duction, and then 1 will prosecute my search. So now, 
my dear Tim, good night.” 

The next morning, I lost no time'in presf nting my let¬ 
ter of introduction to Major t'arbonnell. lie lived in 
apartments on the first floor in St. James’s Street, and I 
found him at breakfast, in a silk dressing gown. 1 had 
made up my mind that a little independence always carries 
with it an air of fashion. When 1 entered, therefore, I 
looked at him with a knowing air, and dropping the letter 
down on the table Itefore him, said, “ There's something 
/or you to read, major ; and, in the mean time. I’ll refresh 
myself on this chair; ” suiting the action tc the word, I 
threw myself on a chair, amusing myself with tajiinng the 
sides of my boots with a small cane which I carried in my 
hand. • 

Major Carbonnell, upon whom 1 cast a furtive eye more 
than once during the time that he w-as reading the letter, 
was a person of about thirty-five years of ^t>e, well-looking, 
but disfigured by the size of his whiskers, which advanced 
to the corners of his month, anil met under his throat, lie 
was tall and well made, and \tfith an air of fashion about 
him that was undeniable. Ills linen was beautifully clean 
and carefully arranged, and he had as many rings on his 
fingers, and, when he was dresseifj chains and trinkets, as 
ever were put on' by a lady. 

“ My dear sir, allow me the honour of making at once 
your most iptimate acqnairtano ',” said he, rising from his 
chair, and oft’eriug his h.ind, as soon as he had perused the 
letter. '* Any frie»d dl' Lord AViedermear’s wou'd be 
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welcome, but when he brings such an extra recommend¬ 
ation in his own appearance, he becomes doubly so.’’ 

Major Carbonnell,” replied 1, “ 1 have seen you but 
two minutes, and J have taken a particular fancy to you, 
in which I, no doubt, have proved ray discrimination. Of 
cour.sc, you know that I have just returned from making a 
tour 

“ So I understand from his lordship’s letter. Mr. New- 
land, my time is at your service. Where arc you staying ? ” 

•“ J\.t the Piazi^.” 

“ Very good ; I will dine with you to-day ; order some 
mulligatawny, they are^ famous for it. After dinner we 
win go to the tHeatrc.” 

1 was rather surprised at his cool manner of asking him¬ 
self to dine with me and ordering my dinner, but a mo. 
ment’s reflection made me feel wliat sort of person I had to 
deal with. 

“ Major, I take that as almost an affront. You will dine 
with me to-day ! 1 beg to state that you maxt dine with 

me every day that we are not invited elsewhere ; and what’s 
more, sir, 1 shall be most seriou.sly displeased, if you do not 
order the dinntV every time tliat you Jo dine with me, and 
ask whoever you mav think worthy of putting their legs 
under our table. Let's have no doing things bybalve.s, ina- 
jor ; 1 know you now as wel' as if we had been intimate 
for ten years.” 

The major seized me by the hand. “ My dear New- 
land, 1 only wisl» we /tad Icnown one another ten years, as 
you say — the loss has been mine ; but now—you have 
breakfasted, I presume ? ” 

“ Yes 1 having nothing to tlo, au*d not knowing a soul 
after ray long absence, I advanced my breakfast aliout two 
hours, that 1 might fiud^'ou at home ; and now I’m at 
your service.” 

“ Say rather I am at yours. 1 preijiime you will walk. 
In ten minutes I shall be ready. Kilher take u)) the. paper, 
or whistle an air or two, or Sny 'iiing else you like, just to 

'1 ten minutes — and 1 shall be at your command.” 
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CHAPTER XXL 

1 COSIE OUT lINDFIt A FIUST-KATE CHAFEnON, AND AT ONCE AM 
TSTA IIUMIEII INTO Till KFRIONS OF FASHION — FliOVK THAT I AM 
.IIFSEIIVINO OF ME I'KO.MOTION. 

“ 1 BEo your pardon? Newlayd,” said the^major, roturning 
from Ins dressing-room, rcs])lendent with chains and bijou¬ 
terie; “ but 1 must have your (Ihristian name.” 

“ It's rather a strange one,” replied 1; /• it is Japhct.” 
“ Japhet! by tlie iiiiiiiorlal powers, 1 ’d bring an action 
against tny godfathers and godmothers; you ought to re¬ 
cover heavy damages.” 

‘‘ Then 1 piesumc you would not have the name,” re¬ 
plied 1, with a knowing look, “ for a clear ten thousand a 
year.” 

Whew ! that alters the case — it’s astonishing how 
well any name looks in large gold letters. Well, as the old 
gentleman, whoever be might have been, made you com¬ 
pensation, you must forgive and forget. Now where shall 
we go 

Tt''ith your permission, na I came to town in these 
clothes, made by a German tailor — Darmstadt’s tailor, 
by-the-by — btit still if tailor to a prince, not the prince 
of tailors—'■! would wish you to taker'me to your own : 
your dress appears very correct.” 

“ Y ou show your judgment, Newland, it i* correct; 
Stulz will be delighted to have your name on his b^oks, and 
to do justice to that figure. Allum done" 

We sauntered up St. James’s,Street, and before I had 
arrived at Stulz,’s, 1 had bee» introduced to at least twenty 
of the young men jbout town. The major wjis most par¬ 
ticular, in his directions about the clothes, all of which he 
ordered ; and as I knew that iie was well acquainted with 
the fashion, I gave him carte hlanche. When we left the 
shop, he said, “ Nfftv, Siy dear Newlapdj I have given you 
a proof of frieRdship, w Inch no other man in England has 
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had. Your dress will be the ne plug ultra. There are 
little secrets only known to the initiated,: nd Stulz is aware 
tliat this time 1 am in earnest. I am often asked to do the 
same for others, and I pretend so to do : hut a wink from 
me is sufficient, and Stulz dares not dress them. Don’t 
you want some bijouterie ? or have ^ou any at home ” 

- may fts well have a few triflesy’ replied I. 

We eijtered a celebrated jeweller’s, and hp selected Tfor 
me to the amount of about forty pounds. “ That will <lo 
pever buy much; for it* is necessary to change every 
three months at least. What is the price of this chain 
“ It is only fifteen j!;uiiwcas, major.’’ 

“ Well, 1 Shall take it; but recollect,” continued the 
major, I tell you honestly I never shall pay you.” 

The jetveller smiled, bowed, and laughed j the major 
threw the chain round his neck, and we quitted the shop. 

“ At all events, major, they appear not to believe your 
word in that shop.” 

“ My dear fellow, that’s their own fault, not mine. 
I tell them honestly I never will pay them ; and you may 
depend upon it, 1 intend most sacredly to keep my word. 
1 never do pay any body, for the best of all possible reasons, 
1 have no money ; ^ut then I do them a service — I make 
them fashionable, and they know it.’‘ 

“ AYhat debts do you pajP then, major ? ” 

“Let me think — that requires eonsideration. Oh! 1 
pay my washerwoman.” 

“ fton’t you p*y your debts of honour ?” 

“ Debts of honour ! why I ’ll tell you the truth; for 1 
know that we shall hunt in cgujdes. If I win 1 take tlie 
money ; but if 1 lose why then I forget to pay; and 1 
always tell them so before I sit down to the table. If they 
won’t believe me, it’s noUmy fault. But what’s the hour? 
Come, 1 must make a few calls, and will introduce you.’’ 

We sauntered on to Grosvenor fynare, knocked, and 
were admitted into a large^ elegaiitly-fumished mansion 
The footman announced us —“ My dear Lady ’Maelstrom, 
allow me the honour of introducii^ to you my very parti¬ 
cular friend, Mr. Newland, consigned To my charge by my 
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Lord Windermear during his absence. He has just arrived 
from the Continert, where he has been making tlie grand 
tour.” ' 

Her ladyship honoured me with a smile. “ Bv-the-by, 
major, that reminds me — do me the favour to come to the 
window. Pixcuse us one moment, Mr. Newland.” 

The major and Lad^ Maelstrom walked to the wincjpw, 
anthexchanged a few sentences, and then returned. Her 
ladyship holding up her finger, and saying to him as they 
came towaids me, “ Proinis' me now that you won't 
forget.” 

“ Tour ladyship’s slightest wiJies are to me iinperati\e 
commands,” replied the major, with a graceful bow. 

In a (]uarter of an hour, during which the conversation 
was animated, we rose to take our leave, when her ladyship 
came up to me, and offering her hand said, “ Mr. Newland, 
the friendship of Lord tVindermear, and the introduction 
of Major Carbonnell, aie moie than sufficient to induce me 
to |mt your name down on my visiting list. 1 trust 1 shall 
see a great deal id' you, and that we shall be great friends.” 

I bowed to tins handsome announcement, and we retired. 
As soon as wc W'ero out in the sipiare, the nnijor observed, 
“ You saw her lake me on one siih; — it was to pump. She 
has no dai'ghteis, hut about fifty nieces, and match-making 
is he' delight. I told her tha'.- I would stake my honour 
upon your possessing ten thousand a year ; how much more 
1 could not say. 1 was not far wn ong, was I ? ” 

I laughed. * “ M’hat I may be worth, .major, 1 really 
cannot say ; but I tiust that the event will prove that you 
are not far wrong. Say no npire, my dear fellow.’’ 

“ I understand — you are not y.'t of age — of .course, 
have not yet come into ])ossession of your fortune.” 

“ 'riiat is exactly the ease, majpr. 1 am now but little 
more than nineti"n.” 

‘‘You look older • Nit there is no getting ov^r baptismal 
tegistries with the executors. Newland, you must content 
yotiifeir for the two next years‘in jilaying Moses, and only 
peep at the pronn.'-ed land.” 

Vi e made two or“three more calls, and then returned to 
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St. James’s Street. “ Were shall wo go now ? Hy-the. 
by, don’t you want to go to your banker’s ? ” 

“ 1 will flist stroll down with you, and sec if they have 
paid anv money in,” replied 1, carelessly. 

We called at Drummond’s, and I asked thorn if there 
was any money paid into the credit of Mr. Newland. 

. “Yes, sir,” replied one of the (?Ierks : “there is one 
th’ousand pounds paid in yesterday.’’ 

“ Very good,” replied 1. 

• “ How inucl^ do you wiAr to draftt for? ” inquirt d the 
major. 

“ 1 don’t want any^” replied I. “ I have more money 
than I ought <0 have in my desk at this moment.” 

“ Well, then, let us go and order dinner ; or perhaps you 
would like to stroll about a little more; if so, I will go ai d 
order the dinner. Here’s Harcourt, that’s lucky. Hareonrt, 
my dear fellow, know Mr. Newland, my very paititnlar 
friend. 1 must leave you now ; take his arm, Haieouri. 
for half an houi, and then join us at dinner at the Piazza." 

Mr. Harcourt was an elegant young man of about tive- 
and-twenty. Kqtially pleased with each other’s i xternaK. 
we were soon* familiar: he was wit.y, sareaslie, and wi ll- 
hred. After hall an hour’s conversation he asked me wher 
I thought of the inajor. 1 looked him in the face ai.d 
smiled. “'I’liat look tellsMne that you will not lie In. 
dupe, otheiW’ise I had warned you: he is a strange char.i.'- 
ter ; but if you have money enough to alHnd to Acep /iie/. 
you cannot do better, as he is acquainted with", and ii eeiv' ! 
by, everybody. His connections are good ; and he cine 
had a very handsome fortune.jhut it was soon run eiii. and 
he was .obliged to sell 1ms commission in the Guaids. New 
he lives ujion the world ; which, as Sliakspeare sa)s, is !; ■■ 
oyster; and he has wit jjiid shar))ness enough to oni n ii. 
Moreover, he has some chance of lalling ji.to a peerag ■ ; 
that prospert,*and his amusing qiialili 'tM added to Ins lie'.i ', 
the most fashioiial.le man about town, keej's bus In ird above 
water. I believe Lord tYIndei'iriear, who is 'his coiism, 
very often helps liiiii.” 

“It was Lord Wjiidcrmear who intftiduced me to hint.’’ 
observed 1. 

I 2 
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“ Then he will not venture to play any tricks upon you, 
further than eating your dinners, borrowing your money, 
and forgetting to pay it.” 

“ You must acknowledge,” said I, he always tells 
you beforehand that he never will pay you.” 

“ And that is the only point in which he adheres to his 
word,” replied Harcouit, laughing ; “ but, tell me, am { to 
be your guest to-day ? ” 

“ l.f you will do me that honour.” 

“ J assure you I am'delighteji to come, ^s 1 shall have, 
a further opiiortunity of cultivating your acquaintance.” 

“ Then we had better bend otvr steps towards the hotel, 
for it is late,” replied 1; and we did so accondingly. 


(IHAPTBR XXII. 

TUP REAL SIMON PURE fUOVl^S THE WORSE OF THE TWO — I AM 
J>OUNI) GiriLTY, BUT JJOT. (T>NI)FMNEJ> ; CONVICTED, «ET CONVINCE; 
AND AlTKlt HAVING BEHAVED THE VERY CONTRARY TO, PROVE 
THAT I AM, A GENTLEMAN. * • 

On our arrival, we found the table spread, champagne in 
ice under the sideboard, and apparently every thing pre- 
pare<l for a sumptuous dinner, the major or. tlie sofa giving 
directions to the waiter, and Timothy looking all astonish¬ 
ment. 

" Major,” said I, I canifot tell you how much I am 
obliged to you for your kindness in' taking all this trouble 
off my hands, that I might follow up the agreeable 
introduction you have given me to Mr, Hareourt.” 

“ My dear Ncwland, say no more; you .will, I dare 
say, do the same for*iiie.if I require it, when I give a din¬ 
ner. (Hareourt caught iqj cyp, as if to say, “ You may 
safely promise that.") Ihit, Newland, do you know that 
the nephew of LoriJ, Windermear has just arrived ? Did 
you meet abroad ? ” , 
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“ No,” replied I, somewhat confused ; but I soon re 
covered myself. As for Tim, he bolted out of the room. 
“ What sort of a person is he ? ” 

" That you may judge for yourself, my dear fellow, for 
I asked hjm to join us, I must say, more out of compli¬ 
ment to Lord Windermear than any thing else ; for I .am 
afraid that, even I could never make a gentleman of him. 
'Bdt take Harcourt with you to your room, and by Ihe (ime 
vou have washed your hands, 1 will 'have "dinner on the 
table. I took the hberty|of desiring your valet to show 
me in about ten minutes ago. He’s a shrewd fellow that 
of yours—where did you pick him up.^” 

“ By mer^ accideilt,” replied I: “come, Mr. Harcourt.” 
On our return we found the real Simon Pure, Mr. Est- 
court, sitting with the major, who introduced us, and din¬ 
ner being served, we sat down to table. 

Mr. Estcourt was a young man, about my own age, but 
not so tall by two or three inches. Ilis features were pro- 
miiient, l)ut harsh ; and when 1 saw him, I was not at all 
surprised at Lord Windermear’s expressions of satisfaction, 
when he supposed that I was his nephew. Ilis counte¬ 
nance was dogged and sullen, and he spoke little: he ap. 
peared to place an immense value upon birth, and hardly 
deigned to listen, except the aristocracy were the subject of 
discourse. I treated him,with marked deferened, that I 
might form an acquaintance, and found before we parted 
that night, that I had succeeded. Our dinner was excel, 
lent; and we wye all, except Mr. Estcourt^ in high good 
humour. We sat late—too late to go to the tlreatre, and 
promising to meet the next day at noun, Harcourt and the 
major took their leave., ’ 

Mr. Estcourt had indulged rather too much, and, after 
their de}>arture, became communicative. I plied the bottle, 
and we sat up for more^han an hour; he talked of nothing 
but his family and his expectations. ^ I took this opportu¬ 
nity of discovering what his feelings were likely to be when 
he was made acquainted with the important secret which 
was in my possession. 1 put a case somewhat similar, 
and asked him whethef in suck civsumstances he would 
wave his right for'a time, to save the honpur of his family. 
i3 
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“ No, by G—d ! ” replied he, “ 1 never would. What! 
give up even for a day my right—conceal my true rank 
for the sake of relatives ? never—nothing would induce 
me.” 

1 was satisfied, and then casually asked him if he had 
written to Lord Windermeat to inform him of h!s arrival. 

“ No,” replied he ; “ 1 shall write to-morrow.” He soon 
after retired to his own apartment, and 1 rang fur Timothy. 

“ Good heavens, -sir ! ” cried 'fimothy, “ what ie all this 
— and what are you alwul.? I am frightened out of my 
wits. Why, sir, our money vwll not last flvo months.”- 

“ I do not expect it will last much longer, Tim ; but it 
cannot he helped. Into society f must gct~and to do so, 
must pay for it.” 

“ Hut, sir, putting the expense aside, what are we to do 
about this Mr. Kstcourt ? All must be found out.” 

*' I intend that it shall be found out, Tim," replied 1; 

“ but not yet. He will write to his uncle to-morrow ; 
you must obtain the letter, for it must not go. I must 
first have time to establish myself, and then Lord Winder- 
roear may find out his error as soon as he pleases.” 

‘‘ Upon my honour, Japhet, you appear ^o Ite afraid of 
nothing.” 

“ I fear nothing, Tim, when I a» following ,up the 
object of my wishes. 1 will allow no obstacles to stand in 
my way, in my search after my father.” 

“ Ueally, you seem to be quite mad on that point, Ja¬ 
phet.” 

“ Perhaps 1 may be, Tim,” replied''!, thoughtfully. 

“ At all events, let us go to bed now, and I will tell you 
to-morrow morning, all the e cuts of this day.” 

Mr. Kstcourt wrote his letter, which Tim very officiously 
offered to put into the post, instead of which we put it be¬ 
tween the bars of the grate. ■' 

1 must now p-ss o\cr about three weeks, dqring which 
I became very intirbite with the major and Mr. llarcourt, 
and was'introduced by them toAhe clubs, and almost every 
person of fashion. The idea of my wealth, and my very 
handsome person and figure, insured me a warm reception, 
and I.soon became one, of the stars of' the day. During 
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this lime, I also gained the entire confidence of Mr. Kst- 
eourt, who j)ut letter after letter into the hands of Timothy, 
who of course put them into the usual ))lace. I pacified 
him as long as 1 could, by expressing my oj)iuion, that his 
lordship was on a visit to some friends in the neighbourhood 
of his seat; but at last, he would remain in town no longer. 
You may go now, thought 1, I feel |]uite safe. 

■.Ft was about five slays after his departure, as I was 
sauntering, arm ami arm with the major, who generShy 
dined with me about five jlays in ,the week, that I per. 
eeived the carrijge of Lord Windermear, with his lordship 
in it. lie saw ns, and polling his check-string, alighted, 
ami cowing jip to ns, with the colour mounting to his 
forehead with emotion, returned the salute of the major 
and me. 

Major,” said he, “ you will excuse me, but 1 am 
anxious to have some conversation with Mr. Newland : 
perhaps,” continued his lordship, addressing me, “ you 
will do me the favour to take a seal in my carriage ? ” 

Fully prepared, I lost none of my self-possession, bnl, 
thanking his lordship, I bowed to him, and stepped i'l. 
His lordship jollowed, and, saying to the footman, “ Ilonir 
— drive fast,” fell back in the carriage, and never uttered 
one word until we bad arrived, and had entered the dining- 
parlour. lie then took a few steps up and down, before 
he said, “ Mr. Newland, or whatever your name may be, 

I perceive that you consider the possession of an important 
secrot to be your safeguard. 'To state my*opinion of your 
conduct is needless; who you are, and what you are, I 
know not; but,” continued he, no longer controlling his 
angor, ” you certainly can hUve n» pretensions to the cha. 
racier nf a gentleman.’** 

“ Perhaps your lordship,” replied I, calmly, “ will iif- 
form me upon what yoiFmay ground your inference.” 

“ Did you not, in the first place, open% letter addressed 
to another ? ’’ 

“ My lord, I opened a Jetter brought to me tvith the 
initials of my name, and at the time 1 opened it I fully be¬ 
lieved that it was intended for nut.” 

I 4 
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“ We will grant that, sir ; but after you had opened it 
you must have known that it was for some other person.” 

“ I will not deny that, my lord.” 

“ Notwithstanding which, you apply to my lawyer, re¬ 
presenting yourself as another person, to obtain sealed 
papers.” 

“ I did, my lord ; but allow me to say, that I never 
should have done so, had I not been warned by a dreaih.” 

" By a dream ? "■ • 

“ Yes, my lord. I had de^irmined not to go for them, 
when in a dream I was ordered so to do.”*' 

“ Paltry excuse! and then you break private seals.” 

" Nay, my lord, although 1 did 'go for the papers, 1 
could not, even with the idea of suj)ernaturai interposition, 
make up my mind to break the seals. If your lordship 
will recollect, it was you who broke the seals, and insisted 
upon my reading the papers.’’ 

“ Yes, sir, under your false name.” 

“ It is the name by which I go at present, although I 
acknowledge it is false ; but that is not my fault — I have 
no other at present.” 

“ It is very true, sir, that in all I have npw mentioned 
the law will not reach you ; but recollect, that by assuming 

another person’s name-” . • 

I ,never did, my lord,” interrupted I. 

“ Well, I may say, by inducing me to believe that you 
were my nephew, you have obtained money under false 
pretences ; and for that I now have you in my power 

“ My lord, 1 never asked you for the nioney ; you your¬ 
self paid it into the banker’s hands to my credit, and to 
iny own name. 1 appeal to Oou now, whether, if you so 
deceived yourself, the law can reach me ?” 

• “ Mr. Newland, I will say, that much as I regret what 
has passed, I regret more than til the rest, that one so 
young, so prepoisessing, so candid in appearance, should 
prove such an adepivn deceit. Thinking you were my ne¬ 
phew, my heart warmed towards you; and I must confess, 
that since 1 have seen m'y real nephew, the mortification 
has been very great.” , 

‘'My lord, I thank you; but allow me to observe, that 
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I am no swindler. Your thousand pounds you will find 
safe in the bank, for penury would not have induced me to 
touch it. But now that your lordship appears more cool, 
will you do me the favour to listen to me ? When you 
have heard my life up to the present, and my motives for 
what 1 have done, you will then decide how far I am to 
blame.” ^ 

■JKs lordsh’ip took a chair, and motioned to me to take 
another. • I narrated what had occurred whep I was left 
at the Foundling, jnd gave him a succinct account of my 
adventures subsciiuently — ruy determination to find my 
father — the dream which induced me to go for the papers 
— and all that the reader has already been acquainted with. 
His lordship evidently perceived the monomania which 
controlled me, and heard me with great attention. 

“ You certainly, Mr, Newland, do not stand so low in 
my opinion as you did before this explanation, and I must 
make allowances for the excitement under which I perceive 
you to labtmr on one subject; but now, sir, allow mo to 
put one question, and I beg that you will answer candidly. 
What price do you demand for your secrecy on this im¬ 
portant subject ? ” 

“ My lord!” replied I, rising with dignity; “ this is 
the greatest affront you have put upon me yet ; still I will 
name the price by which I will solemnly bind myself, by 
all my future hojies of findiri}; my father in this world, and 
of finding an eternal Father in the next, and that price, my 
lord, is a return gf your good opinion." ’ 

His lordship Slso rose, and walked up and down the 
room with much agitation in his manner. What am I 
to make of you, Mr. Newlandt?” 

“ My lord, if I were a swindler, I should have taken 
your money ; if 1 had wished to avail myself of the secret, 
I might have escaped with all the documents, and made my 
own terms. 1 am, my lord, nothing moiy than an aban¬ 
doned childr frying all he can to fint’| his father.” My 
feelings overpowered me, and I burst into tears. As soon 
as I could recover myself,*! addressed his lordship, who 
had been watching me in silence, and not without emotion. 
" I have one thing-more to say to yovtl my lord.” I then 
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mentioned the conversation between Mr. Estcourt and my¬ 
self, and pointed out the propriety of not making him a 
party to the important secret. 

His lordship allowed me to proceed without interruption, 
and after a few moments’ thoiiglit said, “ 1 believe that you 
are right, Mr. Newlaml; and I now begin to tliink that it 
was better that this secret should have been intrusted to 
you tbaii to him. Vou have now conferred an obligation 
On me, and may command me. I believe you to be bonest, 
but a little mad. and 1 bi’g yo^r j>ardon^or the pain which 
1 have occasioned you.” 

“ My lord, I am more than satisfied.” 

“ (Ian 1 be of any assistance to y«u, Mr. Newland ? ” 

“ If, my lord, you could at all assist me, or direct me in 
my search-” 

“ There 1 am afraid I can be of little use; but I will 
give you the means of prosecuting your search, and in so 
d<nng, I am doing but an act of justice, for in introducing 
you to Major Carbonncll, I am aware that I must have 
very much increased your cx])enses. It was an error 
which must be repaired, and therefore, Mr. Newland, I 
beg you will consider the money at the bank as yonrs, and 
make use of it to enable you to oblain your ardent wish.” 

, “ My lord-” , 

“ will not be denied, Mr. Newland; and if you feel 
a!iy delicacy on the subject, you may take it as a loan, to 
be lepaid when you find it convenient. Do not, for a mo- 
nier.t, consider ibat it is given to you because you posse.ss 
an im)iortant secret, for 1 will trust entiii.iy to your honour 
oil that score.” 

“ Indeed, my lord,” repl.ed I, “your kindness over¬ 
whelms me, and I feel as if, in you, 1 had already almost 
found a father. Excuse me, my lord, but did your lord- 
sli! p ever — ever-” . 

“ 1 know wb'it you’would say, my poor fellow: no, I 
never did. 1 ne^^, r was blessed with children. Had I 
been, 1 •should not have felt that 1 was disgraced by having 
one resembling you. Allow nie to entreat you, Mr. New- 
laiid, that you do not suffer the mystery of your birth to 
weigh so heavily on your mind ; and now I wish you good 
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morning, and if you think I can be useful to you, I beg 
that you will not fail to let me know.” 

“ May Heaven pour down blessings on your head,” re¬ 
plied 1, kissing respectfully his lordship’s hand; “ and 
may iny father, when 1 find him, be as like unto you as 
possible.” I made my obeisance, and quitted the house. 


CHAPTKU XXIir. 

THF MAJOR PllE^JM'S THI I.^NDIORI) IROM IMPOSINO ON ME, RUT 

1 GAIN NOTHING IIV HIS ISTERI'I KFNrp - FOR FrOKOMIOAL REA¬ 

SONS 1 ACKI'P TO I.IVE WITH HIM THAT Hf SIAY I.IVE ON ME. 

I Rp^TiiBNEn to the hotel, for my mind had been much 
agitated, and 1 wished for quiet, and the friendship of 
'J'imothy. As soon as I arrived 1 told him all that had 
passed. 

“ Indeed,” replied Timothy, “ things do now wear a 
pleasant aspect; for 1 am afraid, that without that thou¬ 
sand, we could not have carried on .'or a fortnight longer. 
The bill here is vqry heavy, and I’m sure the landlord 
wishes to see the colour of his money.” 

“ How much do you think we have left.'* It is high 
time, Timothy, that we now make up our accounts, and 
arrange some plaiis for the future,” replied 1. “ J have 

paid the jeweller *nd the tailor, by the advice 6f the major, 
who says, that you should always pay your first hills as 
soon as possible, and all yourJ subsequent bills as late as 
possible^ and if put off give 4ie, ao much the better. In 
fact, I owe very little now, but the bill here—I will send 
for it to-night.” 

Here we were interrupted by the entraine of the land¬ 
lord. “ O MV. Wallace, you are the V'|y person 1 wished 
to see ; let me have my bill, if you please.” 

“ It's not of the least &)nse(juencc, sir,” replied he; 
“ but if you wish it, 1 .have posted down to vesterdav.” 
and the landlord left the room. 
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“ You were both of one mind, at all events,” said Ti¬ 
mothy, laughing; “ for he had the bill in his hand, and 
concealed it the moment you asked for it.” 

In about ten minutes the landlord re-appeared, and pre¬ 
senting the bill upon a salver, made his bow and retired. 
I looked it over: it amounted to 1041.; which, for little 
more than three weeks, was pretty well. Timothy shrugged 
up his shoulders, wliile I ran over the items.' “ 1 do,hot 
see that tliere is any thing to complain of, Tim,” observed 
1, when 1 came to the bottom of it; “ but I do see that 
living here, with the major'keeping me an open house, 
will never do. Let us see how much money we have 
left.” - . 

Tim brought the dressing-case in whicli out cash was 
de]) 0 sited, and we found, that after paying the waiters, and 
a few small hills not yet liquidated, our whole stock was 
reduced to fifty shillings. 

“ Merciful Heaven ! what an escape,” cried Timothy ; 
“ if it had not been for this new supply, what should we 
have done ? ” 

Very badly, Timothy ; but the -money is well spent, 
after all. I have now entrance into the first circles. I 
can do without Majbr Carbonncll; at all" events, I shall 
quit this hotel, and take furnished apartments, an;! live at 
the clubs. 1 know how to put him off.” 

I laid the money on the silver, and desired Timothy to 
ring for the lantUord, when who should come up but the 
major and Hturcourt. " Why, Newland ! what are you 
going to do'with that money ?” said thtf'major. 

“ 1 am paying my bill, major.” 

“ Paying your bill,,indeell; let us see—104/. O this 
is a confounded imposition* Yoh mustn’t pay this.” At 
this moment the landlord entered. “ Mr. Wallace,” said 
the major, “ my friend Mr. Newland was about, as you 
may see, to pay. you the whole of your demand ; but allow 
me to observe, th^t being my very particular'friend, and the 
Piazza, having been particularly recommended by me, I do 
think that your charges aVe somewhat exhorbitant. I shall 
certainly advise Mr. Newland to leave the house to-morrow, 
if you are not mor6 reasonable.” 
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“ Allow me to observe, major, that my reason for send¬ 
ing for my bill, was to pay it before I went into the 
country, which I must do to-morrow, for a few days.” 

“ Then I shall certainly recommend Mr. Newland not to 
come here when he returns, Mr. Wallace ; for I hold myself, 
to a certain <lcgree, after the many dinners we have ordered 
here, ^nd of wdiich I have partaken, as •! may say, particeps 
criminis, or in other words, as having been a party to thig 
extortion. Indeed, Mr. Wallace, some reduetfon must be 
made^ or you will^rcatly hur, the credit of your house.” 

Mr. Wallace declared, that really he had made nothing 
but the usual charges, that he would look over the hill again, 
and see what he* could do. 

“ My dear Newland,” said the major, “ I have ordered 
your dinners, allow me to settle your bill. Now, Mr. 
Wallace, suiipose we take off one-third?” 

“ One-third, Major Carbonnell! I should be a loser.” 

“ I am not exactly of your opinion ; but let me see — 
now take your choice. Take off’ 20?., or you lose my pa¬ 
tronage, and that of all my friends. Yes or no ? ” 

The lawllord, with some expostulation, at last consented, 
he receipted the hill, and leaving 20?. of the money on the 
salver, made his boWj and retired. . 

“ Rather fortunate that I slipped in, my dear Newland ; 
now there are 20?. saved, liy-the-by, I’m short of'cash. 
You’ve no objection to let me have this i“ I shall never pay 
you, you know.’’ • 

“ I do know yow never will pay me, major; nevertheless, 
as I should have paid it to the landlord had you not in¬ 
terfered, I will lend it to you.”l 

You are a good fe'low, Newland,” said the major, 
pocketing the money. “ If I had borrowed it, and you had 
thought you would have Jiad it repaid, I should not have 
thanked you; hut as you lend it me with ^our eyes open, 
it is nothing.raorc than a very delicate manner of obliging 
me, and I tell you candidly, that I will not forget it. So 
you really are off to-morrowt ” • 

“ Yes,” replied 1, “ 1 must go; for I find that I am not 
to make ducks and drakes of my m’one^, until I come into 
possession of my property.” 
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“ I see, my dear fellow. Executors are the very devil ; 
they have no fceliii};. Never mind ; there’s a way of getting 
to windward of them. I dine with Harcourt, and he has 
come to ask you to join us.” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“ I shall expect you at seven, Ncwland,” said Harcourt, 
as he quitted the room witli the major. 

“ Dear me, sir, how could you let that gentl'-man walk 
off with your money.'’” ciied Timothy. “1 was just 
rubbing my hands wfth the idea that we v.'ere 20/. better off 
than we thought, and aw'ay it went, like smoke.” 

“ And will never come ba..k again, 'rim ; but never 
mind that, it is important that I make a friend of him, ai;d 
his friendship is only to be bought. I shall have value 
received. And now, Tim, we must pack up, for I leave 
this to-morrow morning. 1 shall go down to ———, and 
see little Fleta.” 

I dined with Harcourt. The major was rather curious 
to know what it was which appeared to flurry Lord AVin- 
dermcar, and what had passed between us. I told him 
that his lordship was displeased on money matters, but that 
aU was right, only that 1 must be more careful for the fu¬ 
ture. “ indeed, in.ijor, 1 think I shall take lodgings. 1 
shall be more comfortable, and better able to reccite my 
friends.” 

Harcourt agried with me, that it was a much better 
plan, when the major observed, “ Why, New land,,I hare 
a room quite at your-service; suppose JPu come and live 
with me ” 

“ 1 am afraid I shall not , avc by that,” replied J, laugh- 
ing, “ for you will not pay your share of the bills.” 

“ No, upon my honour I will not; so I give you fair 
warning ; but .as 1 always dine with you when 1 do rot 
dine elsewhere,r it will be a saving to you— for you wi 1 
Jtave your /ot/gfw/A'.f Ncwlaml; and you know/ the house is 
my own, and 1 let off the rest of it; so as far as that bill 
is concerned, you will be safe.** 

“ Make the best bargain you can, Ncwland,’’ said Har- 
courtc “ accept his offer ; for depend upon it, it will be a 
saving in the end.” 
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" It certainly deserves consideration,” replied I; “ and 
the major’s company mnst be allowed to have its due 
H't-ight in the scale ; if Caibonnell will promise to be a 

litde more economical-” 

“ I will, my dear fellow — I will act as your steward, 
and make your money last as long as I can, for my own 
well ds yours. Is it a bargain ? I have plenty of 
room for jtour servant, and if he will assist ipe a little, 4 
will discharge my own.” I then consented to the arrange¬ 
ment 


(JIAl’TEU XXIV. 

THF MA.fOa TEA<'HJ'S MF IlnW Tn FLAY WHIST sO AS NF.VIK TO 
LOSF, WIJKTI IS Ijy I'l.AYlSO AI.AJNsT FACU OTHER, ANIJ INTO 

EACH other’s hands. 

Tiik next day I went to the banker’s, drew out 150/., 

and set off with 'I'nnothy for-. Fleta th-ew 

herself into my arms, anil sobbed with joy. IV'heii 1 told 
her I’iniothy was outside, ami wislied to see her, she asked 
wliy he did not come in j amt to show how much she liad 
been accustomed to see, without making lemarks, wlien lie 
made his a])pearance in his livery, she did not, by her 
connteiiance, expiiss the least surprise, nor, indeed, did 
slie put any questions to me on the subject. The lady 
who kept the school praised heil very much for docility and 
attention^ and shortly after lelt the room. Fleta then took 
the chain from around her neck into her hand, and told me 
tliat she did recollect something aliout it, which was, that 
the lady whom she remenibeied, wo*e a lo^ pair of ear¬ 
rings, of tho^same make and materials,^ She could not, 
however, call to mind any thing clgc. * I remained with 
the little girl for three hours,»and then returned to London 
— taking my luggage from the hotel, and installed myself 
into the apartments of Major CarbonneU# 

'riie major adhered to his promise; wc» certainly lived 
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well, for he could not live otherwise; but in every other 
point he was very careful not to add to expense. The 
season was now over, and every body of consequenee 
quitted the metropolis. To remain in town would he to 
lose caste, and we had a conference where we should pro¬ 
ceed. 

“ Newland,” said the major, “ you have created a sen¬ 
sation this season, which has done great honour to my 
patronage; but I trust, next spring, that I shall see you 
form a good alliance; for, believe me,oOUt of the many 
heartless beings we have mingled witli, there are still not 
only daughters, but mothers, jvho are not influenced by 
base and sordid views.'* 

“ Why, Carbonnell, I never heard you venture upon so 
long a moral speech before.” 

“ True, Newland, and it may be a*long while befoic I 
do so again: the world is my oyster, which 1 must open, 
that I may live; but recollect, I am only trying to recover 
my own, which the world has swindled me out of. There 
was a time when I was even more disinterested, more con¬ 
fiding, and more innocent than you were when I first took 
you in hand. J suffered, and was ruineil by my good 
qualities ; and I now live and do well by having discarded 
them. We must fight the world with its own weapons ; 
but still, as 1 said before, th'-re is some good in it, some 
pure ore amongst the dross ; and it is possible to find high 
rank and largu fortune, and at the same time an innocent 
mind. If you do marry, 1 will try Iwrd but you shall 
possess both; not that fortune can be of much consequence 
to you.” 

“ Depend upon it, Carbonnell, 1 never will marry with¬ 
out fortune.” 

“ I did not know that I had .schooled you so well: be 
it so—it is hut fail that you sliould expect it; and it 
shall be an item ,\n the match, if I have any thing to do 
with it;.” 

“ But why are you so'anxious that I should marry, Car¬ 
bonnell ” 

“ Because I thiak you will, in all probability, avoid the 
gaming-table, v;hich 'I should have t^en you to myself had 
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you been in possession of your fortune nben 1 first knew 
you, and have had rny siiare of your plucking; but now I 
do know you, I have that affection for you that I think it 
better you should not lose your all; for observe, Newland, 
iny share of your spoliation would not be more than what 
I have, and may still receive, from you,; and if you marry 
and'settle dow'n, there will always be a good house and a 
goo<i table Jlbr me, as long as I find favour with, your wife; 
and, at all events, a friend in need, that I feel convinced 
of.' So now you’have my reasons ; some smack of the 
disinterestedness of former days, others of my present 
worlilliness ; you may believe which you please.” And 
the major laughed as he finished his speech. 

“ (.Jarbonnell,” reidied I, “ 1 will believe that the better 
feelings predominate — that the world has matle you what 
you are; and that had you not been ruined by the world, 
you would have been disinterested and generous; even 
now, your real nature often gains the ascendency, and I am 
sure tliat in all that you have done, which is not defensible, 
your poverty, and not your will, has consented. Now, 
Idunted by habit and time, the suggestions of conscience do 
not often give you any uneasiness.” 

“ You are very riglt^, my dear fellow,” replied the m.ajor ; 
“ and in having a better opinion of me than the wor!t' in 
general, you do me, I trust, no more than justice. 1 will 
not squander your fortune, when you come to it, if 1 can 
help itand you’ll allow that's a very haiufsome promise 
oti my part.” • 

“ I 'll defy you to squandc^ my fortune,” replied I, 
laughing. . 

“ Nay,.doti’t defy me, Newland, for if you do, you ’ll 
put me on my mettle. Above all, don’t lay me a bet, for 
that will be still more daagerous. We have only spent 
about four hundred of the thousand since we^iave lived to¬ 
gether, which I 'consider highly econoipica’* M’hat do you 
say, shall we go to Cheltenham You will find plen’ty of 
Irish girls, looking out for hu^ands, who will give you a 
warm reception.” 

“ I hate your fortune and establishment hunters,” re¬ 
plied 1. 

K 
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“ 1 grant that they are looking out for a good match, so 
are all the world ; but let me do them justice. Although, 
if you proposed, in three days they would accept you ; yet 
once married, they make the very best wives in the world. 
But recollect we must go somewhere; and I think C’hel- 
teidiani is as good a place as any other. 1 do not mean for 
a wife, but-it will suit my own views.”' 

'I'his last, observation decided me, and in a few days we 
were at Cheltenham j and having made our appearance at 
tlie rooms, were soon in the vortex of socitfty. “ Newland,” 
said Carbonnell, “ I dare say you find time hang rather 
heavy in this monotonous placd." . 

“ Not at all,” re])Iied I; “ what with dining out, dancing, 
and promenading, I do very w'eU.” 

But we must do better. Tell me, are you a good hand 
at whist ? ” 

“ Not by any means. Indeed, I hardly know the 
game.” 

“ It is a fashionable and necessary accomplishment. I 
must make you master of it, and our mornings shall be 
dedicated to the work.” 

” Agreed,” rejilied I ; and from that day, evt'ry morning 
after breakfast till four o’clock, the rpajor and I ■jvere shut 
up, jilaying two <lummies under his instruction. Adept as 
he was, I very soon learnt ah the finesse and beauty af the 
game. 

” V'ou will do now, Newland,” said the major one morn¬ 
ing, tossing the cards away. “ Recollefct, if you are asked 
to play, and I have agreec^ do not refuse; but we must 
always play against each olner.” 

“ 1 don’t see what we shall ^in by that,” replied I ; 
“ for if 1 win, you'll lose.” 

“ Never do you mind that; only follow my injunctions, 
and play as high as they choose. We only stay here three 
weeks longer, an( must make the most of our time.” 

I ednfess 1 was quite puzzled at what might be the major’s 
intentions ; but that night we sauntered into the club. 
Not having made our appearance before, we were considered 
as new hands by those w'ho did not'know the major, and 
were immedia'tcly requested to piake up a game. “ Upon 
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my word, gentlemen, in the first place, I jday very badly,” 
replied the major; “ and in the next,” continued he, 
laughing, “ if 1 lose, I never shall pay you, for 1 ’m cleaned 
out.” 

'I'lie way in which the major, said this only excited a 
smile; he was not believed, and I was also requested to 
take.aThand. “ I’ll not jday with the major,” obserted 1, 
“ for he plays badly, and has bad luck into the.bargain ; f 
might as well lay my money down on Ijie table.” 

’j'his was agreed*to by tile other parties, and we sat down. 
The first rubber of short whist was won by tlie major and 
his jiartner : wi^h the bets it amounted to eighteen jiounds. 
1 pulled out my purse to pay the major ; but he refused, 
saying, “ No, Newland, pay my partner; and with you, 
sir,” said he, addressing my partner, “ I will allow the 
tlebt to remain until we rise from the table. Newland, we 
are not going to let you oft' yet, 1 can tell you.” 

I ])aid my eighteen pounds, and we recommenetd. Al¬ 
though his p.artner did not ])erhaps observe it, for he was 
but an inditterent player, or if he did observe it, had the 
jiolitencss not to say any thing, the major now played very 
badly. He lost three rubbers one after another, and, with 
bets and "takes, they amounted to one liundri'd and forty 
pounds. At the end of the last rubber he threw u].- the 
cards, exclaiming against his luck, and declaiing that he 
would iilay no more. “ How are we now, sir ' ” said lie 
to my partner. 

“ You owed me* I think, eighteen pounds.” 

“ Eighteen from one liundijed and forty, leaves one 
hundred and twenty-two pounds, which 1 now owe you. 
You must, I’m afraid, allow me to be your debtor,” con¬ 
tinued the major, in a most insinuating manner. “ 1 did 
not come lieic with the intention of ]ilaying. 1 presume I 
shall find you here to-morrow night.” 

The gentleman bowed, and appeared,’ ipiite s.itisfied. 
M^or Carbonnell’s partner piyd in^‘ ohe hundred anif forty 
pounds, which I put in my poeket-book, and we quitted 
the club. 


END OP TtlE FlBS'i iuiiujujc- 
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VOLUME THE’SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 

wr FOND OUR WINNINGS,'and CONSinER TO REFONB, A WORK OF 

SUFEREKOOATION-IN LOOKING AFTER MV FATHER, I OREV THE 

OLD ADAGE, “ FOLLOW YOUR NOSE.” 

As soon as we 'were in the street, I commenced an inquiry 
as to the major’s motives. Not one word, my dear fellow, 
until we are at home,” replieil he. As soon as we arrived, 
he threw himself in a chair, and crossing his legs, com¬ 
menced : “ yon observe, Newland, that I am very careful 
that you should do nothing to injure your character. As 
for my own, all the honesty in the world will not redeem 
it; nothing but a peq^-age will ever set me right again in 
this world, and a coronet will cover a multitude of sins. 1 
have thought it my duty to add something to our finances, 
and intend to add very considerably to them before we leave 
Cheltenham. Yon have won one hundred anti twenty-eight 
pounds.” 

“ Yes,” replied I; " but you have lost it.” 

“ Granted ; but, as in most cases, I never mean to pay 
my losses, you see that it must be a winning speculation as 
long as we play against each other.” 

I perceive,” replied I i “ but am not I a confederate.? ’’ 
” No ; you paid when you lost, and took your money 
when you wori. Leave me to settle my own debts of 
honour." 

“ But you will meet him ^gain "to-morrow night.” 

“ Yes, and I will tell you why. I never thought it 
possible tliat we could- have met two such*bad players at the 
K 3 
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club. IVe must now play against them, and we must win 
in the long run : by whicli means 1 shall pay otF the debt I 
owe him, and you will win and pocket money.” 

“ Ah,” replied I, “ if you mean to allow him a chance 
for his money, I have no objection — that will be all fair.” 

“ Depend upon it, Newlaiid, when I know that people 
play as badly as thcyv do, I will not refuse them ; but when 
we sit down with others, it must be as it was before —^ we 
must play against each other, and I shall owe tlie money. 
I told the fellow thaf 1 never would pay him.” 

“ Yes ; but he thought you were only joking.” 

“ That is his fault — I was in earnest. I could not have 
managed this had it not been that ‘you are, known to be a 
young man of ten thousand pounds per annum, and sup¬ 
posed to be my dujie. 1 tell you so candidly; and now 
good night.” 

1 turned the affair over in my mind as I undressed — it 
was not honest — but 1 paid when I lost, and 1 only took 
tlic money when 1 wmn, — still I did not like it ; but the 
bank notes caught my eye as they lay on the table, and — 
I was satisfied. Alas ! how easy are scruples removed when 
we want money! How many are there who, when in a 
state of prosperity and affluence, when not tried by tempt¬ 
ation, would have blushed at the banc idea of a dishonest 
actiosi, have raised and held up their hands in abhorrence, 
when they have heard that others have been found guilty ; 
and yet, when in adversity, have themselves committed the 
very acts which before they so loudly cendemned ! How 
many of the other sex, who have expressed their indignation 
and contempt at tho.se who have fallen, when tempted, have 
fallen themselves ! let us therefore be charitable ; none of 
us can tell to what we may be retluced by circumstances ; 
and when we acknowledge that the error is great, let us 
feel sorrow and pity rather than •Indignation, and pray that 
wc also may nfct be “ led into temptation.” 

As agreed upop, the next evening we repaired to the 
club, and found the'two geptlemen ready to receive us. 
This time the major refused to play unless it was with me, 
as I had such gopd fortune, and no difficulty was made 
by our opponents. 'We sat down and played till four 
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o’clock in the morning. At first, notwithstanding our gooil 
jilay, fortune favoured our adversaries; hut the luck soon 
changed, and the result of the evening was, that the major 
had a balance in his favour of forty pounds, and I rose a 
winner of one hundred and seventy-one pounds, so that in 
two nights we hail won three hundred and forty-two pounds. 
For nearly throe weeks this continueil, the major not pay¬ 
ing when not convenient, and we quitted Cheltenham with 
about eight hundred pounds in our jiockets; the majoi 
having jiaid about one hundred and twenty pounds to dif¬ 
ferent people who frequented the club; but they were 
Irishmen, who were not to tie trifled with. I proposed to 
the major that we shhnid pay those debts, as there still 
would be a large surplus : he replied, “ fiive me the 
money.” 1 did so. “ Now,” continued he, “so far your 
scruples are removed, as you will have been strictly honest; 
but, my dear fellow, if you know how many debts of this 
sort are due to me, of which 1 never did touch one farthing, 
you would feel as I do — that it is excessively foolish to 
part vUlt money. I have them all booked here, and may 
some day pay ——— when convenient; but at present, most 
decidedly, it is not so.” The major put the notes into his 
pocket, and the conversation was dropped. 

The next inornitig we had ordered our horses, when 
Timothy came up to me, and made a sign, as we w.re at 
breakfast, for mo to come out. I followed him. 

“ Oh ! sir, 1 could not help telling you, but there is a 
gentldman with-j—” 

“ AV^ith what } ” replied I, hastily. 

“ With your nose, sir, exactly — and in other respects 
very like you—just about the age your father should be.” 

“ Wliere is he, Timothy ” replied I, all my feelings in 
“ search of ray father” rushing into my mind. 

“ Down below, sir, affout to set off in a post-chaise and 
four, now waiting at the door.” * 

I ran down with my breakfast napkin in my hand, and 
hastened to the portico of the hotel — he was in his carriage, 
and the porter was then shutting the door. I looked at 
him. He was, as Timothy said, verytiike me, indeed, the 
nose exact. 1 was breathless, and I contiuued to gaze'. 

K 4 
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“ All right,” cried the ostler. 

“ 1 lieg your pardon, sir,-” said I, addressing the 

gentleman in the carriage, who perceiving a napkin in my 
hand, probably took me for one of the waiters, for he re¬ 
plied very abruptly, “ I have remembered you ; ’’ and pull¬ 
ing up the glass, away whirled the chariot, the nave of the 
hind wheel striking me a blow on the thigh which numbed 
it so, that it was with difficulty 1 could limp up to our 
apartments, when I threw myself on the sofa in'a state (>f 
madness and despair., 

“ Good heavens, Newland, what is the matter ? ’’ tried 
the major. 

“ Matter,” replied I, faintly. “I have sfen my father." 

“ Your father, Newland ? you must be mail. lie was 
dead before you could recollect him — at least so you told 
me. Ilow then, even if it were his ghost, could you have 
recognised him ? ” 

The major's remarks reminded me of the imprudence I 
had been guilty of. 

“ .Major,” replied I, "I believe 1 am very absurd ; but he 
was so like me, and I have so often longed after my father, 

so long wisht d to see him face to face — that-1 'in 

a great fool, that's the fact.” 

“ Yon must go to the next world, my good fo'low. to 
meetiiim face to face, that’s clear; and! presume, upon a 
little consideration, you will (evl inclined to postpone your 
journey. Very often in your sleep 1 have heard you talk 
about your father, and wondered why you should thii.k so 
much about him.” 

“ I cannot help it.” replied 1. “ From my earliest days 

my father has ever bcwi in my thoughts.” 

1 can only say, that very few sons are half sd dutiful 
to their fathers’ memories -j- but iinish your breaklast, ami 
then we start for Lon4on.’’ • 

I complied i<ith his request as well as I ceuld, and we 
were soon on our road> 1 fell into a reverie — my object 
was to again find out th\s petson, and I quietly ilirected 
Timothy to ascertain from the post-boys the directions he 
gave at the last stqge. <The major perceiving me not in¬ 
clined to talk, made but few observations ; one, however 
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struck me. “ Windermear,” said he, “ 1 recollect one day, 
when 1 was praising you, said carelessly, ‘ that you were a 
fine young man, but a little the montee upon one point.’ I 
see now it must have been upon this.” I made no rejrly ; 
but it certainly was a strange circumstance that the major 
never had any suspicions on tliis point — yet he certainly 
never had. We had once or twice tllkcd over my affaiis. 
1 hail led him to suppose that my father and mother dijd 
in my infancy, and that I should have had a large fortune 
tyhen I came of, age; but this had been entirely by indi¬ 
rect replies, not by positive assertions; the fact was, that 
the major, who was an adept in all deceit, never had an 
idea that he could haVb lieen deceived by one so young, so 
prepossessing, and ajtparently so ingenuous as myself. He 
had, in fact, deceived himself. Ihs ideas of my fortune 
arose entirely from my asking him whether he would have 
refused the name of JaphH for ten thousand pounds per 
annum. LordfVindermear, after having introduced me, did 
not consider it at all necessary to acquaint the major with 
my real history, a.s it was imparted to him in confidence. 
He allowed matters to take their course, and me to work my 
own way in the world. Thus do the most cunning over¬ 
reach themselves, and with their eyes open to any deceit on 
the pa;t of others,‘iirove quite blind when they deceive 
themselves. 

Timothy could not obtain any intelligence from the people 
of the inn at the last stage, except that the chariot had pro¬ 
ceeded to Loniloi^. M e arrived late at night, and, much 
exhausted, I was glad to go to bed. 


CHAPTER II. 

IN roiLUWl.se MV NOSS, I NASROWLV E4<^AriD BEINQ NOSED BT A 

B(AK. . 

And as I lay in my bed, thinking that I was now nearly twenty 
years old, and had not yet made any*any discovery/ my 
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heart sank within me. My monomania returncil with re- 
douUed force, and I resolved to re)U'w my scarcli with 
vigour. So I told Timothy the nc.Kt morning, when he 
came into my room, but from him 1 received little consola¬ 
tion ; he advised rne to look out for a goood match in .a 
rich wife, and leave time to dev'clope the mystery of my 
birth ; pointing out file little ch.mce I ever had of success. 

Town was not full, the .season had hardly coiiiinenced, 
and we had few invitations or \isits to distract my thoughts 
from their object. My leg became so ))ii'nful, that for a 
week 1 was on the sofa, Timothy every day going out to 
ascertain if he could find the person n horn we had seen re¬ 
sembling me, and every evening returning without success. 
I became melancholy and nervous, ( arbonnell couM mu 
imagine what was the matter with me. Al last 1 was able 
to walk, anil 1 sallied forth, perambulating, or rather run¬ 
ning through street after street, looking into erery carriage, 
so as to occasion surprise to the occupants, who believed me 
mad ; my dress and jiersoti were disordered, for I had be¬ 
come indifferent to it, and Timothy himself belieted that I 
was going out of my senses. 

At last, after we 'lad been in town about five weeks, I 
saw the very object of my search, seated in a carriage, of a 
dark brown colour, arms painted in shades, so as not to be 
distiiiguisliable but at a near approacli ; his hat was offj arid 
he .sat upright and formally. “ That is he ! ” ejaculated 1, 
and away 1 ran after the carriage. “ It is the.nose,” cried 
1, as I ran dowm the street, knocking evety one to the right 
and left. I lost my hat, but fearful of losing .sight of the 
carriage, I hastened on, when 1 heard a cry of “ Stop him, 
stop him ! ” — “ Stopdiim,” cried I, also, referring to the 
gentleman in black in the carriage. 

“ That won’t do,” cried a man, seizing me by the collar ; 
“ I know a trick worth, two of that.’’ 

“ Let me go,” roared I, struggling ; but lie only held me 
the faster. 1 tussled with the man until my coat ami shirt 
were torn, but m vain ; the crowd now assembled, and I 
was fast. The fact was, that a pickpocket had been exer¬ 
cising his vocation,at tlfe time that I lyas running past, ana 
from my hasttv and lois of ray hat, i was supposed to l>e 
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the criminal. The jiolice took charge of me — 1 pleaded 
innocence in vain, and 1 was dragged before the magistrate 
at IMarlhorough Street My appearance, the disorder of my 
dress, my coat and shirt in ribands, with no hat, were cer- 
taiidy not at all in my favour, when I made my appear¬ 
ance, le<l in by two How Street officers. 

. “ M'hom have we here ? ’’ inquired the magistrate. 

•“ A pickpocket, sir,” replied they. 

“ Ah ! one of the swell mob,” replied he. “Are there 
any witnesses ? ” 

“ Ves, sir,” replied a young man, coming forward. “ I 
was walking up Bond Street, when I felt a tug at my pocket, 
and when I turned rduntl, this chap was running away.” 

“ C!an you swear to his person ? ” 

There were plenty to swear that I was the person who 
ran away. 

“ Now, sir, have you any thing to offer in your defence ?” 
said the magistiate. 

“ Yes, sir, ” replied 1 ; “ I certainly was running down 
the street; and it may l>e, for all 1 know or care, that this 
j)crson’s pocket may have been picketl — but 1 did not pick 
it. 1 am a gentleman.” 

“ All your fraternity lay claim to gentility,” replied the 
magist.ate ; “perhtfjis you will state tvhy you were run¬ 
ning down the street.” 

“ I was running after a carriage, sir, that I might 
speak to the person inside of it.” 

“ Pray who wj.s the person inside ? ” 

“ I do not know, sir.” 

“ ft'hy should you run after a person you do not know” 

“ It Wits U'cause of his now.” 

“ Ills nose ? ” replied the magistrate angrily. “ Do you 
think to trifle with me, sir ? You shall now follow your own 
nose to prison. Make oi?t his coimr-ttal.” 

“ As you pU’asc, sir,” replied I; “ but still I have told 
you the truth ; if you will allow any one to take a note, 1 will 
soon prove iny respeetahility* I ask it in common justice.” 

“ Be it so,” replied the magistrate ; “ let him sit down 
within the bar till the answer comes.” 

In less than an hour,, my note to Major. Carbonneli was 
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answered by bis aiipoaraiice in person, followed by Timotliy. 
Carbminell walked u[)to the magistrate, while Timothy asked 
the officers in an angry tone, what they had been doing to his 
nmstfr. This rather startled them, but both they and the 
magistrate were much surprised when the major asserted 
that 1 was his most particular friend, Mr. Newland, who 
possessed ten thousand pounds per annum, and who was as 
well known in fashionable society as any young man of for¬ 
tune about town. The magistrate explained What had 
I)assed, and asked the major if! was not a little deranged j 
hut the major, who perceived what was the cause of tny 
strange behaviour, told him that gomehody liad insulted me, 
and that I was very anxious to lay hbld of the person who 
had avoided me, and who must have been in that carriage. 

“ I am afraid, that after your explanation. Major (.'ar- 
bonnell, 1 must, as a magistrate, bind over your friend, 
Mr. Nevvland, to keep the peace." 

To this I consented, the major and Timothy being taken 
as recognisances, and then 1 was permitted to depart. 'I’he 
major .'•ent for a hackney coach; and when we were going 
Inane he pointed out to me the folly of my conduct, and 
received my promise ,to be more careful for the future. 
Thus did this affair end, and for a short time I Was more 
careful in my appearance, and not so Very anxious to look 
into ctSrriages ; still, however, the idea haunted me, and 1 was 
often very melancholy. It was about a month afterwards, 
that I was sauntering with the major, who now considered 
me to be insane upon that point, and who would seldom 
allow me to go out without him, when I again perceived 
the same carriage, with the gentleman inside as before. 

“ There he is, major,” cried I. , 

“ There is who ? ” replied he. 

“ The man so like ray father. 

“ What, in that carriage ? that is the Bishop of E- ■ —, 
my good fellow.' M'hat a strange idea you .have in your 
head, Newland ; it almost amounts to madness. Do not 
he staring in that way —tcome along.” 

Still my head was turned quite round, looking at the 
carriage after it hadi ]>as'scd, till it was out of sight; but I 
knew who the party was, and for the time I was satisfied. 
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as I determined to find out his address, and call upon him. 
1 narrated to Timothy what had occurred, and referring to 
the Red Rook, I looked out the bishop’s town address ; and 
the next day, after breakfast, having arranged my toilet 
with the utmost precision, I made an excuse to the major, 
and set off to Portland Place. 


CttA^TER III. 

A CHAPTER OF MISTAKES- NO KFNEFIT OF CLERGY-1 ATTACK A 

JllSlIOr, AND AM BEATEN OFF-THE MAJOR HEDGES UPON THE 

FILLY STAKES. 

My hand trembled as I knocked at the door. It was 
opened. I sent in my card, requesting the honour of an 
audience with his lordship. After waiting a few minutes 
in an ante-room, I was ushered in. “ My lord,” said I, 
in a flurried manner, “ will you alldw me to have a few 
minutes’ conversatiqji with you alone.” 

“ This gentleman is my secretary, sir, but if yoi; wish 
it, certainly; for although lie is my confidant, I have no 
right to insist that he shall be yours. Mr. Temple, will 
you o.blige me by. going up stairs for a little while.” 

The secretary tjuilted the room, the bishop pointed to 
a chair, and I sat down. I looked him earnestly in the 
face — the nose was exact, and 1 imagined that even in 
the other features 1 could distinguisli a resemblance. 1 was 
satisfied that 1 had at last gained the object of my search. 
“ I believe, sir,” observi^l I, “ that you will acknowledge, 
that in the heat and impetuosity of youth^ we often rush 
into hasty and improvident connections.” 

I paused, with my eyes fixed upon his. " Very true, 
my young sir ; and when ^e dd we are ainamed, and re¬ 
pent of them afterwards,” replied the bishop, rather aston¬ 
ished. 

“ I grant that, sir,”'renlied I: “ but aft the same time. 
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we must feel that we must abide by the results, however 
unpleasant.” 

“When we do wrong, Mr. Newland,” replied the bishop, 
first looking at itiy card, and then upon me, “ we find that 
we are not only to be punished in the next world, but suf¬ 
fer for it also in this.« 1 trust you have no reason i'or such 
suffering ? ” 

*“ Unfortunately, the sins of the fadicrs are visited ujion 
the children, and, in that view, 1 may say that 1 have 
suffered.” 

“ My dear sir,” rejdied the bishop, “ I trust you will 
excuse me, when I say, that m'y tine is rather valuable ; 
if you have any thing of importance to communicate—any 
thing upon wliich you would a.sk my advice — for assist¬ 
ance you do not appear to require, do me the favour to 
proceed at once to the point.” 

“ I will, sir, be as concise as the matter will admit of. 
Allow me, then, to ask you a few questions, and I trust to 
your honour, and the digtiity of your jtrofession, for a can¬ 
did answer. l)id you not marry a young woman early in 
life ? and tvere you not very much pressed in your cir¬ 
cumstances “ 

The bishop stared. “ Really, Mr, Newland, jf is a 
strange question, and I cannot im-aginc to what it may 
lead, but still 1 will answer it. 1 did marry eaily in life, 
and 1 was, at tliat time, notin very affluent circumstances.” 

“ You had a‘child by that marriage — .your eldest, born 
— a hoy ! " 

“ That is also true, Mr. Newland,” replied the bishop, 
gravely. 

“ How long is it since you have seen him ’ 

“ It is many years,” replied the bishop, putting his 
handkerchief up to his eyes. 

“ Answer me, now, sir ; — did you not de.sert him ” 

“ No, no ! ” replied the bishop. “ It is strange that 
you should appear to know so much about the matter, Mr. 
Newland, as you could halve hardly been born. 1 was poor 
then — very poor; but although I could ill afford it, he 
had fifty pounds fr<&n me.’ 
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“ But, sir,” replied I, much agitated; “ why have you 
not reclaimed him ? ” 

“ I would have reclaimed him, Mr. Ncwland — but 
what oould I do — he was not to be reclaimed ; and now 
— he is lost for ever.’’ 

‘ ■ Surely, sir, in your present affluence, you must wish 
to'gffc him again ? ” 

“ He died, and I trust he has gone to heaven,” reidietl 
the bishop, covering up his face. 

No, sir,” replied I, throwing myself on my knees be¬ 
fore him, ‘‘ he did not die, here he is at your feet, to ask 
your blessing.” • ‘ 

The bishop sprang from his chair. “ What does this 
mean, sir ” said he, with astonishment. “ You my son ? ” 

‘Yes, reverend father—your son; who, with fifty 
pounds you left-” 

“ On the top of the Portsmouth coach ! ’’ 

“ No, sir, in the banket.” 

“ My son ! sir, —impossible; he died in the hospital.” 

" No, sir, he has come out of tlie honpilal" replied I ; 
” and, as you perceive, safe and well.” 

” Either, sir, this must be some stlaiige mistake, or you 
must bi; trifling with me,” replied his lordship; ” for, sir, 
I was at his death-bed, and followed him to his grave,” 

‘‘ Are you sure of that, sii } ” replied 1, starting up with 
amazement. 

“ 1. wish that J was not, sir—for I am*now childless; 
but pray, sir, whff. and what are you, who know so much 
of my former life, and who would have thus imposed 
uponme.^” 

“ Imposed upon you” sir !" replied 1, perceiving that I 
was in error. ” Alas ! 1 would do no such thing. lYlio 
am 1I am a young man who is in search of his father. 
Your face, and especially your nose, so resembled mine, that 
I made sure that I had succeeded. Pity me, sir—pity me,” 
continued I, covering uj) my face with my hands. • 

The bishop, perceiving that there was little of the im¬ 
postor in my appearance, and that I was much affected, 
allowed a short time for me to rceov?r myself, and then 
entered into an explanation. lYhen a cufate, he had had 
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an only son, very wild, who would go to sea in spite of his 
remonstrances. He saw him depart by the Portsmouth 
coach, and gave him the sum mentioned. His son received a 
mortal wound in action, and was sent to the Plymouth hos¬ 
pital, where he died. I then entered into my explanation 
in a few concise sentpnees, and with a heart beating with 
disappointment, took my leave. The bishop shook hands 
w'kh me as I quitted the room, and wished me better suc¬ 
cess at my next application. 

I went home almost in despair. Timfcthy consoled me 
as well as he could, and advised me to go as much as pos¬ 
sible into society, as the most lik'ely chance of obtaining my 
wish, not that he considered there was any 'chance, but he 
thought that amusement would restore me to my usual 
spirits. “ 1 will go and visit little Fleta,” replied I, “ for 
a few days ; tlie sight of her will do me more good than 
any thing else.” And the next day I set off for the town 

of-, where I found the dear little girl, much grown, 

and much improved. I remained with her for a week, 
W'alking with her in the country, amusing her, and amused 
myself with our conversation. At the close of the week I 
bade her farewell, and returned to the major’s lodgings. 

I was astonished to find him in deep ipourning. “ My dear 
Carbopnell," said I, inquiringly, “ I hope nosevere loss 

“ Nay', my dear Newland, Z should be a hypocrite if I 
said so ; for there never was a more merry mourner, and 

that’s the truth of it. Mr. M-, who, you know, stood 

between me and the peerage, has been' drowned in the 
Rhone; 1 now have a squeak for it. His wife has one 
daughter, and is enceinte. Should the child prove a boy, I 
am done for, but if a girl, I must then come in to the 
barony, and fifteen thousand pounds per annum. How¬ 
ever, I’ve hedged pretty handsomply." 

“ How do yo)’ mean 

“ Why they say that when a woman commences with 
girls, she generally goes on, and the odds are two to one 

that Mrs. M-has a ^irl. 'I have taken the odds at 

the clubs to the amount ,of fifteen thousand pounds; so if 
it be, a girl 1 shall Have to pay that out of my fifteen thou¬ 
sand pounds per annum, as soon as 1 fall into it; if it be 
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a boy, and 1 am floored, I sliall pocket tliirty tliousand 
pounds by way of consolation for the disappointment. 
They arc all good men.” 

“ Yes, but they know you never pay.” 

“ They know I never do now, because I have no money ; 
but they know 1 will ])ay if I come into the estate ; and so 
I jvill, most honourably, besides a few more thousands that 
I have in my book." 

“ 1 congratulate.you, with all my heart, major. Ifow 
o]d is the present Lord H-?” 

•' I have just been examining the peerage—he is sixty- 
two ; but be is very fresh end hearty, and may live a long 
while yet. liy-the-b'y, Newland, I committed a gre.-.t 
error last night at the club. I played pretty high, ami lost 
a great deal of money." 

“ That is unfovtonale.” 

“ That was not the eri or; I actually paid all my losings, 
Newland, and it has reduced the stock amazingly, 1 lost 
seven hundred an<l fifty ])OUnds. 1 know 1 ought not to 
have )>aid away your money ; but the fact was, as I was 
liedging, it woidd not do not to have paid, as I couhl not 
have made up my book as 1 wished. . It is, however, only 

waiting a few weeks, till Mrs. M-deciiles niy fate, and 

then, either one way dk the other, I shall have money enough. 
If your people won’t give yov^any^noie till you are of .age, 
why we must send to a little friend of mine, that’s all, and 
you shall borrow for both of us.” 

“ Borrow !’’ reijjied 1, not much liking the idea ; “ they 
will never lend me money.” 

“ AYon’t they ?” leplied the major ; “ no fear of that. 
Your signature, and iny„introduetiofl, will be quite suffi¬ 
cient.” ' 

“ M'^e had better try to do without it, major; I do not 
much like it.” 

“ Well, if wg can, we will; hut I have not fifty pounds 
left in my desk; how much have you^.''” 

“ About twenty,” replied•!, in»despair at this intelli¬ 
gence ; “ hut I think there is a small sum left at the 
banker’s; I will go and see.” J took itf my liat and set 
off, to ascertain what funds we might have in store. 

L 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I AH OVEA BEAD AND EARS IN TROUBLE ABOUT A EADy's EAR-RINGS; 

COUMIT MYSELF SADLY, AND A»I VERY NEARLY COMMlTrED. 

r 

I MUST say, that I was much annoyed ^t this irftelligence.. 
The money-lenders would not he satirfied unless they 
knew where my estates were, and had examined tlie will at 
Doctors’ Commons; then all wouhl be exposed to the 
major, and 1 should be considered Iry him as an impostor. 
I walked down Pall Mall in a very unhappy mood, so deep 
in thought, that I ran against a lady, who was stepping 
out of her carriage at a fashionable shop. She turned 
round, and I was making my best apologies to a very 
handsome woman, when her ear-rings caught my attention. 
They were of alternate coral and gold, and the fac-similc in 
make to the chain given by Natti'e to Eleta. During my 
last visit, I had often had the chain in jny hand, and par¬ 
ticularly marked the workmanship. To make more sure, 
I followed into the shop, and stood behind her, carefully 
examining them, as she looked over a quantity of laces. 
Thtlre could be no doubt. I waited till the lady rose to 
go away, and then addressed the shopman, asking the laily’s 
name. He did not know—she was a stranger; but per¬ 
haps Mr. H- , the master, did, and he went back to 

answer the question. Mr. H-being at that moment 

busy, the man stayed so long, that I heard the carriage 
drive off. Fearful of losing sight of the lady, I took to 
my heels, and ran out of the shop. My sudden flight from 
the counter, covered with lace, made them imagine that I 
had stolen some, and they cried* out, “ Stop thief,” as loud 
as they couldj springing over the counter, and put suing me 
as I pursued the carriage, which was driven at a rapid pace. 

A man perceiving me running, and others, without their 
hats, following, with the cries of “ Stop thieiy’ put out his 
leg, and I fell or the 'pavement, the blood rusWng in tor- 
rehts from my nose. I was seiited, roughly handled, and 
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again handed over to the police, who carried me before the 
same magistrate in Marlborough Street. 

“ What is this?" demanded the magistrate. 

“ A shoplifter, you worship.” 

“ I am not, sir,” replied 1; “ you know me well enough, 
1 am Mr. Newland.” 

“ JVlr. Newland !” replied the magistrate, suspiciously ; 
“ tfiis is strange, a second time to appear before me upoiT 
such a charge.” 

•“And just asmnocent as before, sir.” 

“ You’ll excuse me, sir, but 1 must have my suspicions 
this time. Where is tlje evidence ? ” 

The people bf .the shop then came forward, and stated 
what had occurred. “ Let him be searched,” said the ma¬ 
gistrate. 

I was searched, but nothing was found upon me. “ Are 
you satisfied now, sir ?” inguired I. 

“ By no means. Let the people go back and look over 
their laces, and see if any are missing ; in the mean time 
I shall detain you, for it is very easy to get rid of a small 
article, such as lace, when you are caught.” 

The men went away, and I wrote a note to Major Car- 
bonnell, requesting Ijis attendance. He arrived at the 
same time as the shopman, and 1 told him what had hap- 
jiened. The shopman decla.ed that the stock was not 
correct; as far as they could judge, there were two pieces 
of lace missing. 

“ If so, I did n#t take them,” replied I. 

“ Upon my honour, Mr. B-," said the major, to 

the magistrate, “ it is very hard for a gentleman to be treated 
in this manner. This is' the second time tliat 1 have been 
sent for to vouch for his respectability.” 

“ Very true, air,” repligd the magistrate; '' but allow 
me to ask Mr. Newland, as he calls himselff what induced 
him to follow a "lady into the shop ?’* 

“ Her ear-rings.” replied I. 

“ Her ear-rings ! why, sfr, tlfe last time you- were 
brought before me, you said it was after a gentleman’s 
nose — now it appears you were attracteJf by a lady’s ears; 
and pray, sir, what induced you to run out of the shop ? ” 
' 1 . 2 
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" Because I wanted particularly to inquire about her 
ear-rings, sir.” 

“ I cannot understand these paltry excuses ; there are, 
it appears, two pieces of lace missing. I must remand you 
for further examination, sir; and you also, sir,” said the 
magistrate, to Major fjarhoiiiiell ; “ for if he is a swindler, 
you must be an accomplice.” 

“ Sir,’’ replied T.lajor Carbonncll, sneeringly, you are 
certainly a very good jtnlgc of a gentleman, when you 
hapi'cn by accident'to be in his company. With your 
leave, 1 will scud a note to another confederate.” 

The major then w'rote a note Vo Lord Windermcar, which 
he despatched by I'imothy, who, ht;aring 1 wtis in trouble, 
h.ul accompanied the major. And while he was away, the 
111 ijor and I sat down, he giving himself all manner of airs, 
much to the annoyance of the magistrate, who at last 
threatened to commit him immediately. “ You’ll repent 
this,” replied the major, who perceived Lord Windermear 
coining in. 

“ ^'ou shall repent it, sir, by God,” cried the magistrate, 
in a great jiassion. 

“ Tut live shillings in the box for swearing, Mr. B-. 

^’ou fine other people,” said the major. “ Here is my 
othov confederate, Lord Windermear.” 

“ f’arbonnell,” said Lord Windermear, “ what is all 
this ?” 

, “ Nothing, my lord, except that our_ friend Newland is 
taken up for shoplifting, because he thc.ight proper to run 
after a pretty woman’s carriage ; and I am accused by his 
worslH]) of being his confederate. 1 could forgive his sus¬ 
picions of Mr. Newfand in that plight; but as for his 
taking me for one of the swell mob it proves a great de- 
iicieiicy of judgment; perhaps *je will commit your lord- 
ship also, as -he may not be aware that your lordship’s 
person is above caption.” 

“ f can assure you,- sir,” said Lord Windermear, proudly, 
“ that this is my relative, M'ijor Carbonnell, and the other 
is my friend, Mr. Nei^land. 1 wiU bail them for any sum 
you please.’’ 

The magistrate felt astonished and annoyed, for, after 
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all, he had only done his duty. Before he could re])Iy, a 
man came from the shop to say that the laces had been 
found all right. Lord VVindermear then took me aside, 
and I narrated what had happened. He recollected the 
story of Fleta in my narrative of my life, amt felt that I 
was right in trying to find out who the lady was. The 
magistrate now apologised for the detention, but explained 
to h'ls lordship how I had before made my appearance upijn 
another cliarge, and with a low how we were dismissed. 

“ My dear 'Slf. Newlantl,” said Ixis lordship, “ I trust 
tliat this will be a warning to you, not to run after other 
people’s noses and ear-rings ; at the same time, I will cer¬ 
tainly keep a.look dlit for those very ear-rings myself. 
Major, I wish you a good inorning.” 

Ilis lordship then shook us both by the hand, and saying 
that ho should be glad to see more of me than he latterly 
had done, stepped into his carriage and drove off. 

“ AVhat the devil did his lordship mean about ear-rings, 
Newland ? ” inquired the major. 

“ I told him that I was examining the lady’s ear-rings 
as very remarkable,” replied 1. 

“ Vou appear to be able to deceive, every body but me, 
my good fellow. I know that you were examining the lady 
herself.’/ I left the iftajor in his error, by making no reply. 


CHAPTER V. 

I BORROW MONET UPON MY •ESTATE, ANJ>'uPON VERY EAVOURABIR 
TERMS. 

ATnBN I came down toAreakfast the next morning, the 
major said, “ My dear Newland, I have takdh the liberty of 
requesting a very old friend of mine to come and meet you 
this morning. I will not ^isgui,se ‘ from you that it is 
Emmanuel, the money-lender. Money you must have until 
my affairs are decided, one way or the Qther; and, in this 
instance, I will most faithfully repay the sum borrowed; as 
h 3 
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soon as I receive the amount of my bets, or am ccrt.iin of 
succeeding to the tide, which is one and the same thing.” 

I bit my lips, for 1 was not a little annoyed ; but what 
could be done f 1 must have cither confessed iiiy real situa¬ 
tion to the major, or have appeared to raise scruples, which, 
as the supposed heir to a large fortune, would have appeared 
to him to he very frivolous. I thought it better to let the 
a'fair take its chance. “ Well,” replied I, “ if it must be, 
it must be; but it shall been my own terms.” 

“Nay,” observed the major, “there iJ no fear but that 
he will consent, and without any trouble.” 

After a moment’s reflection ,1 went uj) stairs and rang 
for Timothy. “ Tim,” said I, “ hear me.; I now make 
you a solemn promise, on my honour as a gentleman, that 
1 will never borrow money upon interest, and until you 
release me from it, I shall, adhere to my word.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Timothy; “1 guess your 
reason for so doing, and I expect you will keep your word. 
Is that all?” 

“ Yes ; now you may take up tlte urn.” 

We had finished our breakfast, when Timothy announced 
Mr. Kmmanuel, who, followed him into the room. “ Well, 
Old Cent. ])er Cent., how are you ? ” said the major. “ Allow 
me to introduce my most particular Mend, Mr. Ncwland.” 

“^uh! Master Major,”, replied the descendant of 
Abraham, a little puny creature, bent double with infirmity, 
and carrying one hand behind his back, as if to counter¬ 
balance the projection of his head and shoulders. “You 
vash please to call me Shent. per Shent. I wish Ivash able 
to make de monies pay that. Mr. Newland, can 1 be of 
any little shervice to you ? ” , 

“ Sit down, sit down, Emmanuel. You have my warrant 
for Mr. Newland’s respectability, and the sooner we get 
over the business the .better.” * 

“ Auh, Mr. ilajor, it ish true, yon was recommend many 
good-,-no, not always good — customers to me, and I was 
very much obliged. Vat can 1 do for your handsome 
young friend ? Be young gentlemen always vant money ; 
and it is de youth'vhidi is de time for de pleasure and en¬ 
joyment.” 
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“ He wants a thousand pounds, Emmanuel.’’ 

“ Dat is a large sum — one tousand pounds ! he does 
not vant any more?” 

“ No,” replied I, “ that will be sufficient.’’ 

“ Vel, den, I have de monish in my pocket. I will 
just beg de young gentleman to'sign ^ little memorandum, 
dat J may von day receive my monish.” 

But what is that to be ? ” interrupted I. 

“ It will be to promise to pay me my monish and only 
fifteen per shent.f when you come into your own.” 

“ That will not do,” replied I ; “ I have pledged my 
solemn word of honoiyr, tlsit I will not borrow money on 
interest.” • 

“ And you have given do pledge, but you did not swear 
upon de book ? ” 

“ No, but my wot;d has been given, and that is enough ; 
if I would forfeit my word with those to whom I have 
given it, 1 would also forfeit my word with you. My 
keeping my promise, ought to be a pledge to you that I will 
keep my promise to you.” 

“ Dat is veil said — very veil said; but den we must 
manage some oder way. Suppose — let me shee—how 
old are you, my young sir ? ” 

Past twenty.” 

“ Auh, dat is a very pleasant age, dat twenty. Veil, 
den, you shall shign a leetle bit of paper, that you pay me 
2000/. ven you come into your properties; on condition 
dat I pay now on» tousand. Dat is very fair — ish it not 
Mr. Major ? " 

“ Hatlier too hard, Emmanuel.” 

“ But de rishque — (k* rishque, Mr. Major.” 

" I will not agree to those terms," replied I ; “ you 
must take your money av^y, Mr. Emmanuel.” 

“ Veil, den — vat vill you pay mt ? ” 

“ 1 will sign an agreement to pay you 1500/. for the 
thousand, if you please; if that will not suit you,*I will 
try elsewhere." 

“ Dat is very bad bargain. How old, you shay ? ” 

“ Twenty.” 

I, 4 
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“ Veil, I shuppose 1 must oblige you, and my very 
goot frieiiil, (le major.” 

Mr. Ktninaniiel drew out his spectacles, pen, and ink- 
horn, tilled up a bond, and handed it to me to sign. I 
read it carefully over, and signed it; he then paid down 
the money, and took,his leave. 

It may appear strange to the reader that the money was 
tbtaiiied so easily, but he must remember that the major 
was considered a person who universally attached himself 
to young men of large fortune ; Jie had already been the 
means of throwing many jirofitable speculations into the 
hands of Emmanuel, and the laMer put implicit confidence 
in him. The money-lenders also are always on the look 
dut for young men with largo fortunes, and have their 
names registered. Emmanuel had long expected me to 
come to him ; and although it was his intention to liave 
examined more particularly, and not to have had the money 
prepared, yet my refusal to sign the bond, hearing interest, 
an<l my disputing the terms of the second jiroposal, blinded 
him completely, and jmt him off his usual guard. 

“ Epon my word, Newlaud, you obtained better terms 
than I could have expected from the old Hunks.” 

Much better than I e.vpected also, major,” replied I; 
“ but now, how much of the money w'ould you Tike to 
have i* ” 

“ My dear fellow, this is very handsome of you ; but, I 
thank Heaven,-1 shall be soon able to repay it; but what 
]ileases me, Newland, is your perfect confidence in one, 
whom the rest of the world would not trust with a shilling. 
I will accept your ofler as freely as it is made, and take 
.500/., just to make a show for the few weeks that I am in 
suspense, and then you will find, that, with all my faults, I 
am not deficient in gratitude.” I divided the money with 
the major, and he shortly afterwards went out. 

“ Well, sir,” said Timothy, entering, full of curiosity, 
“ what have you done ” 

“I have borrowed a-tbou.jand to pay fifteen hundred 
when 1 come into my property.” 

“ You arc safe‘s then. Excellent, and the Jew will be 
bit.” 
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" No, Timothy, I intend to repay it as soon as I can.” 

“ I should like to know when that will be." 

“ So should I, Tim, for it must depend upon my find¬ 
ing out my jiarentagc.” Heigho, thought I, when shall I 
ever find out who is my father ? 


CHAPTER VJ. 

THF *MAJOtt IS VKRY FOItTONATE AXOVERY UNFORTrXATE-HE 

RECEIVES A EAKOF. SUM IN OOI.U AXI> ONE OUNCE OE LEAD. 

I nREBSun an(> went otit, met ITarcourt, dined with him, 
and on my return the major had not come home. It was 
then ])ast midnight, and feeling little inclination to sleep, 
I remained in the drawing-room, waiting for his arrival. 
About three o’clock he came in, flushed in the face, and 
apparently in high good humour. 

“ Newland,” saiil he, throwing his pocket-book on the 
table, “just open that, and then you will open your eyes.” 

I obeyed him, and to my surprise took out a bundle of 
bank-notes; I counted up their value, and they amounted 
to 35001. 

“ You have been fortunate, indeed.” 

“ Yes," replied the major; “ knowing that in a short 
time I shall be certain of cash, one way or the other, 
I had resolved to try my luck with the .'5001. 1 went to 

the hazard table, ind threw in seventeen- times — hedged 
upon the deuce ace, and threw out with it — iwila. They 
won’t catch me there again in a hurry — luck like that 
only comes once in a man’s life ; but, Japhet, there is a 
little drawback to all this. 1 shall require your kind at¬ 
tendance in two or three hours.” 

“ VVhy, what’s tlie matter ? ” 

“ Merely an.airair of honour. I was insulted by a vaga¬ 
bond, and we meet at six o’clock.” , 

“A vagabond—but surely, filarbonnell, you will not 
condescend-’’ 

“ My dear fellow, although as great » vagabond as there 
is on the face of the earth, yet he is a peer of the realm, 
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and his title warrants the meeting — but, after all, what is 
it ? ” 

“ I trust it will be nothing, CarbonncU, but still it may 
prove otherwise.” 

“ Granted; and what then, my dear Ncwland ? we all 
owe Heaven a deatji, and if I am floored, why then I 
shall no longer be anxious about title or fortune.” 

- “ It's a bad way of settling a dispute,” replied I, gravely. 

“ There is no other, Newland. How would society he 
held in check if it were not for duelling!’ We should all 
be a set of bears living in a bear-garden. I presume you 
have never been out ? ” » 

“ Never, ” replied I, “ and had hoped that I never should 
have.” 

“ Then you must have better fortune, or better temper 
than most others, if you pass through life without an aflair 
of this kind on your hands. I mean as principal, not as 
second. But, my dear fellow, 1 must give you a little 
advice, relative to your behaviour as a second; for 1 ’m 
very particular on these occasions, and like that things 
should be done very correctly. It will never do, my doar 
Newland, that you appear on the ground with that melan. 
choly face. I do not mean that you should laugh, or even 
smile, that would be equally out of character, but you 
should show yourself perfectly calm and indifferent. In 
your behaviour towards the other second, you must be 
most scrupulously polite, but, at the same time, never 
give up a point of dispute, in which njy interest ihay be 
concerned. Even in your walk be slow, and move, as 
much as the ground will allow you, as if you were in a 
drawing-room. Never remain silent; offer even trivial 
remarks, rather than appear distrait. There is one point 
of great importance — I refer to choosing the ground, 
in which, perhaps, you will requite my unperceived assist¬ 
ance. Any decided line behind me would be very advan¬ 
tageous to my adversary, such as the trunk of a tree, post, 
&c.; even an elevated light or dark ground behind me is 
unadvisable. Choose, if you can, a broken light, as it 
affects the correctness of die aim ; but as you will not pro¬ 
bably be able to manage this satisfactorily, I will assist 
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you. When on the ground, after having divided the sun 
fairly between us, 1 will walk about unconcernedly, and 
when I perceive a judicious spot, 1 will take a pinch of 
sniiif and use my handkerchief, turning at the same time 
in the direction in which 1 wish my adversary to be placed. 
Take your cue from that, and with aJJ suavity of manner, 
insist as mucli as you can upon our being so placed. That 
must be left to your own ]>ersuasive powers. I believe 
have now stated all that is necessary, and I must prepare 
my instruments.”'* • 

The major tlien went into his own room, and I never 
felt more nervous or more unhinged than after this con¬ 
versation. I bad a melancholy foreboding—but that I 
believe every one has, when he, for the first time, has to 
assist at a mortal rencontre. 1 was in a deep musing when 
he returned with his pistols and all the necessary apparatus; 
and when the major pointed out to me, and made me once 
or twice practise the setting of the hair triggers, which is 
tlie duty of the second, an involuntary shudder came over 
me. 

“ Why, Newland, what is the matter with you ? I 
thought that you had more nerve.” , 

“ 1 probably should show more, Carbonnell, were I the 
principal instead of \he second, but I cannot bear the re¬ 
flection that some accident s’ ould happen to you. Wou 
are the only one with whom I have been on terms of 
friendship, and the idea of losing you is very, very 
painful.” 

“ Newland, you really quite unman me, and you may 
now see a miracle,” continued Carbonnell, as he pressed 
his hand to his eye, “ the moisture of a tear on the cheek 
of a Lonuon roue, a man of the world, who has long hved 
for himself and for this world only. It never would be cre¬ 
dited if asserted. Newls*id, there wes a time when I was 
like yourself—-.the world took advantage of*my ingenuous¬ 
ness and inexperience ; my good feelings were the cquse of 
my ruin, and then, by degress, I became as callous and as 
hardened as the world itself. My dear fellow, I thought 
all affection, all sentiment, dried up within me, but it is not 
tile case. You have made me feel that I have still a heirt. 
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and that 1 can love you. But this is all romance^ and not 
fitted for the present time. It is now five o'cluck, let ns 
be on the ground early — it will gite us an advantage.” 

“ I do not much like speaking to you on the subject, 
Carbonnell; but is there nothing that you might wi.sh done 
in case of accident” 

“ Nothing — why yes. I may as well. Give me a sheet 
rof paper.” The major sat down and wrote for a few mi¬ 
nutes. “ Now, send Timothy anil another here. ’ Timothy, 
and you, sir, see me .sign this paper, andrput my seal to it. 
1 deliver this as my act and tieed. I’ut your names as 
witnesses.” They complied with his reipiest, and then the 
major desired Timothy to call a hackney-coach. “'New- 
land,” said the major, putting the jiaper, folded up, in ray 
pocket, along with the bank notes, “ take care of this for 
me till we come back.” 

“ The coach is at the door, sir,” said Timothy, looking 
at me, as if to say, “ Wliat can all this be about?” 

“ You may come with us and sec,” said the major, ob¬ 
serving Tim’s countenance, “ and [lut that case into the 
coach.” Tim, who knew that it was the major's case of 
pistols, appeared still^more alarmed, and stood still without 
obeying the order. “ Never mind, Tim, your master is 
not the one who is to use them,” said tlie major, patting 
him 6n the shoulder. 

Timothy, relieved by this intelligence, went down stairs 
with the pistoLs; wo followed him. 'j'im mounted on the 
box, and we drove to Chalk Farm. “ Shaj} the coach wait ? ” 
inquired Timothy. 

Yes, by all means,” replied I, in a low voice. We 
arrived at the usual ground, whepe disputes of this kind 
were gcneially settled ; and the major took a survey of it 
with great composure. 

“ Now observe, Janhet,” Eaid-l<e, “ if you can contrive 

. ; but here they are. I will give you the notice 

agreed, ujion.” The peer, whose title was Lord Tineholme, 
now came up with his second, whom he introduced to me 
as Mr. Osborn. “ Mr. Newland,” replied the major, sa. 
luting Mr. Osbomoin return. M'^e both took off our hats, 
botved, and then jirocccded to our duty. I must do my 
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Adversary’s second the justice to say^ thft his politeness 
was fully equal to mine. There was no mention, on either 
side, of explanations and retractions — the insult was too 
gross, and the character of his lordship, as well as that of 
Major Carbonnell, was too well known. Twelve paces were 
proposed by Mr. Osborn, and agreed to by me — the pistols 
of Major Carbonnell were gained by drawing lots — we 
had nothing more to do but to place our principals. Tb;» 
major took out his snuff-box, took a pinch, and blew his 
npsc, turning Unaards a copse of beccli trees. 

“ With your permission, I will mark out the ground, 
Mr. Osborn,” said 1, walking up to the major, and in¬ 
tending to pacit twelve* paces in the direction towards which 
he faced, 

“ Allow me to observe that I think a little more in this 
direction would be more fair for both parties,” said Mr. 
Osborn. 

■'It would so, my dear sir,” replied 1; “ but, submitting 
to your superior judgment, perhaps it may not have struck 
you that my principal will have rather too much of the sun. 
I am incapable of taking any advantage, but I should not 
do my duty if I did not see every justice done to the major, 
who has confided to me in this unpleasant affair. 1 put it 
to you, sir, as a genfieman and man of honour, whether I 
am claiming too much?” A little amicable altercation 
took place on this point ; but finding that I would not yield, 
and that at every reply I was more and more polite and 
bland in my depoitment, Mr. Osliorn gave up the point. 
1 walked the twelve paces, and Mr. Osborn placed his 
principal. I observed that Lord Tineholme did not appear 
pleased ; he expostulated with hinr, but it was then too 
late. Tnc pistols had been already loaded — the choice 
was given to his lordship, and Major Carbonnell received 
the other from my haift', which actually trembled, while 
his was firm.. 1 requested Mr. Osborn to drop the hand¬ 
kerchief, as I could not make up my mind to give ^ signal 
which might be fatal to the major. They fired — Lord 
Tineholme fell immediately—the major remained on his 
feet for a second or two, and then oank down on the 
ground. I hastened up to him. “ W’here are you hurt?" 
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The major pnt his hand to his hip — “I am hit hard, 
Newland, but not so hard as he is. Run and see.” 

I left the major, and went up to where Lord Tine- 
holme lay, his head raised on the knee of his second. 

It is all over with him, Mr. Newland, the ball has 
passed through his brain.” • 


CHAPTER Vn. 

THE MAJOR t-AYS THE ONLY HFBT OF OONSFQnENrE IlF EVER DID 
FAY, AND t FIND MySF.DF A MAN OF FROFERIY. 

d HASTENED back to the major, to examine his wound, and, 
with the assistance of Timothy, I stripped him sufficiently 
to ascertain that the ball had entered his hip, and probing 
the wound with my finger, it appeared that it had glanced 
off in the direction of the intestines ; the suffusion of blopd 
was very trifling, whjch alarmed me still more. 

“ Could you bear removal, major, in the coach } ” 

“ I cannot tell, but we must try: the sooner 1 am homo 
the Better, Japhet,’’ replied he, faintly. 

With the assistance of Timothy, I put him into the 
hackney-coach, and we drove off, after I had taken offmy hat 
and made my obeisance to Mr. Osborn, an^effort of poMteness 
which I certainly should have neglected, had I not been 
reminded of it by my principal. We set off^ and the major 
bore his journey very..well, makin,g no complaint; but on 
our arrival he fainted as we lifted him out. As soon as he 
was on the bed, I despatched Timothy for a surgeon. On 
his arrival he examined the wtund, and shook his head. 
Taking me into the next room, he declared hjs opinion, that 
the ball had passed into the intestines, which were severed, 
and that there was no hipie. ,I sat down and covered up 
my face — the tears rolled down and trickled through my 
fingers — it was tjie first heavy blow I had yet received. 
Without kindred or connections, 1 felt that I was about to 
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lose one who was dear to me. To another, not in my 
situation, it might have only produced a temporary grief at 
the near loss of a friend; but to me, who was almost alone 
in the world, the loss was heavy in the extreme. Whom 
had I to fly to for solace? — there were Timothy and 
Tleta — one who performed the duty of a servant to me, 
and a child. I felt that they were nol sufficient, and my 
hcarf was chilled. 

The surgeon had, in the mean time, returned to the 
m^or, and dressed the wound. The jnajor, who had re¬ 
covered from his weakness, asked him his candid opinion. 
“ We must hope for tlie best, sir,” replied the surgeon. 

“ That is to i^y, thefe is no hope,” replied tlie major; 
“ and 1 feel that you are right. How long do you think 
that 1 may live ? ” 

“ If the wound does not take a favourable turn, about 
forty-eight hours, sir,” replied the surgeon: “ but we must 
hope for a more fortunate issue.” 

“In a dcath.bed case you medical men arc like lawyers,” 
replied the major, “ there is no getting a straightforward 
answer from you. Where is Mr. Newland ?” 

“ Here 1 am, Carbonnell,” said I, taking his hand. 

“ My dear fellow, I know it is all over with me, and 
you, of course, know* it as well as 1 do. Do not think 
that it is a source of much regiet to me to leave this ras¬ 
cally worldindeed it is not; but 1 do feel sorry, very 
sorry, to leave you. The doctor tells me I shall live forty- 
eight hours; but J have an idea that I shall not live so 
many minutes. I feel my strength gradually failing me. 
Depend upon it, my dear Newland, there is an internal 
hemorrhage. My dear fellow, 1 shall not be able to speak 
soon. I iiave left you my executor and sole heir. I wish 
there was more for you—it will last you, however, till you 
come of age. That was > lucky hit last night, but a very 
unlucky one this morning. Bury me like a*gentleman.” 

“ My dear Carbonnell,” Aaid 1, “ would you not like to 
see somebody — a clergyman^” 

“• Newland, excuse me. I do not refuse it out of dis¬ 
respect, or because I do not believe in tltf tenets of Chris¬ 
tianity ; but I cannot believe that my repentance at this late 
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hour can be of any avail. If I have not been sorry for the 
life I have lived—if I have not had my moments of remorse 
— if I have not promised to amend, and intended to liave 
so done, and I trust I have — what avails my repentance 
now No, no, Japhet, as 1 have sown so must 1 reap, 
and trust to the mercy of Heaven. God only knows all our 
hearts ; anil I would fain believe tliat I may find more fa- 
^ vour in the eyes of tlie Almighty, than 1 have in this world 

from those who-but we must not judge. Give me to 

drink, Japhet — I pm sinking fast. God bless you, my 
dear fellow.” 

The major sank on his pillow, after he had moistened 
his lips, and spoke no more. With his hand clasped in 
mine he gradually sank, and in a quarter of an hour his 
eyes were fixed, and all was over. He was right in his 
conjectures — an artery had been divided, and he had bled 
to death. The surgeon came again just before he was dead, 
for I had sent for him. “ It is better as it is,” said he to 
me. “ Had he not bled to death, he would have suflered 
forty-eight hours of extreme agony from the mortification 
which must have ensued.” He closed tlie major’s eyes and 
took his leave, and j hastened into the drawing-room and 
sent for Timothy, with whom I sate in a long conversation 
on this unibrtunate occurrence, and r.iy future prospects. 

My grief for the death of the major was sincere ; much 
may indeed be ascribed to liabit, from our long residence 
and companionship ; but more to the knowledge that the 
major, with all his faults, had redeeminp; qualities, and that 
the world had driven him to become what he had been. 1 
had tlie further conviction, that he was attached to me, and, 
in my situation, any thing like affection was most precious. 
His funeral was handsome, without being ostentatious, and 
1 paid every demand upon him which 1 knew to be just— 
many, indeed, that were not setjt in, from a supposition 
that any clainl made would be useless. His debts were not 
much above 200/., and these debts had never been expected 
to be liquidated by tbosg whp had given him credit. The 
paper he had written, and had been witnessed by 'I’imothy 
and another, was,a short will, in which he left me his sole 
heir and executor. .The whole of his property consisted of 
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his house in St. James’s Street, the contents of his pocket- 
l)Ook intrusted to my care, and his personal effects, which, 
especially in bijouterie, weie valuable. The house was 
wortli about 4000/., as he had told me. In his pocket- 
book were notes to the amount of 3500/., and his other 
effects might be valued at 400/.* Wijh all his debts and 
funeral e.xpenses liquidated, and with my own money, I 
found mysilf in possession of about 8000/.— a sum which 
never could have been credited, for it was generally sup- 
ppsod that he died worth less than nothing, liaving lived for 
a long while upon a capital of a similar value. 

“ I cannot but say,” observed Timothy, “ but that this 
is very fortunate. Had the major not persuaded you to 
borrow money, he never would have won so large a sum. 
Had he lived he would have squandered it away ; but just 
in the nick of time he is killed, and makes you his heir.” 

“ There is truth in your observation, Timothy ; but now 
you must go to Mr. Kinmanuel, that 1 may pay him off. I 
will repay the 1 ()t)0/. lent me by Lord Windermear into his 
banker’s, and then 1 must execute one part of tlie poor 
major's will. He left his diamond solitaire as a memento 
to his lordship. Bring it to me, and I will call and pre¬ 
sent it.’* 


C’lIAT'rER VIII. 

A eHArTF.a Fni.T. of morat ity, which ifNns iw a jew uefusihc. 
nrwAKDs or jEIOOO, fuoving the hillesmuu to bf se.vrlf 
AT harh. 

This conversatjon took place the day after the funeral, and, 
attired in deep mourning, I called upon his lordship, and 
was admitted. His lordship jiad sjtnf his carriage to attend 
the funeral, and was also in mourning when he received me. 
1 executed my commission, and after %long conversation 
with his lordship, in which 1 confided to him the contents 

)i 
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of the will, and the amount of property of the deceased, I 
rose to take my leave. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Ncwland,” said he, " but what do 
you now propose to do ? I confess I feel a strong Interest 
about you, and had wished that you had come to me oftener 
without an iiivitationr I petceive that you never will. Have 
you no intention of following up any pursuit” 

Vos, my lord, I intend to search after my father; and 
I trust that, by husbanding my unexpected resources, I 
shall now be able.” 

“ You have the credit, in the fashionable world, of pos- 
sesising a large fortune.” 

“ That is not my fault, my lord: it is' tlirough Major 
Carbonnell’s mistake that the world is deceived. Still I 
must acknowledge myself so far participator, that I have 
never contradicted the report.’’ 

“ Meaning, I presume, by some good match, to reap the 
advantage of the supposition.” 

“ Not so, my lord, I assure you. People may deceive 
themselves, but I will not decei%e them.” 

“ Nor undeceive them, Mr. Newland ? ” 

“ Undeceive them I will not; nay, if I did make the 
attempt, I should not be believed. They never would be¬ 
lieve it possible that I could have lived so long with your 
relative, without having had a large supply of money. They 
might believe that I liad run through my money, but not 
that I never had any." 

“ There is a knowledge of the world'in that remark,” 
replied his lordship ; “ but 1 interrupted you, so proceed.” 

” I mean to observe, my lord, and you, by your know¬ 
ledge of my prcvious'history, can best judge how far I am 
warranted in saying so, that I have as yet steered the 
middle course between that which is dishonest and honest. 
If the world (leceivcs itself, you? would say that, in strict 
honesty, 1 ought to undeceive it. So 1 would, my lord, 
if it were not for my peculiar situation ; but at the same 
time 1 never will, if p^issibl?, be guilty of direct deceit; 
that is to say, I would not take advantage of my supposed 
wealth, to marry 4-young person of large fortune. 1 would 
state myself a beggar, and gain her aitcctions as a beggar. 
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A woman can^are little confidence in a man who deceives 
her before marriage.” 

“ Vour secret will always be safe with me, Mr. Ncwland; 
you have a right to demand it. I am glad to hear the 
sentiments which you have expressed ; they are not founded, 
perhaps, upon the strictest codd of morality ; but there are 
masy who profess more who do not act up to so much. 
Still, 1 wish you would think in what way I may be able 
to serve you, for your life at present is useless and unpro¬ 
fitable, and may tend to warp still more, ideas which are 
not‘quite so strict as they ought to be.” 

“ My loril, I have J)ut t tie object in allowing the world 
to continue inHlieir error relative to my means, which is, 
that it procures for me an entrance into tliat society in 
which 1 have a moral conviction that 1 shall find my father. 
1 have but one pursuit, one end to attain, which is, to suc¬ 
ceed in that search. 1 return you a thousand thanks for 
your kind expressions and good will ; but I cannot, at 
present, avail myself of them. I beg your lordship’s pardon, 
but did you ever meet the lady with the car-rings .i* ” 

Lord IVindermear smiled. “ Ueally, Mr. Newland, you 
are a very strange person ; not cont nt with finding out 
your own parents, you must also be searching after other 
people’s ; not that 1 do not commend your conduct in this 
instance ; but I'm afraid, in running after shadows, you 
are too imlift'erent to the substance.” 

“ Ah, my lord! it is very well for you to argue who 
have had a fatheiaand mother, and never felt the want of 
them ; but if you knew how my heart yearns after my 
parents, you would not be surjirived at my perseverance.” 

*' I am surprised at nc thing in thiS world, Mr. Newland; 
every one pursues happiness in his own way ; your happi- 
nc.ss a)ipears to be centred in one feeling, and you are only 
acting as the world doeskin general; but recollect that the 
search after hajipiiiess ends in disappointment.” 

“ 1 grant it but too often does, tny lord ; but there is 
pleasure in the chase,” repliod I. • 

“ Well, go, and may you prosper. All I can say is this, 
Mr. Newland ; do not have that false |Aide not to apply to 
me when you need assistance, llccollect, it is much better 
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to be under an obligation, if such you will (^sider it, than 
to do that which is wrong ; and that it is a veiy false pride 
which would blush to accept a favour, and yet not blush to 
do what it ought to be ashamed of. Promise me, Mr. 
Newland, that ujion any reverse or exigence, you will apply 
to me.” ' 

, “ 1 candidly acknowdedge to your lordship, that 1 wruld 

rather be under an obligation to any one but you ; and I 
trust you will clcaily aiipreciatemy feelings. I have taken 
the liberty of rcfuiidiiig the one thousand'pounds you were 
so kind as to place at my disposal as a loan. At the same 
time I will jiromise, that, if at any time I should require 
your assistqiice, 1 will again request leave t'o lieconie your 
debtor.” 1 rosi. again to depart. 

“ Farewell, Newland ; when I thought you had lie- 
haved ill, and 1 offered to better you, you only demanded 
iny good opinion ; you have it, and have it so firmly, that 
it wall not easily be shaken.” His lordship tlien shook 
hands with me, and 1 took my leave. 

On my return 1 found Kminanuel, the money-lender, who 
had accompanied Timothy, fancying that 1 was in want of 
more assistance, anil but too willing to give it. His sur¬ 
prise was very great when 1 told him that I wished to re¬ 
pay ‘he money I had borrowed. 

“ Veil, dis is very strange ! 1 have lent my monish a 
tousand times, and never once they did offer it me back. 
Veil, 1 will take it, sar.” 

“ But how much must 1 give you, Mr. Kmmanuel, for 
the ten days’ loan ” 

“ How modi — vy you remember, you vill give de bond 
money—de fifteen hundred.” 

“ MTiat! five hundred pounds interest for ten days, 
Mr. Emmanuel; no, no, that's rather too bad. 1 will, if 
you please, pa)e you back eleven ii’undred pounds, and tliat 
I tliiiik is very handsome.” 

“ f don’t want my monish, my good sar. I lend you 
one tousand pounds, oif do fondition that you pay me fif. 
teen hundred when you come into your properties, which 
will be in very short time. You send for me, and tell me 
you vish to pay back de monish directly ; 1 never refuse 
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monish—if you wish to pay, I will take, but I will not 
take von faiding less <lan de uionish on cle bond.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Emmanuel, just as you please ; I offer 
you your money back, in presence of my servant, and one 
bundled poimd.s for tlie loan of it for ten days. Refuse it 
if you choose, but 1 earnestly recommend you to take it.” 

“ I will not have de monish, sar ; dis is de child’s Jilay,” 
repTied the Jew. “ J must have my fifteen humlred—all 
in goot time, sar—1 am in no hurry — 1 vish you a very 
good morning, Mr. New land. Ven.you vish for more 
monish to boriow, I shall he happy to pay my respects.” 
So saying, ihe Jew walked out of die room, with his arm 
behind his back as usilal. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I DECIDE liroN HONESTV AS TIIC SKST I'OUCV, AND WHAT IS MORE 
STRANGE, ULCLIVE OfUAI. A OVXCE UION THIS IJirORTAN f POINT. 

Timotiiv and 1 burst into laughter. “ Really, Timothy,” 
observed I, “ it aiijibars that very little art is necessary to 
deceive the world, for in every instance they will deceive 
themsehes. 'I’lie Jew is off my conscience, at all events, 

and now he never will be paid, until-’* 

'■ Until when, Japhet .l* ’ 

Until I find out my father,” replied I. 

“ Every thing is put off till that time arrives, I observe,” 
said Timothy. “ Other jieople wiU soon be as interested 
in the search as yourself.” 

“ I wish they were; unfortunately it is a secret, which 
cannot be divulged.” 

X ring at the bell called Timothy down stairs ; he re¬ 
turned with a letter, it was from Lord Windermear, and 
ran as follows : — 

“ Mv ntcAH Newi.ani), —I have hi‘eii thinking about 
you ever since you left me this morning, and as you-ap- 
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pear resolved to prosecute your search, it has occurred to 
me that you should go about it in a more systematic way. 
I do not mean to.say that what 1 now propose will prove 
of any advantage to you, but still it may, .as you will have 
a very old, and very clever head to advise with. 1 refer 
to Mr. .Masterton, my legal adviser, from whom you hud 
the papers which led to our first acqu.aintance. lie is atyare 
vhat you were (I beg your pardon) an impostor, as he has 
since seen Mr. Estcourt. The letter enclosed is for him, 
and with that in yoin hand you may face him boldly, and 
1 have no doubt but that he will assist you till in his 
power, and put you to no expanse. Narrate your whole 
history to him, and then you will hear what he may pro¬ 
pose. He has many secrets, much more important than 
yours. ^Visiting you every success that your perseverance 
deserves, Believe me, 

“ Yours very truly, 

“ WlNlIKItMEAR.” 

“ I believe the advice to be good,” said I, after reading 
the letter. “ I am myself at fault, and hardly know how 
to proceed. I think 1 will go at once to the old gentle¬ 
man, 'J'imothy.” 

“ It can do no harm, if it does no good. Two heads 
are, tetter th,an one,” replied I'imothy. “ Some secrets 
are too well kept, and deseriing a child is one of those 
which is confided but to few.” 

“ By-the-by, Timothy, here have I hf'Pn, more than so 
many years out of the Foundling Hospital, and have never 
yet imiuired if any one has ever been to reclaim me.” 

“ Very true; and I think I’ll steji myself to the work¬ 
house, at St. Bridget’s, and ask whether any' one has 
asked about me,” rejilied Timothy, with a grin. 

“ There is anotlur thing tha. I have neglected,” ob¬ 
served I, “ which is, to inquire at the address in Cole¬ 
man Street, if there i^ any letter from Melchior.” 

“ I have often thought of bim,” replied Timothy. “ I 
wonder who he can be—there is another mystery there. 
I wonder whether 'we siiaU ever fall in with him again— 
and Nattee, too ? ” 
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« There’s no saying, Timothy. I woiuler where that 
poor fool, I’hilotds, and our friend Jumho, are now ?” 

The remembrance of the two last personages made us 
both burst out a laughing. 

“ Timothy, I’ve been reflecting that my intimacy with 
poor Carbonuell has rather hindered than assisted me in 
my.search. He found me with a good appearance, and he 
has moulded me into a gentleman, so far as manners and 
appearance are concerned ; but the constant vortex in which 
L have been whirled in his company has prevented me from 
doing any thing. His melancholy death has perhaps been 
fortunate for me. It ha left me more independent in 
circumstances,•and more free. I must now really set to in 
earnest." 

“ I beg your pardon, Japhet, but did not you say the 
same when we first set off on onr travels, and yet remain 
more than a year with the gii>sics ? Hid not you make 
the same lesolution when we ariived in town, with our 
pockets full of money, and yet, once into fashionable so¬ 
ciety, think but little, and occasionally, of it ? Now you 
make the same resolution, and how long will you keep it ?’’ 

“ Nay, Timothy, that rcmaik is h; rdly fair ; you know 
that,the subject is ever in my thoughts.” 

“ In your thouglits, I grant, very frequently ; but you 
have still been led away from the search.” 

“ 1 grant it, but I presume that arises from not know¬ 
ing how to proceed. 1 have a skein to unravel, and can¬ 
not find out an eixl to commence with.” 

I always thought jieople commenced with the begin¬ 
ning,” replied Tim, laughing. 

“ At all events, 1 w.ll now try hack, and face the old 
lawyer. Ho you call at (loleman Street, Tim, and at St. 
Bridget’s also, if you please.” 

“ As for St. Bridget's' 1 ’ra in no partictjlar hurry about 
my mother ; if I stumble upon her 1 may pick her up, but 
I never make diligent search after what, in every probabi¬ 
lity, will not be worth the fladingt” 

Leaving ’rirnothy to go his way, I walked to the house 
at Lincoln's Inn, which I had before eiftered mion the me¬ 
morable occasion of tlie papers of Kstcourt. As before, 1 
it 4 
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rang the hell, the door swang open, and I was once more in 
the presence of Mr. Masterton. 

“ I have a letter, sir,” said I, bowing, and presenting 
the letter from Lord Windermear. 

The old gentleman peered at me through his spec, 
tacles. “ Why ! wi have met before—bless me—why 
you’re the rogue that-” 

' “ You are perfectly right, sir,” interrupted 1. “ I am 

the rogue who presented the letter from Lord Windermear, 
and who presents you with another from the same person-; 
do me the favour to read it, while I take a chair.” 

"Upon my soul—you iinfudent—handsome dog, I 
must say—great pity—come for money, I suppose. AYell, 
it’s a sad world,” muttered the lawyer as he broke open the 
letter of Lord Windermear. 

I made no reply, but watched his countenance, which 
changed to tliat of an expression of surprise. “ Had his 
lordship sent me a request to have you hanged,if possible,” 
said Mr. Masterton, “ I sliould have felt no surprise; but 
in this letter he praises you, and desires me to render you 
all the service in my power. I can’t understand it.” 

“ No, sir ; but i? you have leisure to listen to me, you 
will then find that, in this world, we may be deceived by 
appearances.” 

“ Well, and so I was, when I first saw you ; I never 
could have believed you to he—but never mind.” 

“ Perhaps, sir, in an hour or two you will again alter 
your opinion. Are you at leisure, or will you make an 
appointment for some future day.^” 

“ Mr. Newland, I am not at leisure — I never w,as more 
busy ; and if you ban come on any legal business, 1 should 
have put you oft’ for three or four days, at least; but my 
curiosity is so raised, that 1 am determined that I will in¬ 
dulge it at the cx|»ense of my interest. I will turn tlie 
key, and then you will oblige me by unravelling, what, at 
present, is to me as curious as it is wholly incompre¬ 
hensible.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

I ATrPMPI TO PltOFJI Ill' INTFI.I.lCElJcE I R%OFIVB, AND THROW A 
LADY INTO UVATFItlCS. 

In about tiirce hours I had narrated the history of my life, 
U[t to the very day, almost as much detailed as it has been 
to the readei. “ And now, Mr. Masterton,” said I, as I 
wound u|) my narrativg, “ Jo you think that 1 deserve the 
title of ropiie, w^iicli you applied to me when 1 came in ? ’’ 

“ U])on my word, Mr. Newland, I hardly know what to 
cay ; hut 1 like to tell the truth. To say that you Isave 
been quite honest, would not be correct—a roftue, to a 
certain degree, you have been, but you have been the rogue 
of circuinstanci's. 1 can only say this, that there are 
greater rogues than you, who.se characters are unblemished 
in the world—that most iieojde in your iH-culiar situation 
would have been much greater rogues; and, lastly, that rogue 
or not rogue, 1 have great ]>leiLsuie f'l taking you by the 
hand, and will do all 1 jiossihly can to siwve you—and 
that for your own sate. Your seaieh after your parents I 
consider almost tantamount to a wild-goose cha.se ; but still, 
as your hap)>iness depends upon it, 1 su|)posp it must be 
carried on ; hut you must allow me time for reflection. I 
will consider whattmay be the most judicious method of 
proceeding. Can you dine f(Ve-d-/ete with me here on 
Friday, and -we theti will talk over the miatier?” 

“ On Friday, sir ; 1 am afraid that I am engaged to 
Lady Maelstrom ; but that is of no consetjuence — 1 will 
write an excuse to her ladyship.” 

“ Lady Maelstrom ! lihw very odtl that y^u should bring 
up her name after our conversation.” 

“ Why so, my dear sir ? . 

“ Why ! ’’ replied Mr. Mtieterttn, chuckling; “ because 
— recollect, it is a secret, Mr. Newland — 1 remember 
some twenty years ago, when she was % girl of eighteen, 
before she married, she had a little /auj; pas, and I was 
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called in about a settlement, for the maintenance of the 
child.” 

“ Is it possiblejj sir? ” replied I, anxiously. 

“ Yes, she was violently attached to a young officer, 
without money, but of good family ; some say it was a 
private marriage, ot,hors, that he was — a. rnsKal. It was 
all hushed up ; but he was obliged by the friends, before he 
left for the W est I tidies, to sign a deed of maintenance, 
and I was the party called in. I never heard any more 
about it. The officer’s name was Warrender: he died of 
the yellow fever, 1 believe, and after his death she married 
Lord Maelstrom.” „ 

“ He is deatl, then ?” replied, I mournfully. 

'VVel], that cannot affect you, my gooil fellow. On 
Friday, then, at six o’clock precisely. Good afternoon, 
Mr. Newland.” 

I shook hands with the old gentleman, and returned 
home, but my brain whirled with the fear of a confirmation, 
of that which Mr. Masterton had so carelessly conveyed. 
Any thing like a possibility, immediately was swelled to a 
certainty in my imagination, so ardent and heated on the 
one subject; and ai, soon as 1 regained my room, 1 threw 
myself on the sofa, and fell into a deep reverie. 1 
tried to approximate the features of Lady Maelstrom to 
mirfe, hut all the ingenuity in the world could not affect 
that; but still, 1 might be like my father — but my father 
was dead, and that threw a chill over the whole glowing 
picture which 1 had, as usual, conjured.up; besides, it was 
asserted that I was born in wedlock, and there was a doubt 
relative to the marriage of her ladyship. 

After a long cogitation I jump^-d up, seized my hat, and 
set off for Grosvenor Square, determining to ask-a private 
interview with her ladyship, and at once end my harassing 
doubts and surmises., 1 think titere could not be a greater 
proof of my itfadness than my venturing to attack a lady of 
forty upon the irregularities of her youth, and to question 
her upon a subject whifh h^l been confided but to two or 
three, and she imagined had been long forgotten: but this 
never struck me > all considerations were levelled in my 
ardent pursuit, 1 walked through the streets at a rapid 
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pace, the crowd passed by me as shadows, I neither saw nor 
distinguislied them ; 1 was deep in reverie as to tlie best 
way of breaking the subject to her ladysnip, for, notwith¬ 
standing my monomania, 1 perceived it tome a point of great 
delicacy. After having overturned about twenty people in 
my mad career, I arrived at ther doorMnd knocked. My 
heay beat almost as hard against my ribs with excitement. 
“ Is her ladyship at home ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

.1 was ushered into the drawing-room, and found her sit¬ 
ting "with two of her nieces, the Misses Fairfax. 

“ Mr. Newland, you havi been quite a stianger,” said 
her ladyship, as»I walked up to her and matle my obeisance. 
“ I did intend to scold you well ; but I suppose that sad 
affair of poor Major Carbonnell’s has been a heavy blow 
to you — you were so intimate — lived together, I believe, 
did you not ? However, you have not so much cause to 
regret, for he was not a very proper companion for young 
men like you : to tell yon the truth, 1 consider it as a for¬ 
tunate circumstance that he was removed, for he would, by 
degrees, have led you into all manner of mischief, and have 
persuaded you to squander your fortune 1 did at one time 
think of giving you a hint, but it was a delicate point. Now 
tliat he is gone, I teff you very candidly that you have had 
an escape. A young man like you, INIr. Newland, who could 
command an alliance into the highest, yes, the very highest 
families — and let me tell you, Mt. Newland, that there is 
nothing" like connection —money is of no consequence to 
you, but connection, Mr. Newland, is what you should look 
for— connection with some high family, and then you will 
do well. I should like Ui see you settled — well settled, I 
mean, Mf. Newland. Now that you are rid of the major, 
who has ruined many young men in his time, I trust you will 
seriously think of settling down into a married man. Cecilia, 
my dear, show your tambour work to Mr. Newland, and ask 
him his opinion. Is it not beautiful, .Mr. Newland 

“ Extremely beautiful, iniVed, ma’am,” replied I, glad 
at last that her ladyship allowed me to speak a word. 

“ Emma, my dear, you look pale, yi«i must go out into 
the air. Go, children, put your bonnets on and take a torn 
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in the garden ; when the carriage cornea round I will send 
for you.” ^ 

The young la<,ies qiUtted the room. “ Nice innocent 
girls, Mr. Newlai* d ; but you are not partial to blondes, I 
believe ? ” 

“ Indeed, Lady i laeLtrom, I infinitely prefer the blonde 
to the brunette.” 

“ That proves your taste, Mr. Newland. 'I’he Fairfaxes 
arc of a very olil family—Saxon, Mr. Newland. Fair¬ 
fax is Saxon for light hair. Is is not remarkable that they 
should be blonilcs to lbi.s day.^ Puie blood, Mr. Newland. 
You, of course, have hearil of.iieneial Fairfax in the time 
of Cromwell. He was their ilireet aneesto.- — an excellent 
family and highly conneeted, Mr. Newland. You arc 
aware that they ate my nieces. My sister married Mr. 
Fairfax.” 

1 paid the Misses Fairfax the compliments which I 
thought they really deserved, for they were very, pretty 
amiable girls, and required no j)ufling on the part of her 
ladyship; and then I eoinnienced. “ Your ladyship has ex¬ 
pressed such kind wishes towards me, that 1 cannot be suffi¬ 
ciently gratelul ; but, perhajis, your ladyship may think me 
romantic, 1 am resolved never to many, except lor love.” 

“ A very excellent resolve. Mi. Newland; there arc few 
young men who care alioutlnve now-a-days, but I coitsider 
that love is a great seeuiity for happtiuss in the wedded 
state.” 

“ True, madam, and what can be mere delightfCfl than a 
first attachment J appeal to your ladyship, was not your 
first attachment the mo t delightful — are not the reminis¬ 
cences most lasting -• do you not, even notv, call to mind 
those halcyon days when love was all and every ihing.'“ ” 

“ Aly days of roniance are long ]iast, Mr. Newland,” 
replied her la(j,vahi|) ; “ indeed 1 never had much romance 
in my cotnposiiion. I married Lord Maelstrom for the 
connection, and 1 loved him pretty well, that is, soberly, Mr. 
NewlamU 1 mean, I 'oved him quite enough to marry 
him, and to obey my parents, that is all.” 

“ But, my dear Lady Maelstrom, 1 did not refer to your 
marriage with his loidship ; 1 referred to your first love.” 
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“My first love, Mr. Newland ; pray what do you mean.^” 
replied her ladyship, looking very hard at me. 

“ Your ladyship need not be ashaitied pf it. Our hearts 
arc not in our own keeping, nor can wcfelways control our 
passions. 1 have but to mention the naneof Warrentler.” 

“ Warrender 1 ” shrieked lu'r ladyship. “ Pray, Mr. 
Ne.wland,” continued her ladyship, recovering herself, 
“ who gave you that ])iece of infornialion ? ” 

“ My dear Lady Maelstrom, pray do not be displeased 
with me, but I am very jiarticularly interested in this afiair. 
Your love for Mr. lYarrender, long before your mar¬ 
riage, is well known.to i.,c; and it is to that love, to 
which I referrttl, when 1 asked you if it was not most de. 
lightful.” 

“ Well, Mr. Newland,” rejilied her ladyship, “ how 
you have obtained the knowledge 1 ktiow not, but there 
was, 1 acknowledge, a trifling flirtation with Kdward War- 
render and me — but 1 was young, very young at that 
time.” 

“ I grant it; and do not, for a moment, imagine that 1 
intend to blame your ladyship; but, as I liefore said, madam, 
I am much interested in the business.” 

” What interest can you have with a little flirtation of 
mine, which took jiface before you were born, I cannot 
imagine, Mr. Newland.” 

“ It is because it took place before I was bom, that I feel 
so much interest.” 

“ I cannot undtrstand you, Mr. Newhind, and I think 
we had better change the subject.” 

“ JCxcusc me, madam, but 1 must request to continue it 
a little longer. Is Mr. Warrender dead or not? Did he 
die in the* West Indies ? ” 

“ You appear to be very curious on this subject, Mr. 
Newland; 1 hardly can fell. Yes, naw I ^jicollect, he did 
die of the yellow fever, 1 think — but 1 have quite forgot¬ 
ten all about it —and I shall answer po more questions; if 
you were not a favourite of Eiirie,»Mr. Newland, I should 
say that you were very impertinent.” 

“ Then, your ladyship, 1 will put butane more question, 
and that one 1 must put with your permission.” 
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“ I should think, after what 1 have said, Mr. Newland, 
that you might drop the subject.” 

“ I will, your\adyshi{), immediately; but pardon me the 

question-” V 

• Well, Mr. Ne.dand • 

Do not be angky with me-’’ 

“ Well ” exclaimed her ladyship, who appeared 
alarmed. 

“ Nothing but the most important and imperative rea¬ 
sons could induce nre to ask the question,” (her ladyship 
gasped for breath, and could not speak,) — I stammered, but 
at last I brought it out. “ What has Iwcome of — of— 
of the sweet pledge of your love. Lady Milelstrom ” 

Her ladyship coloured up with rage, rai.sed up her 
clenched hand, and then fell back in violent hysterics. 


CHAPTER XI. 

1 KEPAIR THE DAMAGE, AND MAKE THINGS WORSE - PLOT AND 

COUNTERPLOT-HM GAINS A WATCH iy SETTING WATCH UPON 

ms TONGUE. 

f 

1 HAHOLY knew how to act — if I called the servants, my 
interview would be at an end, and I was resolved, to find 
out the truth — for the same reason, 1 (Ud not like to ring 
for water. Some vases with flowers were on the table ; I 
took out the flowers,, and threw the water in her face, but 
they had been in the water some time, and had discoloured 
it green. Her ladyship’s dress was a high silk gown, of a 
bright slate colour, and was immediately spoiled ; but this 
was no time to stand upon trifles. I seized hold of a glass 
bottle, fancying, in my hurry, it was eaii de cologne, or 
some'cssencA*, and poured a little into her mouth; unfor¬ 
tunately, it was a bottle of marking ink, which her lady¬ 
ship, who was veijv economical, had on the table in disguise. 
I .perceived my error, and had recourse to another vase of 
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flowers, pouring a large quantity of the green water down 
her throat. Whether the unusual remedies had an effect, 
or not, I cannot tell, but her ladyship gradually revived, 
and, as she leant back on the sofa, sobbiifo every now and 
then, convulsively, I poured into he/ ear a thousand 
apologies, until I thought she Was composed enough to 
listctt to me. 

“ Your ladyship’s maternal feelings,” said I. 

‘^,It's all a calumny ! a base lie, sir !” shrieked she. 

Nay, nay, why be ashamed of af youthful passion ; 
why deny what was in itself creditable to your unsiophisti- 
cated mind. Does not yorr heart, even now, yearn to 
embrace your so* — will not you bless me, if I bring him 
to your feet — will not you bless your son, and receive 
him with delight ? ” 

“ It was a girl,” screamed her ladyship, forgetting 
herxelf, and again falling into hysterics. 

“ A girl! ” replied I; “ then 1 have lost my time, and 
it is no use my remaining here.” 

Mortified at the intelligence which overthrew my hopes 
and castle buildings, I seized my hat, descended the stairs, 
and quitted the house ; in my hurry and confusion quite 
forgetting to call the servants to her ladyship’s assistance. 
Fortunately 1 ])erceived the Misses Fairfax c’ose to ^tlie 
iron railing of the garden. I cossed the road, wished them 
good-by, and told them that I thought Lady Maelstrom 
looked very ill, and they had better go in to her. 1 then 
threw myself into tfce first hackney-coach, and drove home. 
1 found Timothy had arrived before me, and I narrated 
all that had passed. 

“ You will never be able to go tliere again,” observed 
Timothy,and depend u])on it, she will be your enemy 
through life. I wish you had not said anything to her. 

“ ^Fhat is done cannot be undone ; but rgcollect, that if 
she can talk, 1 san talk also.” 

‘ Will she not be afraid ? ” . 

“ Yes, openly, she will; and«open> attacks can be parried." 

“ Very true.” 

But it will l)e as well to pacify hcryif I cjin. I will 
write to her.” 1 sat down and wrote aa follows:— 
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“ My hear Lahy Maei.strom, — I am so astonished 
and alarmed at the situation I [)utyou in, by my imperti¬ 
nence and folH, that I hardly know how to apologise. 
The fact is, thl looking over some of my father’s old 
letters, I found irtbuy from Warrender, in which he spoke 
of an affair with i young lady, and I read the name as 
your maiden name, and also discovered where the offsp/ing 
was to be found. On re-examination, for your innocence 
was too evident at our meeting to admit of a doubt, I find 
that the name, alritough something like yours, is ttpelt 
very differeritly, and that I must have been led into an 
unpardonable error. What can 1 say except that 1 throw 
myself on your mercy } 1 dare not apjiear before you 

again. 1 leave town to-morrow ; but if you can pardon my 
folly and impertinence, and allow me to pay my respects 
when London is full again, and time shall have softened 
down your just anger, write me one line to that eftect, and 
you will relieve the burdened conscience of 

• “Yours most truly, 

“ J. Newi.anb.” 

“ There, Tim,” said I, as I finished reading it over, 
“ take that as a sop to the old Cerberus. She may think it 
prudent, as I have talked of letters, to believe me and make 
fri nds. I will not trust her, nevertheless.” 

Tim went away, and ver^ soon returned with an answer. 

''You are a foolish mad-cap, and I ought to shut my 
doors against y^ju ; you have half killed me — spoilt my 
gown, and 1 am obliged to keep my tied. Ilemeinber, in 
future, to be sure of the right name before you make an 
assertion. As for forgiving you, I shall think of it, and 
when you return to town, you may eall and n-ceive my 
sentence. Cecilia was quite frightened, poor dear girl : 
what a dear affectionate child ^he is! — she is a treasure 
to me, and I don’t think I ever could part with her. She 
sends her regards. 

“ Yours, 

“ C Maelstrom.” 

“Come, Timothy, at all events this is better than I ex¬ 
pected— but now I’ll tell you what I propose to do. 
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Harcourt was with me yesterday, anti he wishes mo to go 

down with him to-. There will be the assizes, and 

the county ball, and a great deal of gaie'jy, and 1 have an 
idea that it is just as well to beat the ojunty as the town. 
I dine with Mr. Masterton on Friday. VOn Saturilay I will 
go down and see Fleta, and on Tuc:may or IFednesday I 
wii) start with Harcourt to his father’s, where he has pro¬ 
mised me a hearty welcome. Was there any thing at 
Coleman Street ? ” 

. “ Ves, sir ; Mr. Iving said that h» had just received a 
letter from your correspondent, and that he wished to ktiow 
if the little girl was well; told him that she was. Mr. 
Iving laid the ktter down on the desk, and I read the post¬ 
mark, Dublin.” 

” Dublin," replied I. “ I should like to find out wiio 
Melchior is — and .so I will as soon as 1 can.” 

“ Well, sir, I have not finished my story. Mr. Iving 
said, ‘ My correspondent wishes to know whether the 
education of tlic little girl is attended to ‘ Yes,’ replied 
I, ‘itis.’ ‘Is .she at school?’ ‘Yes, she has been at 
school ever since we h.ave been in London.’ ‘ Where is 
she at school?’ inquired he. Now, sir, as I never was 
asked that question by him before, 1 did not know whether 
1 ought to give an* answer, so I replied, ‘ that I did not 
know.’ ‘ You know whether she is in London or not, do 
you not?’ ‘How should 1?’ replied I, ‘master had put 
her to school before I put on his liveries.’ ‘ Does he never 
go to see her?'^ inquired he. ‘I suppose so,’ said 1. 
‘ Then you really know nothing altout it ? — then look you, 
my lad, I am anxious to find out where she is at school, 
and the name of the people, and ifi you will find out the 
direction" for me, it will be money in your pocket, that's 
all.’ ‘ Urn,’ replied I, ‘ but how much ? ’ ‘ Why, more 

than you think for, ray tnan, it will be a tgn-peund note.’ 
‘ That alters the case,’ replied 1; ‘ now 1 think again, I 
have an idea that I do remember seying her address on a 
letter my master wrote to hv.’ 1 Ay,’replied Mr. Iving, 
‘ it’s astonishing how money sharpens the memory. I’ll 
kec)) to my bargain ; give me the addn-ss, and here’s the 
ten-pound note.’ ‘I’m afraid that my master will'be 

N 
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angry,’ said 1, as if I did not much like to tell him. 
‘ Your master will jiever know any thing about it, and you 
may serve a long time before he gi\cs you a ten-pound note 
above your wages.'’ 'That's very true,’ said 1, ‘sarvice 
is no inheritance. f'T'll, then, give me tlie money, and 1 ’ll 
write it down.’ ” ’ 

“ And did you give it ? ” interruirted I. 

" Stop a moment, sir, and you shall hear. 1 wrote down 
the arldress of that large sebool at Kensington, which we 
j)ass when wc go to Mr. Aubrey yVhite’s.’’ 

“ M’hat that tremendous large board with yellow letters 
— Mrs. Let—what is it ? ” 

“ Mrs. Lijrscombe’s seminary—I always-read the hoard 
every time I go up and down. 1 gave him the adtiress. 
Miss Johnson, at Mis. Lipscombe’s seminary, Kensington. 
AYell — and here’s the ten-pound note, sir, which 1 have 
fairly earned.’’ 

“ Fairly earned, Tim ?” 

“ Yes, fairly earned ; for it’s all fair to cheat those who 
would cheat you.” 

“ 1 cannot altogether agree with you on that point, Tim, 
but it certainly is nosmore than they deserve ; but this is 
matter for reflection. dV'by should Melchior \vi.sh to find 
out her addiess without my knowledge ? — depend upon it, 
there is something wrong.” < 

“ That’s what 1 said to myself coming home; and I 
made up my mind, that, for some reason or anotlicr, he 
wishes to regain possession of her.” i 

“ I entertain the same idea, Timothy, and 1 am glad 
you have disappointed him. I will take care that they 
shall not find her out, Iiow that I am upon my guard.” 

“ But, sir, 1 wish to draw one good moral from this 
circumstance ; which is, that if you had been served by any 
common footmap, your interest would, in all jirobability, 
have been sacrificed to the ten-pound note t and that not 
only in-this instance, but i,i many others, 1 did a very wise 
thing in taking my presc..t sitnation.” 

“ 1 am but too well aware of that, Tim, my dear fellow,” 
said 1, extending m'J' hand, “ and depend ujion it, that if I 
rise, you do. Y'ou know me well enough by this time.” 
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“ Ycj, I do, Japhet, and had rather serve you than the 
first nobleman in the land. I’m going to purchase a watch 
with this ten-pound note, and I never flhall look at it with¬ 
out remembering the advantage of kt.-eping a watch over 
my tongue.” / 


CHAPTER XM. 

J rar-r. very much in i.ovk with HoNFvrT, because i find that 

IT IS W H,l, RieUVKDIN THL WORLD-AND TO TROVE MY IlONFSTV, 

INFORM THE WHOLF WORLD 'ITIAT IlONLST I HAVE NEVER BEEN. 

1 PROVEii the will of Major Carbonnell, in which there W’as 
no difficulty ; and then 1 sat down to consider in what way 
1 might best husband my resources. The house was in good 
repair, and well furnished. At the time that I lived with 
the major, we had our drawing-room, and his bed-room, 
and another room equally large, used as his dressing-room, 
OP the first floor. The second floor was ap])ropriated to 
me, aiul the sitting-room was used as a dining-room when 
we dined at home, which was but seldom. The basement 
was let as a shop, at one hundred jioumls jicr annuir, but 
we had a private door for e itrauce, and the kitchens and 
attics. I resolved to retain only the first floor, and let the 
remainder of tlie_ house ; and 1 very soon got a tenant at 
sixty pounds per •nnum. The attics wcle apjiropriated to 
'i’imothy and the servants belonging to the lodger. 

After having disposed of what was of no service to me, 
1 found that, deducting the thousalid jiounds paid into 
the banker’s, for Lord IPinderraear, I had a little above 
three thousand jiounds in ready money, and what to do 
with this I could not wfll decide. 1 appl^d to Mr. Mas- 
terton, stating the exact amount of my finances, on the day 
that I dined with him, and he replied, “ You have two 
good tenants, bringing you* in tine hundred and sixty 
jiounds jier annum — if this money is put but on mortgage, 

1 can procure you five per cent., wliich H'ill be one hundred 
and fifty pounds jier annum. Now, the question is, do you 
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think that yon can live u])on three hundred and ten pounds 
per ammin ? You liave no rent to pay; and I should tliiiik 
that, as you are not at any great expense for a servant, you 
might, with economr, do very well. Recollect, that if your 
money is lent on miftgage you will not be able to obtain 
it at a moment’s wa'rning.' So reflect well before you 
, decide.’' 

I consulted with Timothy, and agreed to lend the money, 
reserving about two hundred pounds to go on with, until I 
should receive iny reiits and interest. On the Friday I 
went to dine with Mr. Masterton, and narrated what had 
passed between me and Lady Maelstrom, lie was very 
much diverted, and laughed immoderatidy.- “ Upon my 
faith, Mr. Newlaud, but you have a singular species of 
madness ; you first attack Loril VV'indermear, then a bishoj), 
and, to crown all, you attack a dowager peeress. I must 
acknowledge, that if you do not find out your juiieiits, it 
will not be for want of inquiry. Altogether, you are a 
most singular character ; your history is most singular, and 
your good fortune is eiiually so. You have made more 
friends before you have come to age, than most people <lo 
in their whole lives. You conimcncc the woild with 
nothing, and here you are, with almost a competence — 
liave.paid off a loan of one thousand jiounds, which was not 
required —and are moving in the best society. Now' the 
only drawback I perceive in all this is, that you are in 
society under false colours, having u'adc people suppose that 
you are )!Ossessed of a large iortune. 

“ It was not exactly my assertion, sir.” 

“No, 1 grant, not exactly ; hut you have been a party 
to it, and J cannot allow that there is any difference. Now, 
do you mean to allow this supposition to remain uncon¬ 
tradicted ” 

‘ I hardly know what to say, sir; if 1 were to state 
that 1 have nothing hut a hare competence, it will be only 
iiijuritms to the memory of Major C'arhonnell. All the 
world will suppose that he his ruined me, and that I had 
the fortune, whereas, on the contrary, it is to him that 1 am 
iiK^pbted for my present favourable position.” 

That may be very true, Mr. Newland; but if I am to 
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consider you as my protege, and I may add, the proti'gd of 
Lord M'^iiiderraear, I must make you quite honest — 1 will 
be no party to fraud in any shape. vj.re you ])repared to 
resign your borrowed plumes, and a 2 )>;iear before the world 
as you really arc?’’ o 

“ There is but one inducement, s.r, for me to wish that 
the world may still deceive themselves. I may be thrown 
out of society, and lose the opportunity of discovering my’ 
parents.” 

. " And pray, Mr. Newland, whidi do you think is more 

likely to tend to the discovery, a general knowledge that 
you arc a foundling in 'oarch of your parents, or your 
present methad, of taxing every body ujiou suspicion. If 
your parents wish to reclaim you, they will then have their 
eyes directed towards you, from your position beiiig known ; 
and I will add, there arc few parents who will not he proud 
of you as a son. You will have the patronage of Lord 
Windermear, which will always secure you a position in 
society, and the good wishes of all, although, I grant, that 
such worldly people as Lady Maelstrom may strike your 
ijame off their porter’s list. You will, moreover, have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the fr’ends which yoti make 
have not been made under false colours and appearances, 
and a still further* satisfaction, arising from a good con. 
science,” 

“ 1 am convinced, sir, and I thank you for your advice. 

1 will tiow be guided by you in every thing.” 

“ (Jive me yoir hand, my good lad, -1 now will be your 
friend to the utmost of ray power.” 

“ 1 only wish, sir,” replied I, much affected, “that you 
were also my father.” 

“ Thank you for the wish, as it unpues that you have a 
good opinion of me. What do you mean to do ? ” 

“ I have promised ifly friend M'. Ilayjourt to go down 
with him to his father’s.” 

“ Well.” 

“ And before I go I wilkundeceive him.” 

“You are right; you will tlien find whether he is a 
friend to you or to your supposed teiF thousand pounds per 
annum. I have been reflecting, and I am not aware that 
N 3 
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any thing else can be done at present than acknowledging to 
the world who you really are, which is more likely to tend 
to the discovery of your parents than any other means, but 
at the same time I shall not he idle. All we lawyers have 
among us strange secrets, and among my fraternity, to 
whom I shall speak open/y, I think it possible that some¬ 
thing may be found out whieh may serve as a clue. Do 
^lot be annoyed at being cut by many, when your history is 
known ; tliosc who cut you are those whose acquaintance 
and friendsliip are not worth having; it will unmask your 
flatterers from your friends, and you will not repent of your 
having been honest ; in the end,,it is the best policy, even 
in a worldly point of view. Come to me as often as you 
please ; I am always at home to you, and always your 
friend.” 

Such was the result of my dinner with Mr. Masterton, 
which I narrated to Timothy as soon as 1 returned home. 

“ AVell, Japliet, 1 think you have found a real friend in 
Mr. Masterton, and I am glad tliat you have decided 
upon following his advice. As for me, I am not under false 
colours, 1 tim in my right situation, and wish no more.” 

In pursuance of mv piromisc to Mr. Masterton, I called 
U])on llarcourt the neat morning, and after stating my in¬ 
tention to go down for a day or two into the country to see 
a little girl who was under my care, 1 said to him, “ ITar- 
(ourt, as long as we were only town acquaintances, mixing 
in society, and under no peculiar obligation to each other, 

1 did not think it worth while to undeceive you on a point 
in which Major Carbonnell was deceived himself, and has 
deceived others ; but now that you have offered to intro¬ 
duce me into the bosom of your faniily, I cannot allow you 
to remain in error. It is generally supposed that I am 
about to enter into a large jirojicrty when 1 come of age ; 
now, so far from that Ijpinp the case, 1 have nothing in the 
world but a bare competence, and the friendship of Lord 
M'indermear. In fact, I am a deserted child, ignorant of 
my parents, and most anxmus to discover them, as I have 
every reason to suppose that I am of no mean birth. I tell 
you this candidly, and unless you renew the invitation, 
shall consider that it has not been given.” 
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Harcoiirt remained a short time without answering. 
“ You really have astonished mo. Newland; but,” con¬ 
tinued he, extending his hand, “ I admire —I res/iect you, 
and I feel that 1 shall like you better. ,lYith ten thousand 
pounds a-ycar, you were above me—new we are but equals. 

1, as a youngor brother, have ’but a bare competence, as 
wj^Il as you ; and as for parents — for the benefit I now ^ 
derive from them, I might as well have none. Not but 
my father is a worthy, fine old gentleman, but the estates 
aye entailed ; he is obliged to keep ap his position in so¬ 
ciety, and he has a large family to provide for, and he can 
do no more. You have ii ilced an uncommon moral cou¬ 
rage to have made this confession. Do you wish it to be 
kept a .secret ” 

“ On the contrary, I wish the truth to be known.” 

“ I am glail that you say so, as 1 have mentioned you 
as a young man of large foitune to my father; but 1 feel 
convinced, when 1 tell him this conversation, he will be 
much more pleased in taking you by the hand, than if you 
were to come down and pro]>ose to one of my sisters. I 
repeat the invitation with double the pleasure that 1 gave it 
at first. ’ 

“ 1 thank you, Harcourt,’’ rcidied I; “ some day 1 will 
tell you more. I iTtust not expect, however, that every 
body will prove themselves as noble in ideas as yourself.’’ 

I’erhajjs not, but never mind that. On Friday next, 
then, we start.” 

“ Agreed.” I^hook hands and left him. 


CHAPTER Xlir. 

I TllV BACK TO BBCOVEB THE lOST SCENT, AND DISCOVER TO MV ASTO¬ 
NISHMENT, THAT I HAVE BEEN TllANSl’qilTED FOB FOItGEaV. 

The behaviour of Harcourt was certainly a good encou¬ 
ragement, and had I been wavering iimny promise to Mi. 
Masterton, would have encouraged me to proceed. 1 re- 
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turned home with a light heart and a pleasing satisfaction, 
from the conviction that I had done right. The next morn¬ 
ing 1 set off for-, and, as it was a long while since I 

had seen Fleta, our meeting was a source of delight on both 
sides. 1 found hci^ very much grown and improved. She 
was approaching her‘fifteenth year, as nearly as we could 
guess — of course her exact age was a mystery. Her mind 
was equally expanded. Her mistress praised her docility 
and application, and wished to know whether I intended 
that she should be tahght music and drawing, for both of 
which she had shown a decided taste. To this I immedi¬ 
ately consented, and Fleta hung on my shoulder and em¬ 
braced me for the indulgence. She was now fast ajtproaching 
to womanhood, and my feelings towards her were more 
intense than ever. I took the chain of coral and gold beads 
from her neck, telling her that I must put it into a secure 
]>1ace, as much depended upon them. She was curious to 
know why, but I would not enter into the subject at that 
time. One caution I gave her, in case, by any chance, her 
retreat should be discovered by the eom])anions of Melchior, 
which was, that without I my.self came, she was, on , no 
account, to leave the school, even if a letter from me was 
produced, requesting her to come, unless that letter was 
tleli-ered by Timothy. I gave the same directions to her 
mistress, paid up her schoolit g and expenses, and then left 
her, promising not to be so long before 1 saw her again. 
On my returti to town I deposited the necklace with Mr. 
Masterton, who locked it up carefully ir his iron safe. 

On the Friday, as agreed, Harcourt and I, accompanied 
by Timothy and Harcourt’s servant, started on the outside 
of the coach, as youhger brotheis usually convey them¬ 
selves, for his father’s seat in -shire, and arrived there 

in time for dinner. I was kindly received by old Mr. Har¬ 
court and his family, consisting Of his wife and three ami¬ 
able and beautiful girls. But on the second day, during 
which interval 1 presume Harcourt had an opportunity of 
undeceiving his father, I was delighted to perceive that the 
old gentleman’s warmth of behaviour towards me was in¬ 
creased. 1 remaiiied there for a fortnight, and never was 
so happy. I was soon on the most intimate terms with the 
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whole family, and was treated as if I belonged to it. Yet 
when I went to bed every night, I became more and more 
melancholy. 1 felt what a delight it must be to have pa¬ 
rents, sisters, and friends — the Iiosom cf a family to retire 
into, to share with it your pleasures anil your pains; and 
the tears often ran down my Hieeks, and moistened my 
pillow, when I had, not an hour before, been the happiest 
of tire happy, and the gayest of tire gay. In a family party, 
there is nothing so amusing as any little talent out of the 
general way, and iny jierformanees anti tricks on cards, &c. 
in which Melchior had made me stich an adept, were now 
brought forward as a sourei of innocent gratification. When 
I quitted, I had a general and hearty welcome to the house 
from the parents; and the eyes of the amiable girls, as 
well as mine, were not exactly dry, as we bade each other 
farewell. 

“ You told your father, Harcourt, did you not ? ” 

“ Yes, and the whole of them, Japhet; and you must 
acknowledge, that in their estimation you did not suffer. 
My father is pleased with our intimacy, and advises me to 
cul'ivate it. To prove to you that I am anxious so to do, 
I have a projiosal to make. I know your house as well as 
you do, and that you have reserved only the first floor for 
yourself ; but there are two good rooms on the first floor, 
and you can dispense with a dressing-room. Suppose we 
club together. It will be a saving to us both, as poor Car- 
bonnell said when he took you in.” 

“ IVith all my iicart: I am ilelighted 'vfith the proposal.” 

Harcourt then stated what it was his intention to offer 
for his share of the apartment; the other expenses to be 
divided, and his servat-t dismissed.* 1 hardly need say, 
that we did not disagree, and before I had been a week in 
town, we were living together. My interview with Mr. 
Masterton, and subscqueTit events, had mtqje me forget to 
call on the governors of the Foundling Hospital, to ascer¬ 
tain whether there had been any inquiries after me. On my 
return to town 1 went there, *nd finding that there was a 
meeting to be held on the next day, 1 presented myself. I 
was introduced into the room where thej were assembled , 
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“ You wish to speak with the governors of the Hospital, 
I understand,” said the presiding governor. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied 1; “ 1 have come to ask wlicther an 
inquiry has been made after one of the inmates of tliis 
charity, of the name of Japhet Ncwland.” 

“ Japhet Newlaiul! ” 

“ If you recollect, sir, he was bound to an apotliecary of 
the name of Cophagus, in consequence of some money 
which was left with him as an infant, enclosed in a letter, 
in which it was said tliat he would be reclaimed if circurii- 
stances permitteil.” 

“ I recolleet it perfectly well 5 — it is now about six years 
back. I think there was some inquiry, wa?, there not, Mr. 
G-? ” 

I think that there was, about a year and a half ago ; 
but we will send for the secretary, and refer to the minutes.” 

My heart beat quick, and the perspiration bedewed my 
foreheail, when I heard this intelligence. At last, my 
emotion was so great, that I felt faint. “ You are ill, 
sir,” said one of the gentlemen ; “ quick — a glass of 
water.” 

The attendant brought a glass of water, which I drank, 
and recovered myself. “ You appear to be much interested 
in this young man’s welfare.” 

“ I am, sir,” replied 1; “no one can be more so.” 

The secretary now made Ins appearance with the register, 
and after turning over the leaves, read as follows : “ Au¬ 
gust the 16 th,--a gentleman came to inquire after an 

infant left here, of the name of Japhet, with whom money 
had been deposited — Japhet, christened by order of the 
governors, Japhet Nejvland — rcfgrred to the shop of Mr. 
Cophagus, Smithheld Market. He returned the next day, 
saying that Mr. Cophagus had retired from business — that 
the parties in the shop knew nothing for certain, but be¬ 
lieved that the said Japhet Newland had been transported 
for life for forgery, about a year before.” 

“ Good heavens ! ’ lyhat gn infamous assertion ! ” ex¬ 
claimed I, clasping my hands. 

“ On reference *,back to the calendar, we observed that 
one J. Newland was transported for such an offence. 
Query ?” 
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It must have Ixjen some other person ; but this has 
arisen from the vindictive feeling of those two scoundrels 
who served under Plcggit,” cried I. 

“ How can you possibly tellj sir ?” mildly observed one 
of the governors. 

‘‘ How can I tell, sir! ” replied I, starting from my 
chair. “Why, I am J(i}>het JVmland myself, sir.” 

You, sir,” replied the governor, surveying my fashion, 
able exterior, my chains, and hijouterie. 

“ Yes, sir, I am the Ja]ihet Newlaud brought up in this 
asylum, and who was apprenticed to Mr. Cophagus.” 

“ Probably, then, sir,” replied the president, “ you are 
the Mr. Newlan^l whose name appears at all tlic fashionable 
parties in high life } ” 

“ I believe that I am the same person, sir.” 

“ I wish you joy upon your success in the world, sir. 
It would not appear that it can be very important to you to 
discover your ]>arents.” 

“ Sir,” replied I, “ you have never known what it is to 
feel the want of parents and friends. Fortunate as you may 
consider me to he — and 1 acknowledge I have every reason 
to be grateful for iny unexpected rise in life — I would, at 
this moment, give up all that I am worth, resume my 
Foundling dress, and I)c turned out a beggar, if I could but 
discover the authors of ray existence.” —I then bowed low 
to the governors, and quitted the room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

MISCHIEF BREWING—TIMOTIW AND 1 SET 0»TB WITS TO WOBKf AND 
HE RESUMES HIS OLD PROFESSION OF A ^tPSY. 

I iiASTENRii home with feelings tod painful to be de¬ 
scribed. I had a soreness at* my lieart, an oppression on 
my spirits, which weighed me down. ( had but one wish 
— that I was dead. 1 had already imparted to Ilarcourt 
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the history of my life; and when 1 came in, I threw myself 
upon the sofa in despair, and relieved my agonised heart 
with a flood of tears. As soon as 1 could compose myself, 
I stated what had occurred. 

My dear Newland, although it has been an unfortunate 
occurrence in itself, J do not see that you have so much 
cause to grieve, for you have this satisfaction, that it appears 
there has been a wish to reclaim you.” 

“ Yes,” replied 1, “ 1 grant tliat ; but have they not been 
told, and have they*not believed, that I have been ignomi- 
niously punished for a capital crime ? lYill they ever seek 
me more ? ” , 

“ Probably not; you must now seek fhem. What I 
should recommend is, that you repair to-morrow to the 
apothecary's shop, and interrogate relalive to the person who 
called to make inquiries after you. If you will allow me, 
I will go with you.” 

“ And be insulted by those malignant scoundrels ? ” 

“ They dare not insult you. As an apothecary’s ap¬ 
prentice they would, but as a gentleman they will quail; 
and if they' do not, their master will most certainly be 
civil, and give you,all the infonnalion which be can. ' We 
may as well, however, not do things by halves; I will 
borrow my aunt’s carriage for the luhrning, and we will go 
in style.” , 

“ 1 think I will call this evening upon Mr. Masterton, 
and ask his ailvice.” 

“ Ask him to accompany us, Newland, and he will 
frighten them with lilxd, and defttmation of character.” 

1 called upon Mr. Masterton, that evening, and told my 
story. It is indeed very provoking, Newland ; but keep 
your courage up, I will go with you to-morrow, and will 
see what we can make of it. At what time do you propose 
to start ? '* 

“ Will it suit you, sir, if we call at one o’clock ? ” 

“ Yes; so good night, my boy, for I have something 
here which I must contrive to get through before that 
time.” 

Ilarconrt had •pro'cured the carriage, and we picked up 
Mr. Masterton at the hour agreed, and proceeded to Smith- 
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field. When we drove up to the door of Mr. Pleggit’s 
shop, the assistants at first imagined that it was a mistake; 
few handsome carriages arc to l)e seen stopping in this 
quarter of the mctro|)olis. M'^e descended and entered the 
shop, Mr. Masterton inquiring if Mr. I’leggit was at home. 
The shopmen, who had not recognised me, bowed to the 
ground in their awkward way ; and one ran to call Mr. 
I’leggit, who was up stairs. Mr. Pleggit descended, and 
we walked into the back parlour. Mr. Masterton then told 
him the object of onr calling, and requested to know why 
the gentleman, who had in(|iiired after me, had been sent 
away with the infamous fabrication that I had been trans¬ 
ported for forgbry. Mr. Pleggit protested innocence — 
recollected, how'cver, that a person had calleil — would 
make every inqtiiry of his shopmen. The head man was 
called in and interrogatcil — at first he appeared to make a 
joke of it, but when threatened by Mr. Masterton became 
humble — acknowledged that they had said that I was 
transported, for they had read it in the newspapers — was 
sorry for the mistake ; said that the gentleman was a very 
tall person, very well dressed, very much of a gentleman — 
could not recollect his exact dress — rvas a large built man, 
with a stern face — bpt seetned very much agitated when 
he heard that 1 had been trans])orted. Called twice, Mr. 
Pleggit was not in at first — left his name — thinks the 
name was put down on the day book — when he called a 
second time, Mr. PJeggit was at home, and referred him to 
them, not knowing»what had become of me. The other 
shopman was examined, and his evidence proved similar to 
that of the first. The day-book was sent for, and the day 

in August-referred t6 ; there was*a name written down 

on the siile of the i)ag«, which the shopman said he had 
no doubt, indeed he could almos#Bwear, was the gentleman’s 
name, as there was no other name put dowi* on that day. 
The name, as taken down, was Derhennon. This was Ml 
the information we could obtain, and we then quittell the 
shop, and drove off without there Bbing any recognition of 
me on the part of Mr. Pleggit and his assistants. 

“ I never heard that name before,” olTserved Harcourt to 
Mr. Masterton. 
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" It is, in all probability, De Benyon,” replied the 
lawyer: “ we must make allowances for their ignorance. 
At all events, this is a sort of clue to follow up. The De 
Benyons are Irish.” 

“ Then I will set off for Ireland to-morrow morning, 
sir,” said I. 

“ You will do no such thing,” replied the lawyer; 
“ but you will call upon me to-morrow evening, and perhaps 
1 may have something to say to you.” 

1 did not fail to attend Mr. Mastorton, who statc() that 
he had made every imjniry relative to the De Benyons ; as 
he had said, they were an Irish family of the liighost rank, 
and holding the peerage of De Beainoir ;*l)ut that he had 
written to his agent in Dublin, giving liim directions to 
obtain for him every possible inforirialion in his power re¬ 
lative to all the individuals composing it. Till this had been 
received, all that 1 could do was to remain quiet. 1 then 
narrated to liitn the behaviour of the agent, Mr. Iving. to 
Timothy. “ 'J'here is some mystery theie, most assur¬ 
edly,” observed Mr. Masterton : “ when do you go again 
to —— } ” 

I replied, that it W'as not my intention to go there for 
some time, unless he would wish to S|j'e the little girl. 

** I do, Newland. 1 think 1 must take her under my 
protection as well as you.' AVe will go down to-inoriow. 
Sunday is the only day 1 can sjiare; but it must be put 
down as a work of charity.” 

'J'hc next day we went down to-Fleta was sur¬ 

prised to see me so soon, and Mr. M.isterton was much 
struck with the elegance and classical features of my little 
protc'gde. lie asked her many* questions, and, with his 
legal tact, contrived to diaw from her many little points re¬ 
lative to her infant days,%vhich she had, till he put his 
probing questions, 'quite forgotten. As we returned to 
town, he observed, “ A’ou are right, Japhet; that is no 
child’ of humble origin. Her very appearance contradicts 
it,- but we have, 1 thiRk, a'chance of discoiering who she 
is — a better one. I’m afraid, than at present we have for 
your identification. But never mind, let us tiust to per¬ 
severance.” 
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For three weeks I continued to live with Harcourt, hut 
1 did not go out much. Such was tlie state of my affairs, 
when Timothy came to my room one morning, and said, 
“ I do not know whether you have observed it, sir; but 
there is a man constantly lurking about here, watching the 
hou.se, 1 believe. 1 think, but' still 1 ’m not quite sure, 
that 1 have seen his face before ; but where I cannot te- 
collect.” 

“ Indeed, what sort of a person may he be ?” 

•“ lie is a very dark man, stout, ami well made ; and is 
dressed in a sort of half-sailor, half-gentleman’s dress, such 
as you see put on by those «rho Wong to the Funny (Hubs 
on the river ; iRit he is not at all a gentleman himself — 
quite the contrary. It is now about a week that I have 
seen him, every day ; and I have watched him, and per. 
eeive that be generally follows you as soon as you go out.” 

“ M’cll,” replied I, “ we must find out what he wants 
— if we can. I’oint hitn out to me; I will soon see if he 
is tracing my steits.” 

Timothy |)ointed him out to me after breakfast; I could 
not recollect the face, and yet it ajipeared tliat I had seen 
it before. 1 went out, and after passing half a dozen 
streets, I turned rouyd and perceived that the man was 
dodging me. I took no notice, but being resolved to try 
him again, I walked to the M'hite Horse Cellar, and took a 
seat inside a Ilrentford coach about to start. On ray ar¬ 
rival at Brentford I got out, and perceived that the man 
was on the roof. ()*' a sudden it flashed on" my memory — 
it was the gipsy who had come to the camp with the com¬ 
munication to Melchior, which induced him to quit it. I 
recollected him — and Ws kneeling 'down by the stream 
and washing his face. The mystery was solved — Mel¬ 
chior had employed him to find out the residence of Fleta. 
In all probability they hid applied I'o the* false address 
given by Timothy, and in consequence were trying, by 
watching my motions, to find out.tlie true one. ‘‘•You 
shall be deceived, at all events,*’ Airtight I, as I walked on 
through Brentford until 1 came to a ladies’ semina||y. 1 
rang the bell, and was admitted, stating tny wish to know 
the terms of the school for a young lady, and contrivetl to 
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make as long a stay as I coulil, promising to call again, if 
the relatives of the young lady were as satisfied as I pro¬ 
fessed to be. On my quitting the house, I perceived that 
my gipsy attendant was not far off. I took the first stage 
back, and returned to my lodgings. When I had told all 
that had occurred to Timdthy, he replied, “ 1 think, sir, 
that if you could replace me for a week or two, 1 could row 
be of great service. He does not know me, and if I were 
to darken my face, and put on a proper dress, 1 think 1 
should have no diflftulty in passing myself off as one .of 
the tribe, knowing their slaug, and having been so nmcli 
with them.” 

But what good do you anticipate, Timothy ?” 

My object is to find out where he puts up, and to take 
the same quarters — make his acquaintance, and find out 
who Melchior is, and where ho lives. My knowledge of 
him and Nattcc may perhaps assist me.” 

“ You must lie careful, then, Timothy ; for he may 
know sufficient of our history to suspect you.” 

“ Let me alone, sir. I)o you Kkc my jiroposal ? ” 

“ Yes, I do; you may commence your arrangements 
immediately.” 


ClIArTKR XV.. 

I SET OVF ON A WII.D GOOSE CHASE-AND FALL IN WUTH AN OLD 

FttlEND. 

The next morning Timothy had procured me another 
valet, and throwing off his liveries, made his appearance in 
the evening, icnduig up to say S man wished to speak to 
me. He was dressed in highlow boots, worsted stockings, 
greasy leather smalL clothes, a shag waistcoat, and a blue 
frock overall. His faw was stained of a dark olive, and 
when h e was ushered in, Harcourt, who was sitting at 
table wth me, hall not the slightest recognition of him. 
As Harcourt knew all my secrets, I had confided this ; I 
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had not told him what Timothy’s intentions were, as I 
wished to ascertain whether his disguise was complete. I 
had merely said I had given Timothy leave for a few days. 

“ I’erhaps you may wish me away for a short time,” 
said Harcourt, looking at Tim.. 

“ Not at all, my dear Harcourt, why should I ? There’s 
ndhody here but you and Timothy.” 

“ Timothy ! excellent—upon my word, I never should 
have known him.” 

■ He is going forth on his adventures.” 

“ And if you please, sir, 1 will lose no time. It is now 
dark, and I know where the gipsy hangs out.” 

“ Success attend you then ; but be careful, Tim. You 
had better write to me, instead of calling.” 

“ I had the same idea; and now I wish you a good 
evening.” 

When Timothy quitted the room, I explained our inten¬ 
tions to Harcourt. “ Yours is a strange adventurous sort 
of life, Newland; you .arc constantly plotted against, and 
plotting in your turn —mines and counter-mines. I have 
an idea that you will turn out some grand personage after all ; 
for if not, why should there be all ihisWuble about you?” 

“ The trouble, in .the present case, is all about Fleta; 
who must, by your argument, turn out some grand*per- 
sonage.” 

“ Well, perhaps she may. I should like to sec that 
little girl, Newland.” 

“ That cannot Be just now, for reasons you well know; 
but some other time it will give me great pleasure.” 

On the second day after Tim’s departure, 1 received a 
letter from him by the* twopenny post. He had made 
the acquaintance of the gipsy, but had not extracted any 
information, being as yel^ afraid to venture any questions. 
He further stated that his new companion Mkd no objection 
to a glass or two, and that he had no doubt but that if 
he could contrive to make him tmsy, in a few days he 
would have some important Intelligence to communicate. 
1 was m a state of great mental agitatiog during this time. 
I went to Mr. JIasterton, and narrated to him all that had 
passed. He was surprised and amused, and desired me not 
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to fail to let him have the earliest intelligence of what 
came to light. He had not received any answer as yet 
from his agent in Dublin. 

It was not until eight days afterwards that I received 
further communication from Timothy; and I was in a 
state of great impatience, combined with anxiety, lest any 
accident should have happened. His communication w'as 
important. He was on the most intimate footing with the 
man, who had proposed that he should assist him to carry 
off a little girl, who was at a school at Brentford. They Jiad 
been consulting how this shouh^ he done, and Timothy had 
])roposcd forging a letter, desiring her to come uj) to town, 
and his carrying it as a livery servant. The man had 
also other plans, one of which was to obtain an entrance 
into the house by making acquaintance with the servants ; 
another, by calling to his aid some of the women of his 
fraternity to tell fortunes: nothing was as yet decided, 
but tliat he was resolved to obtain ])ossession of the little 
girl, even if he were obliged to resort to force. In either 
case Timothy was engaged to assist. 

AThen I read thjs, 1 more than congratulated myself 
upon the man’s being on the wrong scent, and that Ti¬ 
mothy had hit upon his scheme. Tknothy continued :— 
that they had indulged in v^ry deep j)otations last night, 
and that the man had not scrupled to say that he was em¬ 
ployed by a person of large fortune, who paid well, and 
whom it might not be advisable to refuse, as he had great 
power. After some difficulty, he asked Timothy if he had 
ever heard the name of Melchior in his tribe. Timothy 
replied that he had, and that at the gathering he had seen 
him and his wife. Timothy at one time thought that the 
man was about to reveal every thing, but of a sudden he 
stopped short, and gave evasive answers. To a question 
put by Timothy, as to where they were to take the child if 
they obtained possession of her, the man had replied, that 
she would go over the ^'atcr. Such were the contents of 
tlie letter, and 1 eagerly awaited a further communication. 

The next day 1 tfalltd at Long’s Hotel upon a gentleman 
with whom I was upon intimate terms. After remaining 
a short time with him, I was leaving tlie hotel, when 1 
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•was attracted by some trunks in the entrance hall, I 
■started when I read the address of—“ A. l)e llenyon. 

Esq., to be left at F-1 Hotel, Dublin.’’ I asked" the 

waiter who was by, whether Mr. De Benyon had left the 
hotel. He replied that he had left it in his own carriage 
^lat morning, and having more luggage than he could take, 
with him, had desired these trunks to be forwarded by the 
coach. 1 had by that time resumed my serenity. I took 
out a memorandum-book, wrote down the address on the 
trunks, saying that 1 was sorry not to have seen Mr. De 
Benyon, and that I tvould write to him. 

But if I epmposed myself before the waiter, how did 
my heart throb as I hastily passed through Bond Street to 
iny home! I had made up my mind, upon what very 
slight grounds the reader must be aware, that this Mr. De 
Benyon cither must he my father, or, if not, was able to tell 
me who was. Had not Mr. Masterton said that there was 
a clue — had he not written to Dublin ? 'rhe case was to 
my excited imagination as clear as the noon-day, and 
bei'ore 1 arrived at home, I had made up my mind in 
what manner 1 should proceed. It^-as then about four 
o'clock. I hastily ])acked up my portmanteau — took with 
me all my ready m8ney, about sixty pounds, and sept the 
servant to secure a place in the mail to Holyhead. He re¬ 
turned, stating that there was a seat taken for me. 1 
waited till half-past five to see Harcourt, but he did not 
come home. 1 jjhcn wrote him a short- note, telling him 
where I was going, and promising to write as soon as I 
arrived. 

“ Ireland is to be tBe ground of my future adventures, 
my dear 'Harcourt. Call upon Mr. Masterton, and tell 
him what I have doije, which he surely will approve. 
Open Timothy’s letters, and let me havff their contents. 

1 leave you to arrange and act for me in every respect 
until I return. In tlie mean time btlievc me, 

*“ Ever yours, 

“ J. Newland.’ 

I gave the letter to the valet, and calling a coach drove 
to the office, and in less than five minutes afterwards was 
o % 
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rolling away to Holyhead, felicitating myself upon my 
promptitude and decision, little imagining to what the step 
I had taken was to lead. 

It was a very dark night in November when I started 
on my expedition. There were three other passengers in 
the mail, none of whom had yet spoken a word, although 
we had made several miles of our journey. Muffled up in 
my cloak, 1 indulged in my own reveries as usual, building 
up castles which top]>k;d over one after another as 1 built 
and rebuilt again. At last one of the passengers blew his 
nose, as if to give warning thafche was about to speak; 
and then inquired of the gentleman next Jiim if he had 
seen the evening news])apers. The other replied in the 
negative. “ It would appear that Ireland is not in a very 
(juiet state, sir,” observed the first. 

“ Did you ever read the history of Ireland?” inquired 
tile other. 

“ Not very particularly.” 

“ Tlien, sir, if you were to take that trouble, you will 
find that Ireland, since it was first peopled, never has been 
in a quiet state, nor ^lerhaps ever will. It is a species’of 
human volcano — always cither smoking, burning, or 
hreaUng out into eruptions and fire.” * 

“ Very true, sir,” replied ilic other. “ I am told the 
IVhite Boys are mustering in large numbers, and that some 
of the districts are quite impassable.” 

“ Sir, if you had travelled much in 1/eland, you would 
have found out that many of the districts are quite iihpass- 
able, without the impediment of the White Boys.” 

“ You have been a great deal iv Ireland then, sir,” re¬ 
plied the other. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the other with a consequential air, “ I 
believe I may venture to say that-I am in charge of some 
of the most considerable properties in Ireland.” 

“ Lawyer— agent;— five jier cent. — and so on,” mut¬ 
tered the third party, v'ho sate by me, and had not yet 
spoken. 

1'licre was no mistaking him— it was my former master, 
Mr. Cophagus; and I cannot say that I was very well 
pleased at this intimation of his presence, as I took it for 
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{granted that he would fecofpise me as soon as it was day¬ 
light. The conversation continued, without any remarks 
being made upon this interruption on the part of Mr. Co- 
phagus. The agent, it appeared, had been called to London 
on business, and was returning. The other was a professor 
of music, hound to Dublin on speculation. Mliat called 
Mr. Cophagus in that direction I could not comprehend ; 
6ut I thought I would try and find out. I therefore, while* 
the two otliers were engaged in conversation, addressed him 
in a low tone of voice. “ Can yoyt tell me, sir, if the 
College at Dublin is considered good for the instruction of 
surgical pupils ? ’’ 

Country good, at all events plenty of practice —broken 
heads — and so on.” 

“ Have you ever been in Ireland, sir ” 

Ireland! — never—don’t wish to go — must go — 
old women will die — executor—botheration — and so on.” 

I hope she has left you a good legacy, sir,” replied 1. 

“ Legacy — humph — can’t tell — silver tca-jiot — suit 
of black, and so on. Long journey — won’t pay — can’t 
be helped — old women always troublesome alive or dead 
—» bury her, come back — and so on.” 


CHAPTER XVI. . 

1 IIENV MV MASTEB. 

ALTHoroH Mr. Copha^s was very communicative in his 
own way, he had no curiosity with regard to others, and 
the conversation droppjd. The other two had also asked 
all the questions which they wished, and all, as if by one 
agreement, fallback in our seats, and shut our eyes, to court 
sleep. 1 was the only one who-wOoed it in vainl Day 
broke, my companions were #11 in^’epose, and I discontinued 
my reveries, and examined their pliysjognomies. Mr. Co¬ 
phagus was the first to whom I directed my attention. He 
o 3 
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was much the same in face as when I liail left him, hut 
considerably thinner in person. Ilis head was covered with 
a white nightcap, and he snored with emphasis. The 
professor of music was a very small man, with nmstachios: 
his mouth was wide open; and one wouhl have thought that 
he was in the full execution of a bravura. The third j)cr- 
son, who had stated himself to he an agent, was a heavy, 
full-faced, coarse-looking personage, with his hat over his 
eyes, and his head bent down on his chest, and I observed 
that he had a small packet in one of his hands, with his 
fore finger twisted through the string. I should not have 
taken further notice, had not the,name of T. Iving, in the 
corner of the side on which was the direction, attracted my 
attention. It was the name of Melchior’s London corre¬ 
spondent, who had attempted to bribe Timothy. This in¬ 
duced me to look down and read the direction of the packet, 
and 1 clearly deciphered. Sir Henry de Clare, Bart. Mount 
Castle, Connemara. I took out my tablets, and wrote down 
the aildress. 1 certainly had no icason for so doing, except 
that nothing should be neglected, as there was no saying 
what might turn out. 1 had hardly replaced my tablets 
when the party awoke, made a sort of snatch at the packet, 
as if recollecting it, and wishing to ascertain if it were safe, 
looked at it, took off his hat, let down the window, and then 
looked'round upon the other parties. 

“ Fine morning, sir,” said he to me, perceiving that I 
was the only person awake. 

“ \ery,” ri'plied 1, “ very fine ; but I had rather he 
walkiiigover the mountains of Connemara, than he shut up 
in this close and confined conveyance.” 

“Hah! you know C(tlmemara, then.'* 1’rn going there; 
perhaps you are also hound to that part of the country ? 
but you arc not Irish.” 

“ I was not born or bred in Irelaod, certainly,” replied I 

“ So I should say. Irish blood in your veins, 1 pre¬ 
sume.” , 

“ I believe such to be the case,” replied I, witli a smile, 
implying certainty. 

“ Do you know Sij Henry de Clare ? ” 

“ Sir Henry de Clare—of Mount Castle—is he not?” 
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“ The same; I am gohig over to liim. 1 am agent for 
liis estates, among oilieis. A very remarkable man. Have 
you ever seen his wife ? ” 

“ 1 really cannot tell,” reglied I ; “ let me call to mind.” 

I had some how or another formed an idea, that Sir 
Henry de (dare and Melchior might be one and the same 
person ; nothing was too absurd or improbable for my 
iiJiagination, and 1 had now means of bringing home my 
suspicious. “ I think,” continued I, “ 1 recollect her — 
that is, she is a very tall, haiidsoine woman, dark eyes and 
complexion.” 

“ 'I’he very same,” rc]>lied he. 

My heart bounded at tfic information ; it certainly was 
not any clue td my own parentage, but it was an object of 
my solicitude, and connected with the welfare of Fleta. “If 
I recollect right,” observed 1, there aic some curious 
passages in the life of Sir Henry ? ” 

Nothing very particular,” observed the agent, looking 
out of the window. 

■' 1 thought that he had disapjieared for some time.” 

“ Disappeared ! he certainly did not live in Ireland, be¬ 
cause he h.id fpiarrellcd with his brother. He hved in 
Hngland untd his brother’s death.” * 

‘‘ How dill his bwilher die, sir? ” 

“ Killed by a fall when hunting,” replied the .'ft'ent. 
“ He was attempting to clear a stone wall, the horse fell 
back on him, and dislocated his spine. I was on the spot 
when the accident hapiiened.” 

I recollected tht imperfect communication of Fleta, who 
had heard the gijisy say that “ he was dead; ” and also 
the word lionv made use of, and 1 now felt convinced that 
1 had found out Melchior. “ Sir’llcnry, if 1 lecollect 
right, has no family," observed 1. 

“ No : and 1 am afraid there is but little chance.” 

“ Had the late baronet, his elder lirothef, any family ? ” 

“ M’liat, Sir William ? No ; or Sir Henry would not 
have come into the title.” . • 

“ He might have had daughter?,” replied I. 

“ Very true; now I think of it,, thjfre was a girl, who 
died when young,” 

o 4 
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“ Is the widow of Sir Williaiir alive ? ” 

“ Yes; and a very tine woman she is; but she has left 
Ireland since her husband's death." 

I did not venture to ask any more questions. Our con¬ 
versation had roused Mr. Coiihagus and the otherpassenger; 
and as I had reflected how I should behave in case of re¬ 
cognition, I wished to be prepared for him. “ You have 
had a good nap, sir,” said 1, turning to him. 

“Nap — yes — coach nap, bad — head sore — and so 
on. TYiiy — bless me — Japhet — Japhet New—yes — 
it is." 

“ Do you speak to me, sir ? ” inquireil I, with a quiet air. 

“ Speak to you — yes — b&d memory — hip ! quite 
forgot — old master — shop in Smithfleld — mad bull — 
and so on.” 

“ Ueally, sir,” replied I, “ I am afraid you mistake me 
for some other person," 

Mr. Cophagus looked very hard at me, and perceiving 
that there was no alteration in my countenance, exclaimed, 
“ Very odd — same nose — same face — same age too — 
very odd — like as two i)ills — beg pardon —made a mis¬ 
take — and so on.” 

Satisfied with the discomfiture of Mr. Cophagus, I turned 
round, when I perceived the Irish agept, with whom I had 
been* in conversation, eyeing me most attentively. As I 
said before, he was a hard-feafured man, and his small grey 
eye was now fixed upon me, as if it would have pierced me 
through. 1 felt confused for a moment, as the scrutiny 
was unexpected from that quarter ; btft a few moments’ 
reflection told me, that if Sir Henry de Clare and Melchior 
were the same person, and this man his agent, in all proba¬ 
bility he had not been’sent toEngl&nd for nothing; that if 
he was in search of I’leta, he must have heard of my name, 
and perhaps something of my history. “ 1 appear to have 
a great likeness*lo mahy peo])le,” observed I, to the agent, 
smiling. “It was but the other day I was stopped in Bond 
Street as a Mr. Ilawlinson.” 

“ Not a very commSn fifce either, sir,” observed the 
agent: “ if once s^n *iot easily forgotten, nor easily mis¬ 
taken for another." 
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Still such appears to be the case,” replied I, carelessly. 

Wc now stopped to take refreshment. I had risen from 
the table, and was going into tlie passage, when I perceived 
the agent looking over the way-bill with the guard. As 
soon as he perceived me, he walked out in front of the inn. 
Before the guard had put up the bill, 1 requested to look 
at it, wishing to ascertain if 1 had been booked in my own 
name. It was so. The four names were, Newlaiid, f'o- 
phagus, Baltzi, M'Dermott. I was much annoyed at this 
circumstance. M'Dermott was, of course, tlie name of the 
agent; and that was all the information I received in re¬ 
turn for my own exposure, which I now considered certain; 
I determined, however, to put a good face on the matter, 
and when we rettirned to the coach, again entered into con¬ 
versation with Mr. M'Derraott, but 1 found him particu¬ 
larly guarded in his replies whenever 1 spoke about Sir 
Henry or his family, and I could not obtain any further 
information. Mr. Cophagus could not keep his eyes off me 
— he peered into my face — then he would fall back in the 
coach. “Odd—very odd—musthc—no — saysnot— 
um.” In about another half hour, he would repeat his cx- 
amitvation, and mutter to himself. At last, as if tonnented 
with his doubts, he exclaimed, “ Beg paldon — but — you 
have a name ? ” • 

“ Yes,” replied I, “ I have a name.” 

“ Well, then—not ashamed. What is it.'” 

“ My name, sir,” replied I, " is Is'ewlatid;” for I had 
resolved to acknowledge to my name, and fall back upon a 
new line of defence? 

“ Thought so—don’t know me—don’t recollect shop— 
Mr. Brookes’s — Tim—rudiments—»and so on.” 

“ I have not the leasf objection to tell you my name ; 
but I am afraid you have the advantage in your recollec¬ 
tion of me. Where may J have had the honour of meet¬ 
ing you.!“” 

“ Meeting—what, quite forgot—Smithficld 

“ And pray, sir, where may Smilhfeld be ? ” 

“Very odd — can’t compJehentl—same name, same 
face—don't recollect me, don’t recollect ^Smithfleld ?" 

“ It may be very odd, sir; but, as 1 am very well 
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known in London, at the west end, jicrhaps we have met 
there. Lord Windcrmear’s,pcrliaps—Lady Maelstrom’s? ” 
— and I continued mentioning about a dozen of the most 
fashionable names. “ At all events, you ajipear to have 
tlie advantage of me ; but I trust you will excuse my w'ant 
of memory, as my acquaintance is very extensive.” 

1 sec—quite a mistake—same name, not same per¬ 
son—beg pardon, sir—apologies—and so on,” replicd'the 
apothecary, drawing in a long sigh. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

J TITUN I,.\WVLR. 

I WATCHED the countenance of the agent, who appeared at 
last to be satisfied that there had been some mistake; at 
least he liecame more communicative ; and as I no longer 
put any questions io him relative to Sir Henry, w'e had a 
long conversation. I spoke to him ajiout the Do Renyons, 
malting every inquiry that I could think of. lie informed 
me that the deceased earl, the father of the present, had 
many sons, who were some of them married, and that the 
family was extensive. He appeared to know them all, the 
jirofessions widen they had been brought up to, and their 
careers in lift. 1 treasured up his information, and, as 
soon as 1 had an opportunity, wrote down all which he had 
told me. On our arrival at Holyhead, the weather was 
very boisterous, and the packet was to depart immediately. 
Mr, M'Dermott stated his intentions to go over, but Mr. 
Cophagus andithe piofessor declined; and, anxious as 1 was 
to proceed, I did not wish to be any longer In company 
with the agent, and, therefore, also declined going on board. 
Mr. M'Derraott called“for glass of brandy and water, 
drank it off in hast^ and then, followed by the porter, 
with his luggage, Went down to embark. 
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As soon as he was gone, *1 hurst into a fit of laughter. 
“ 'Well, Mr. Cophagus, acknowledge that it is possible to. 
persuade a man out of his senses. You knew me, and you 
were perfectly right in asserting that 1 was Japhet, yet did 
1 persuade you at last that you were mistaken. But 1 will 
cxj)lain to you why 1 did so.” 

“ All rights” said the apothecary, taking my proffered 
hand, “ thought so—no mistake—handsome fellow—so 
you are—Japhet Newland—my apprentice—^and so on.” 

“• Yes, sir,” replied I, laughing, “ 1 am Japhet New- 
laniK” (I turned round, hearing a noise, the door had 
been opened, and Mr. M'Dermott had just stepped in ; he 
had returned for an umbretla, which he had forgotten ; 
he looked at me, ?it Mr. (lophagus, who still held my hand 
in his, turned short round, said nothing, and walked out.) 

'I’his is unfortunate,” observed 1: “ my reason for not 
avowing myself was to deceive that very person, and now 
1 have made the avowal to his face ; however, it cannot be 
hcl|>ed.” 

I sat down with my old master, and as I knew that I 
could confide in him, gave him an outline of my life, and 
stated my present intentions. 

” I see, Jajihet, I see — done mischiff—sorry for it — 
can’t he helped—do all 1 can—um—what’s to be done.^ 
—be your friend—always like you—help all I can—and 
so on.” * 

“ But what would you advise, sir ? ” 

“ Advice—bad as jihysic—nobody takes it—Ireland 
— wild place—no Llw—better go back—leave all to me 
—find out—and so on.” 

This advice I certainly could not consent to follow. 

We argued the matter tjver for sofiie time, and then it 
was agreed "that we should proceed together. I was in¬ 
formed by Mr. Cojihagus that he had retired with a very 
handsome fortune, and was living in the country, about ten 
miles from the metropolis ; that he had been summoned 
to attend the funeral of a maiden aujitin Dublin, who'had 
left him executor and residuary* legatee, but that he knew 
nothing of her circumstances. He wa^ still a bachelor, and 
amused himself in giving advice and metfleines gratis to the 
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poor people of the village in which he resided, there being 
010 resident practitioner within some distance. He liked 
the country very much, but there was one objection to it 
—the cattle, lie had not forgotten the mad hull. At a 
very late hour we retired to our beds: the next morning 
the weather had moderated, and, on the arrival of the 
mail, we embarked, and had a very good passage over. On 

my arrival at Dublin I directed my steps to the F-s- 

Hotel, as the best place to make inquiries relative to Mr. 
De Benyon. Mr. Cophagus also put up at the same hotel, 
and we agreed to share a sitting-room. 

“ Waiter,” said I, “ do you know a Mr. De Benyon ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied he ; “ tnere is one of the De Benyons 
at the hotel at tliis moment.” ' 

“ Is he a married man 

“ Yes—-with a large family.” 

" What is his Christian name ? ” 

I really cannot tell, sir ; but I’ll find out for you by 
to-morrow morning.” 

" When does he leave?” 

“ To-morrow, I believe.” 

“ Do you know where he goes ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, to his own seat.” 

The waiter left the room. “ AYoq’t do, .Taphet,” said 
Cophagus. “Large family — don’t want more—hard 
times, and so on.” 

“ No,” replied I, “ it does not exactly answer; but 1 
may from him obtain further intelligence.” 

“ Won’t do,'Japhet—try anothcr'way—large family 
—want all uncle’s money—um — never tell — good 
night.” 

This remark of Mr. CophagiJs gave me an idea, upon 
which I proceeded the next morning. I sent in*my card, re¬ 
questing the honour of speaking to Mr. De Benyon, stating 
that 1 had come oWr to Ireland on business of importance, 
but that, as I must lie back if possible hy term time, it would 
perhaps save much expense and trouble, 'fhe waiter took 
'in the message. “ BSck by term time—it must be some 
legal gentleman. ^ Sljpw him up,” said Mr. De Benyon. 
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I walked in with a business-like-air. “ Mr. De Benyon, 
1 believe ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; will you do me the favour to take a chair ? ” 

I seated myself, and drew out my memorandum book. 
“ My object, Mr. De Benyon, in troubling you, is to as¬ 
certain a few, ])articulars relative to your family, which we 
caniiot so easily find out in England. There is a property 
which it is supposed may be claimed by one of the De 
Benyons, but wliich wc cannot ascertain until we have a 
little search into the genealogical tree.” * 

“Is the property large ?” inquired Mr. De Benyon. 

“ Not very large,’’ replietf I; “ but still a very hand¬ 
some property, l*ain told.” The reader may surmise that 
the ])roperty referred to was my own pretty self. “ May 
I ask you a few particulars relative to the present earl and 
his brothers ? ” 

“ Most certainly, sir,” replied Mr. De Benyon; “ any 
information I can give you will be at your service. The 
carl has four brothers. The eldest Maurice.” 

“Is he married ? ” 

“ .Yes, and has two children. The next is William.” 

“ Is he married ?” 

“ No ; nor has he, ever been. He is a general in the 
army. The third is myself, Henry.” 

“ You are married, I believt, sir } ” 

“ Yes, with a large family.” 

“ May 1 request you will proceed, sir f ” 

“ Arthur is the fourth brother. He is lately married, 
and has two children.” 

“ Sir, 1 feel much obliged to you; it is a curious and 
intricate .affair. As I atn here, 1 Aay as well ask one 
question, although not of great consequence. The earl is 
married, I perceive, by the peerage, but 1 tlo not find that 
he has any children.” 

“ On the contrary, he has two—and prospects of more. 
May 1 now request the particulais connected with' this 
property ? ”■ 

“ The exact particulars, sir, I ct^not well tell yon, as 
I am not acquainted witli tliem myself; but the property 
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in question, I rather think, depends upon a name. May I 
venture to ask the names of all your children ” 

Mr. I)e Beiiyon gave me a list seriatim, -which I put 
down with great gravity. 

“ Of course, there is no doubt of your second brother 
not being married. I believe we ought to have a certificate. 
Do you know his address ? ” 

“ He has lieen in the East Indies for many years. He 
returned home on furlough, and has now just sailed again 
for Calcutta.” 

“ That is unfortunate ; we must forward a letter through 
the India Board. May I also be favoured with your ad¬ 
dress, as in all probability it may Ite advisable” 

Mr. He Benyon gave me his address. I rose, promised 
to give him all the particulars as soon as they were known 
to me, bowed, and made my exit. To one who -was in 
his seller senses, there certainly was not any important in. 
formation gained ; but to me, it was evident that the Mr. 
He Benyon who was a general in the arm was to be in¬ 
terrogated, and 1 had almost made up my mind to set 
off for Calcutta. • 


CHAPTER XVHI. 

I AFFEONT AN lEISII CENTI.EMAV AND 5 HKk‘a HANDSOME APOLOOV, 
WHICH IS ACCEFTFU. 

Before I had gained my ow» room, I informed Mr. 
C’ophagus, wlio had just returned from a Visit to his- 
maiden aunt’s house, of what had passed. 

“ Can’t se^any thing in it, Oaphet — wild goose chase 
— who told you? — oh! Pleggit’s men — sad liars — 
He ’Benyon not name, depend upon it — all stuff, and 
so on." *1 

And when I refle^cted, I could but acknowledge fhlt 
the worthy apotMbeary might be right, and that I was 
running after shadows ; but this was only in my occcasional 
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fits of despondency : I soon rallied, and was as sanguine 
as ever. Undecided how to proceed, and annoyed by what 
Cophagus had said, I quitted the hotel, to walk out in no 
very good humour. As I went out, 1 perceived the 
agent M‘Dermott speaking to the people in the bar, and 
the sight o£ him reminded me of what, for a moment, 
I had forgotten, which was, to ascertain whether Melchior 
and Sir Henry de Clare were one and the same person. 
As I passed a crossing, a man in tattered habiliments, who 
was sweeping it, asked for alms, hut being in no very 
charitable humour, I walked on. He followed me, pester, 
ing me so much, that 1 gave him a tap with the cane in 
iny hand, saying to him, “ Be off', you scoundreL” 

“ Oh ! very well. Be off, is it you mane ? By the 
blood of the O’llourkes hut you’ll answer for that same, 
any how'.” 

I passed on, and having perambulated the city of Duhlin 
for some time, returned to the hotel. A few minutes 
afterwards, 1 was told by the waiter that a Mr. O’Donaghan 
wished to speak to me. “ 1 have not the honour of his 
acquaintance,” replied 1, “hutyou may show him up.” 

Mr. O’Donaghan entered, a tall, thick-whiskered per- 
sonage, in a shabby-genteel dress, evidently not made for 
him, a pair of white cotton gloves, and a small stick. I 
believe that I have the honour of sjiaking to the gentleman 
who crossed over the street about two hours ago .?* ” 

“ Upon my word, sir,” replied I, “ that is so uncertain 
a definition that 1 tan hardly pretend to say whether I am 
the person you mean ; indeed, from not having the pleasure 
of any one’s acquaintance in Dublin, I rather think there 
must be sopie mistake." ’ 

“ The devil a hit of a mistake, at aU at all; for there’s 
the little bit of a cane wi^ which you paid my friend, Mr. 
OTlourke, the compliment over his shouldeft.” 

“ I really am quite mystified, sir, and do not understand 
you ; will you favour me with an explanation 

“ With all the pleasure in life, fA’ then we shall come to 
a right understanding. You were orosjing the street, and 
a gentleman, a particular friend of mine, with a broom 
which he carries for his own amusement, did himself the 
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honour to address you, whereupon, of that same little stick 
of yours, you did him the honour to give him a slight 
taste.” 

“ What do you mean ? do you refer to the sweeper, who 
was so importunate when 1 crossed over the road ” 

“ Then, by the powers, you’ve just hit i^ as you did 
him. That’s my particular friend, Thaddeus O’lloutke, 
gentleman.” 

“Gentleman !” exclaimed I. 

“ And with as good and as true Milesian blood as any in 
Ireland. If you tliink, sir, that because iny friend, just 
for his own amusement, thinks proper to put on the worst 
of his clothes and carry 3 broom, just by way of exercise, 
to prevent his becoming too lusty, he is therefore to be 
struck like a hound, it’s a slight mistake, that's all; and 
here sir, is his card, and you will oblige me by mentioning 
any friend of yours with whom I may settle all the little 
points necessary before the meeting of two gentleman.” 

I could hardly refrain from laughing at this Irish 
gentleman and his friend, but I thought it advisable to 
retain my countenance. “My dear sir,” replied I, “ it 
grieves me to the heart that I should have committed such 
an error, in not perceiving the gentility of your friend ; 
had I not been so careless, I certainly should have requested 
him to do me the honour to accent a .shilling, instead of 
having offered him the insult. I hope it is not now too 
late.?’' 

“ By the powers, I’m not one of those harum-scarum 
sort, who would make up a fight when there’s no occasion 
for it, and as your ’haviour is that of a gentleman, I 
think it will perhaps be better to 'shake hands ujipn it, and 
forget it altogether. Suppose now, we’ll consider that it 
was all a mistake? You give the shilling as you intended 
to do, I ’ll swear only you were in so great a hurry — and 
then, perhaps, you’ll not object to throw in another shilling 
for that same tap with jthe cane, just to wipe off the insult 
as it were, as we do out sins, when we fork out the money, 
and receive absolutioi^ from the padre ; and tlien, perhaps, 
you will not think*it too much if I charge another shilling 
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furniture was of the most ancient description, and is ffvery 
room in the house Aeie was an or molu, ojjjapan cabinet; 
' some of them were ver^ handsome, de*.lrated with pillars, 
and silver ornaments. .1 can hardly recount the variety of 
articles, which in all probability had been amassed during 
the whole of the old lady's life, commencing with her years 
of cliildJ''Jiid) mul ending with* the day of her death. 
There were antique ornaments, some of considerable value, 
miniatures, fans, c'tuis, notes, of which the ink, fnom time, 
had turned to a light *red, package's of letters of her various 
correspondents in her days of hope and anticipation, down 
to those of solitude and age. We looked over some of 
them, but they appeared to both of us* to be sacrcil, and 
they were, after a slight examination, committed to the 
flames. 

After we had examined all the apparent receptacles in 
these cabinets, we took them up between us, and shook 
them, and in most cases found out that there were secret 
drawers containing'other treasures. There was one packet 
of letters which caught iny eye, it was from a Miss de 
Benyon. I seized it immeiliatcly, and showed the inscrip¬ 
tion to Mr. Coph.agus. “ Pooh — nothing at all — her 
mother was a De Benyon." 

“ Have you any objection to my looking at these 
letters ? ” 

“ No — read — nothing in them.” 

1 laid them on one side, and we proceeded in our search, 
when Mr. Cophagus took up a sealed packet. “ Heh ! 
what's this — De Benyon again ? Japhet, look here.” 

I took the packet; it was scaled and tied with red tape. 
“Papers belonging,to Lieutenant William de Benyon, to 
be returned to him at my decease.” “Alice Maitland, 
with great care,” was written at the bottom of the envelope. 

“ This is it, my dear sir,” cried 1, jumping up and 
embracing Mr. Cophagus; “ these are the papers which I 
require. May 1 keep them ? ” 

“ Mad — quite mad — go to Bedlam — strait waistcoat 
— head shaved — and so on.” 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 

I AM NOT CONTENT WITH ..IINOINO MY o'wN BUSINESS. BUT MUST 
HAVE A HAND IN THAT OF OTHERS, BY WHICH MEANsTVuT MY 
FOOT IN ”T. 

He then, after his own fashion, told me, that, as executor, 
he must retain those papers ; pointed out to me the little 
probability there .vas of their containing any information 
relative to my birth, even allowing that a person of the name 
of De Benyon did call at the Koundling to ask for me, 
which was only a supposition ; and, finally, overthrew all 
the hopes which had been, for so many days, buoying me 
up. When he hairfinished, I threw'mysclf upon the sofa 
in despair, and wished, at the mome"t, that I had never 
been born. Still hope again rose uppermost, and I would 
have given all I possessed to have been able to break open 
the seals of that packet, and have read the contents. At 
one moment I was so frantic, that I was debating whether 
I should not take them from Mr. (’ophagus by forc^ and 
run off with them. At last I rose, and commenced rAding 
the letters which I had put aside, but there was nothing in 
them but the trifling communications of two young women, 
who mentioned what was amusing to them, but uninterest¬ 
ing to tliose who were not,acquainted with the piarties. 

When we had finished, IMr. Cophagus collected all 
together, and putting them into a box, we returned in a 
coach to the hotel. The next day Mr. Cophagus had com¬ 
pleted all his arrangements, and the day following had d^ 
terinined to return to England. I walked with him down 
to the vessel, and watched it for an hour after it had sailed, 
for it bore away a packet of papers, which I could not help 
imagining were to discover the secret which I was so eager 
in pursuit of. A night’s sleep made me more rational, and 
1 now resolved to ascertain where Sir Henry de Clare, or 
Melchior, as I felt certain he must be, was to be found. 1 
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sent for the waiter, anil asked him if he could infor*r*lne. 
He immediately repiied in the affinnativey aiiid gave his 
-address, Mount Castle, Connemara, asCiTg me when 1 in¬ 
tended to set out. It dijl not strike me till afterwards, that 
it was’singular that he should be so well acquainted.with the 
address, and that he sliould have produced a card with it 
writt en up ^m it? or,‘moreover, that he should know that it 
was my intention to go there. 1 took tile address, and de¬ 
sired that I might ha'e horses ready very early the next 
morning. T then sat flown and wfote a letter to llareourt, 
informing him of my proceedings, also one to Mr. Mastei- 
ton much more explicit, lastly to Timothy; to the care of 
Harcourt, requesting him to let me know*what had occurred 
between him and the gipsies. After dinner, I packed up 
ready for my journey, and having settled my hill, I w.is not 
sorry to retire to my bed. 

At daylight I was, as 1 requested, cjlleil by tile -.vaiier ; 
and taking with me only a very small portm.intean, having 
left the rest of mycMects m ihe charge of the people who 
ke])t the hotel, I set oft'in a post-chaise on my expedition. 
I was soon clear of the city, and on a line smooth road, 
and, as I threw myself back in the corner of the chaise, I 
could not help asking myself the question — what was the 
purport of my journey } As the reader will perceive, I was 
wholly goveriud by im]iulses, and never allowed reason or 
common sense to stand in the way of ray feelings. “What 
have I to do ? rejilied 1 to myself; “ to find out if Mel¬ 
chior and Sir Henry de Clare be not one ‘and the same 
person. And what then? VV'Wit then?—why then I 
may find out somethii'ig relative to Fh'ta’s parcnUige. 
Nay, but is that likqfy — if, as you suppose, .Melchior fs 
Sir Henry de Clare — if, as you suppose, it is he who is 
ifow trying to find out anil carry off Fleta— is it probable 
* that you will gain any information from him ? . 1 have an 
idea that l’’leta is the little girl said to have died, who was 
the child of his elder brother*. M'hy so ? M'liat interest 
could Melchior have in stealing his own niece? That I 
cannot tell. M'hy did Katt, e give me the necklace? I 
cannot tell; she would hardly betray her husband. At all 
events, there is a my'.stery, and it, can only be unravelled 
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by being pulled at; and I may learn something by meeting 
iVielchior, wlic-^as I,sball learn nothing Dy remaining quiet.” 
This last idea satisfied me; ard for many hours I remained 
in a train of deep thought^ only cheeked by paying for the 
horses at the end of every stage. 

Jt was now past twelve o'clocks when T found that it 
was necessary to change the chaise at every i ' The 
country also, as well as the roads, had •changed much for 
the worse. Cultivation was not so great, the roads were 
mountainous, and civilisation generally disappeared. It 
was nearly dark when 1 arrived at the last post, from 
whence 1 was to fake horses to Mount Castle. As usual, 
the chaise also was to be changed ; and I could not help 
observing that each change was from bad to worse. Rope 
harness was used, and the vehicles themselves avere of the 
most crazy condition. Still I hatl travelled very fairly • for 
an Irish postilion kijows how to make an Irish horse go a 
very fair pace. I descended from the chaise, and ordered 
another out immediately. To this there was no reply, ex- 
cejit, “ IVait, your honour ; step in a moment, and rest from 
your fatigue a little.” Presuming this was merely to give 
them time to get ready, I walked into the noom of the inn, 
which indeedwas very little better than ahovel, and sat down 
by the turf fire in company with some others, whom I could 
hardly distinguish for smoke. I paid the chaise and pos¬ 
tilion, and soon afterwards heard it drive off', on its way back, 
.kf'.cr a few minutes I inquired if the chaise was getting ready. 

“ Is it the chaise your honour means ? ” said the landlady. 

“ Yes,” replied I; “a chaise on to Mount (lastle.” 

“ Then I am sorry that your honour must wait a little; 
for our chaise, and the only one which wc have, is gone 
to the castle, and wmn't be back till long after the moon* 
is up. What will your honour please to take " 

“ Not baV'k till moonlight! ” replied I; “ why did you 
not say so ? and I would have gone on with the other.” 

“Is it with the other you mane, your honour? Then if 
Teddy Driscoll could make his horses go one step farther 
tJian our door, may I never have a soul to be saved. VPill 
your honour please to sit in the little room Kathleen 
shall light a fire." 
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Vexed as I was ^yth tlic idea of passing the nightfifithis 
.liorrid place, tliere was ni help fov^; leo I took up 
ray portmanteau, and .followed the landlady to a small 
room,, if it deserved, tile apiicllation, which had been built 
after the cottage, and a door broken through the wall 
into it. Ceiling tl’.ere was none ; it had only lean-to rafters, 
with tilCSW er head. I took a seat*on the only stool that was 
in the room, and le^nt my elbow on the table in no very plea¬ 
sant humour, when 1 lu'ard the girl jay, “ And why don’t you 
let him go on to the castle ? Sure the chaise is in the yard, 
and the horses are in the stable.” 

“ There’s orders ’gainst it, Kathleen^” replied the land¬ 
lady. “ Mr. M'Derinott was here this blessed day, and 
who can deny him 1“ ” 

“ M'ho is he then replied the girl. 

‘i An attorney with a warrant against Sir Henry; and, 
moreover, they say that he's cotninjf to ’strain upon the 
cattle of Jerry 0”I^ole for the tithes.” 

“ He’s a bould young chap, at all events,” replied, the 
girl, “ to come here all by himself.” 

” Oh ' but it’s not till to-morrow morning, and then 
we 'll have the troops here to assist him.” 

“ And docs Jerry O'Toole know of this ? ” 

Sure enough he does; and I hope there’ll be no mur- 
<lcr committed in my house this blessed night. But what 
can a poor widow do when M'Dermott holds up his finger i 
Now, go light the fire, Kathleen, and sec if the poor young 
man wants any thing; it’s a burning pity that he shouldn’t 
have something to comfort him*before his misfortunes fall 
upon him.” 

Kathleen made nh reply. The horror that I felt at this 
’discourse may easily be imagined. That it was intended 
that I .should meet with foul play was certain, and I knew 
very well that, in such a desolate part of the tountry, the 
murder of an individual, totally unknown, would hardly be 
noticed. That I had been held up to the resentment of the 
inhabitants as a tithe collector, and an attorney with a war¬ 
rant, was (juite sufficient, 1 felt conscious, to induce them 
to make away with me. How to .undeceive them was the 
difficulty. 
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CHAPTER XX,. 

»0 HOPES OF RISING NEXT MORNING ALIVE —AS A I AST CHANCE; I 
GET INTO REK. 

Kathleen came in with fuel to light the fire, ami look¬ 
ing rather hard at me, passed by, and was soon busy blow¬ 
ing up the turf. She was a very handsome dark-eyed girl, 
about nineteen years of age, stout, and well made. “ What 
is your name? ” said 1. 

“ Kathleen, at your scrvich, sir.” 

“ Listen to me, K''thieen,'’ said I, in a low voice. “ You 
are a woman, an<l .all women are kind-hearted. I have 
overheard all that passed between your mistress and you, 
and that M'Dermotf has stated that I am a tithe collector 
and an attorney, with a warrant. I am no such thing. 1 
am a gentleman who wish to speak to Sir Henry de Clare 
<11 a business which ho does not like to be spoken to 
about; and to show you what 1 say is tl'e truth, it is 
about the daughter of his elder brother, who was killed when 
htmting, anti who is supposed to lie <!ead. I am the only 
evidence to the contrary; and, therefore, he and M'Oerniott 
have spread this report that I may come to harm.” 

“ Is she alive, then? ” replieil Kathleen, looking up to 
me with wonder. 

“ Yes; and I will not tell Sir Henry where she is, and 
that is the reason of tlieir enmity.” 

“• But I saw her body,” replied the girl in a low voice, 
standing up, and coming close to me. 

“ It was not liers, tlepeiul upon it,” replied I, hardly 
knowing what to answer to this assertion. 

“ At ail events, it was dressed in her clothes; but it was 
so long before it was discovered, that we could make nothing 
of the features. Well, 1 knew the poor little thing, for ray 
mother nursed her. I was myself brought up at the castle, 
p 4 
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and Vvod thore till after Sir 'M^illiam was killed ; tlieff we 
were all sent away.’ 

“ Kathleen ! Kathleen !” ^ried the landlaily. 

“ Call for every thin^ you can think of one after another,” 
whispered Kathleen, leaving the room. 

" 1 cannot make the peat burn,” said .she to the landlady, 
alter j"’ t^.l quitted the little room ; “ and the gentleman 
wants some wliisky.” 

Co out then, and get some from the midtile of the 
stack. Kathleen, and Ge quick ; wx have others to attend 
hc.sidos the tithe proctor. There's the O'Tooles all come 
m, and your own Corny is with them.” 

•‘My Corny, indeed!” replied Katfileen; “he’s not 
ipiite so sure of that.’’ 

In a short lime Kathleen returned, and brought some 
dry jieat and a measure of wliisky. “ If what you say i.s 
true,’ said Kathleen, “and sure enoimh you’re no Irish, 
and very young for a tithe proctor, who must grow old 
before he can he sncli a villain, you arc in no very pleasiiut 
way. The () Tonies are here, and I ’ve an idea they mean 
no good; for they sit with all their heads together, whis- 
[icring to each other, and all their shillelaghs by their 
sides.” 

“ Tell me, Kathleen, was the daughter of Sir William 
a fairthaired, hlue-eyed girl ?” 

“ To lie sure she was,” replied Kathleen, “ and like a 
little mountain fairy.” 

“ Now, Kathleen, tell me if you recollect if the little 
girl or her mother ever wore a necklace of red beads mixed 
with gold.” 

“ Yes, that my lady did ; and it was on the child’s neck 
when it was lost, and when the body was found it was not 
> with it. Well I recollect that, for my mother said the 
child must have been drowned or murdered for the sake of 
the gold beads.” 

“ Then you have proved all I wished, Kathleen ; and 
now 1 tell you that this little girl is alive, and that I can 
protlucc the necklace which was lost with her; and more, 
that she was taken away by Sir Henry himself.” 
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“ r jorciful Jesus ! ” replied Kathleen ; “ the dear little 
child that wc cried over so much.” 

“ But now, Katih'ccn, T have told you this, to prove to 
you that I am not what M'Dermotfhas asserted, no doubt, 
with the intention that my brains shall be knocked out this 
night.” 

“ And so they will, su.’a; enough,” rCpliet? Kathleen., “ if 
you do not escape.” 

“ But how am 1 to escape ? and will you assist me.'’ ” 
And I laid down on the lahle ten guineas from my purse. 
“ Take that, Kathleen, and it will help you and Corny. 
Now will you assist me ? ” 

“ It’s Corny that will ho the first to knock your brains 
out,” replied Kathleen, “ nnle.ss 1 can stop him. I must 
go now, and I ’ll see what can he done.” 

Kathleen would have ileparted without touching the gold; 
but I caught her by the wrist, collected it, and put it bito 
her hand. “ That’s not like a tithe proctor, at all events,” 
replied Kathleen ; “ but my heart aches aSid my head swims, 
and what's to be done I know not.” So saying, Kathleen 
quitted the room. 

“ VVTdl,” thought I, after she bad left the room, “at all 
events, I have not been on a wrong scent this time. Kath¬ 
leen has proved to me that Fletais the daughter of the late 
Sir William ; and if I escape this snare. Melchior shall do 
her justice.” Pleased with my having so identified Mel¬ 
chior and Fleta, I fell into a train of thought, and for the 
first time forgot my perilous situation ; but I was roused 
from my meilitatious by .'ju cxcl.imation from Kathleen. 
“ No, no, Corny, nor any of ye — not now—and mother 
and me to witness it — it shall not bq. Corny, hear me, 
as sure as blood's draivu, and we up to see it, so sure 
does Corny O’Toole never touch this hand of mine.” A 
pause, and whispering fidlowed, and again all appeared to 
be quiet. I unstrapi>ed my p'lrtmanteau, took out my 
pistols, which were loaded, re-primed them, and remained 
quiet, determined to sell my life as dearly as possible. 

It was more than half an hour before Kathleen returned ; 
she looked pale aiul agitated. “ Keep quiet, and do not 
think of resistance,” said she ; “it is useless. I have told 
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my motbciiall, and she believes you, and will risk lutfr life 
to save him who ha» watched over the littlo.girl whom she 
nursed; hut keep quiet, we shall soon IRve them all out o, 
the house. Corny darf not ilisobey me, ami he will per¬ 
suade-the others.’’ 

She then went out again, and did not return for nearly 
an ln»u r, wh en sfle walk accompaniod by her mother. “ Kath¬ 
leen lias told me all, young sir,” said she, “ and do what 
we can, we will; but we hardly know what to do. To go 
to the castle would b(? madness.” * 

“ Yes,” replied I : but cannot you give me one of your 
horse.s to return the way 1 came ? ” • 

” That was our intention ; but I finiT that the O’Tooles 
have taken them all out of the stable to prevent me ; and 
the house is watched. They will come at miilnight and 
attack us, that 1 fully expoct, and how to conceal you 
puzzles my poor head.” 

“ If they come, we can but persuade them that he has 
escaped,” replied Kathleen ; “ they will no longer watch 
the house, and he will then have some chance.” 

“ 'J’here is but one chance,” replied the mother, who 
took Kathleen aside, and, whispered to her. Kathleen 
coloured to the forehead, and made no reply. ” If your 
mother bids you, Kathleen, there can be no harm.” 

“ Yes ; but if Corny was-” 

“He dare not,” replieil the mother; “and now put this 
light out, and do you get into bed, sir, with your clothes 
on.” They led me to a small beil-room, a fliiscrable affair ; 
but in that part of the country considered res|)ectable. “ Lie 
down there,” said the mother, “ and wait till we call you.” 
They took the light^aw.iy, and left me to myself and my 
own reflections, which were any thing but pleasant. 1 lay 
awake, it might be for two horn s, when I heard the sound 
of feet, and then a whispering under the w;indow, and 
shortly afterwards a loud knocking at the door, which they 
were attempting to hurst ^tpen. Kvery moment 1 expected 
that it would yield to the violence which W'as made use of, 
when the mother came down half diessod, witli a light in 
her hand, hastened to me, and desired me to follow her. I 
did so, and before she left my room, she threw the window 
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Wide open. She led me up a sort of half-stairs, naif-ladder, 
to a small room, where I found Kathleen sitting up in her 
bed, and half-dressed. “O modier! mother!” cried 
Kathleen. 

“ I bid ye do it, child,” replied the mother, desiring me 
to cieep into her daughter’s bed, and cover, myself up on 
the side next the wall. 

“ Let mg put on more clothes, mother.” 

“ No, no, if you dO; they will suspect, and will not 
hesitate to search. Your mother bids you.” 

The poor girl was burning with shame and confusion. 

“ Nay,’’ replied,!, ” if Kathleen does not wish it, 1 will 
not buy my safety at the expense of her feelings.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Kathleen, “I don’t mind now; 
tliose words of yours arc sufficient. Come in, tjuick.” 


CHAPTER XXI 

PElTieOAT INTEIIEST PHEVAll.S, AND I ESCAPE J BUT 1 PUT MY HEAD 
INTO THE lion's DEN. 

'fiiERE was no time for apology, and stepping over Kath¬ 
leen, I buried myself under the clothes by her side. The 
mother theti hastened down stairs, and arrived at the door 
just as they had succeeded in forcing it open, when in 
pounced a dozen men armed, ivith their faces blackened. 
“ Holy Jesus! what is it that you vt'ant?” screamed the 
landlady. 

“ The blood of the tithe proctor, and that’s what we’ll 
have,” replied the ©’’Pooles. 

“ Not in my house — not ijA my house ! cried she. 
“ Take him away, at all events ; promise me to take him 
away.” 

“ So we will, honey darlint; w'c’ll take him out of your 
sight, and out of your hearing, too, only show us where he 
may be.” 
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He’s sloepi”}^'’ ri’pIifJ the mother,jiointing to the 
door of the bed-room,* wlierc I had bcun l>ing down. 

The party took the JighWfrom lier hand, and went into 
the r.oom, where they'lierceived the bed empty and the 
window open. “ Devil a bit of a j)roctor here ahy how,” 
cried one of them,and the winilow open. He’s off— 
hurfah H^iy lads, he can’t be far.” 

“ By the powers ! it’s just my opinion, Mrs..ltI‘Shane,” 
replied the elder ()’Tt)ole, ” that he’s not (|uite S(5 far off; 
so with your lave, or by your lave, or without your lave, 
we’ll just have a look over the premises.”, 

“O! and welfome. Mister Jerry O'J'oole: if you think 
I’m the woman to hide a proctor, look every where just as 
you please.” 

The party, headed by Jerrj O’Toole, who had taken the 
liglii, out of Mrs. M‘Shane's hand, now ascended tlie ladder 
to the upper story, and as I lay by Kifthleen, I felt that she 
trembled with feaf. After examining every nook and 
cranny they could think of, they came to Mrs. M-Sli.1ne’s 
room — ^' ()! go in — go in and look, M r. < I 'Pcole; it’s a 
very likely thing to insinuate that I should have a tithe 
proctor in my bed. Search, pray,’’ and Mrs. M'Shane led 
the way into her own room. 

Every part had been examined, except the small sleeping 
room of Kathleen ; and the |).irly paused before the door. 
“ We must search,” ohserved O’Toole, doggedly. 

” Search my daughter’s ! very well, seardi if you please ; 
it’s a fine story you’ll have to tdl, how six grcjit meti pulled 
a poor girl out of her bed to look for a tithe proctor. It 
will be a credit to you any how ; and you. Corny (I’Toole, 
you’ll stand well ifi her good graces, when you come to 
talk about the wedding-day ; and your wife that is to be, 
pulled out of her bed by a dozen men. VTlial will ye say 
to Kathleen, when you affront her by sup|>osing that a 
maiden girl has a tithe ^proctor in bed with her? D’ye 
think that ye’ll ever have the mother’s consent or bless- 
ing?” 

No one goes into Kathleen’s room,’’ cried Corny 
O’Toole, roused by the sarcasms of Mrs. M'Shane. 

“ Yes, Corny,” replied Mrs. M'Shane, “ it’s not for a 
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woman like me to be suspected, at all events; so you, and 
you only, shall •f^o into the room, if_ that will content ye, 
Mr. Jerry O'Toole. 

“Yes!” replied the party, and Mrs. M‘Shane opened 
the door, 

Kathleen rose up on her elbow, holding the bed clothes 
up to her throat, and looking at them, as they entered, wiid 
“ O Oorny ! Corny ! this to me ? ” 

Corny never thought of looking for any body, his eyes 
were rivetted upon his sweetheart. “ Murder, Kathleen, 
is it my faultJerry will have it.” 

“ Are you satisfied. Corny ?” said IMrs. M‘Shane, 

“Sure enough I‘was satisfied before I came in, that 
Kathleen would not have any one in her la'd-room,” replied 
( 01 ny. 

“ Then good night, Corny, and it’s to-morrow that I 'li 
talk with yi',” rejdied fvathleeu. 

Mrs. M'Shaue then walked out of the room, expecting 
Corny to follow; but he could not rcstfaiii himself, and 
he came to the heil-siile. Fearful that if he put his arms 
round her, he would feel me, Kathleen raised herself, and 
allowed him to embrace her Fortunately the light was 
not in the room, or I should have been discovered, as in 
so doing she threw the clothes off my head ami shoulders. 
She then pushed back Corny from her, and he left the 
room, shutting the ditor after him. The j>arty descended 
the ladder, and as soon as Kathleen perceived that they 
were all down, 'she sprang out of bed and ran into her 
mother s room. Soon after*! heard them depart. Mrs. 
M'Shaue made fast the door, and came up stairs. She 
first went to her Own room, where poor K,alhleen was crying 
bitterly from shame and excitement. I had got up when 
she came into Kathleen’s room for her clothes, and, in 
about five minutes, they returned together. I was sitting 
on the side of the bed when they came in: the poor girl 
coloured up when our eyes met. “ Kathleen,” said 1, 
“ you have, in all probability, saved my life, and I cannot 
express my thanks. I arn only sorry that your modesty 
has been put to so severe a triaL” 
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“ If Corny was to And it out,” replied Kathleen, sobbing 
again. “ How co«ld, 1 do such a thing !’i 

“ Vour mother bid you^’ replied Mrs. M'Shane, “ and 
that is suiRcient.” t 

“'lint what must you tliink of me, sir?” continued 
Kathleen. 

1 tUnk tlfat yoli have behaved most nobly. You have 
saved an innocent man at the risk of your reputation, and 
the loss of your lover. It is not now that I cau.prove my 
gratitude.” * • 

“ Yes, yes, promise me by all that’s sacred, that you’ll 
never mention it. Surely you would not ruin one who has 
tried to serve yOu.” • 

“ I promise you that, and I hope to perform a great deal 
more,” replied 1. “ But now, Mrs. M'Shane, what is to 

be done? Kemain here I cannot.” 

“No; you must leave, and that very soon. Wait about 
ten minutes moie, and then they wdl give up their search 

and go home. The road to E-” (the post 1 had lately 

come from) “ is the best you can take ; ami you must travel 
as fast as you can, for there is no safety for you here.” 

“ I am convinced that rascal M'Dermott will not leave 
me till he has rid himself of me.” I then took out my 
purse, in which I still had nearly twenty guineas. I took 
ten of them. “ Mrs. M'Shane, I must leave you in charge 
of my portmanteau, which you may forward by-and by, 
when you hear of my safety. If I should not be so for. 
tunate, the money is better in your handsthan in the hands 
of those who will murder mm Kathleen, God bless you ! 
you !ire a good girl, and Corny O’Toole will be a happy 
man if he knows your value.” 

I then wished Kathleen good-by, and she allowed me to 
kiss her without any resistance ; but the tears were coursing 
down her cheeks as 1 left the room with her inother. Mrs. 
M'Shane looked carefully out of the windows, holding the 
light to ascertain if there was any body near, .and, satisfied 
with her scrutiny, she then opened the door, and calling 
down the saints to protect me, shook hands with me, and 
I cjuitted the house. It was a dark cloudy night, and 
when 1 first went out, I avas obliged to grope, for I could 
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tlistinpiuish nothing. I walked along with a pistol loaded 
in each hand, '4nd gained, as'I thought, the high road to 

K-, but I made a sad mistake; and puzzled by the 

utter darkness and turnings, I took,, on the contrary, the 
road to Mount Castle. As soon as I was clear of the 
houses and the enclosure, there was more light, and I could 
distinguish the road. Iliad proceeded about fcr.r or'five 
miles, when 1 heard the sound of horses’ hoofs, and shortly 
afterwards' two men rode by me. 1 inquired if that was 

the way to K-. A pause ensued, and a whisper. 

“All’s right!" replied a deep voice. I continued my 
way, glad to find that I had not mistaken it, and cogitating 
as to what must be the purpose of two men being out at 
such an hour. About ten minutes al’terwards 1 thought I 
again heard the sound of horses’ feet, and it then occurred 
to me that they must be higl’iwaymen, who had returped 
to rob me. I cocked 'iny pistols, determined to sell my life 
as dearly as I could, and awaitctl their coming up with 
anxiety ; but they appeared to keep at the same distance, 
as the sound did not increase. After half an hour I came 
to two roads, and was undecided which to take. I stopped 
and listened—the steps of the horses were no longer to be 
heard. I looked round me to ascertain if I could recognise 
any object so as to decide me, but I could not. I took the 
road to the left, and proccciled, until I arrived at a brook 
which crossed the road. There was no bridge, and it was' 
too dark to perceive the stepping stones. I had just 
wailed about half way across, when I received a blow on 
the head from behind, wfiich staggered me. I turned 
round, but before I could see my assailant, a second blow 
laid me senseless in the water. ’ 
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PTER XXII. 

UNP^U CIKOUND, tCT Nt)T YET DEAD ANI> HUKIED—THE TilOSPECT 
ANY THING JJUT PLEASANT. 

When my recollection returned I found myself in the dark, 
but where, I knew not. jVly head ached, and my brain 
reeled, I sat up for a moment to collect my senses, but 
the eifort was tmi painful — 1 fell back* and remained in a 
state of half-stupoi. tJradually 1 recovcied, and again sat 
up. I percei^ed tliat I had been lying on a bed of straw, 
eomjwsed of two or three trusses apparently. I felt with 
m^extended arms on each side of me^but touched nothing. 
I opened my eyes, which 1 had closed again, and tried to 
pierce through thefobscurity, but in vain — all was dayk as 
Erebus. 1 then rose on my feet, and extending my hands 
before me, walked five or six steps on one side, till 1 was 
clear of the straw, and came to a wall. 1 followeil the 
wall about twenty feet, and then couched wood ; groping 
about, 1 found it was a door. 1 then maile the circuit of 
the walls, and discovered that the other side was built with 
bins for wine, which were empty, and 1 then found my.silf 
again at the straw upon which I had been laid. It was in 
a cellar no longer used—but where.^ ifgain I lay down 
upon the straw, and, as it may* be imagined, my reflections 
were any thing but pleasing. “ M’as I in the power of 
M'Dcrmott or Melshior.^” I felt convinced that 1 was; 
but my head was too painful for long thought, and after 
half an hour's reflection, 1 gave way to a sullen state of 
half-dreaming, half-stupor, in which the forms of M‘Der- 
mott, Kathleen, Melchior, and t'leta, passed in succession 
before me. How long I remained in this second species 
of trance 1 cannot say, but I was roused by the light of a 
candle, which flashed in my eyes. I started up, and lie- 
held Melchior in his gipsy's dress, just as when 1 had taken 
leave of him. 
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“ It is to yoH, then, that I am indebted for this treat¬ 
ment?” replied I. 

“ No, not to me,” replied Melchior. “ I do not com¬ 
mand here ; but I knew you when they brought you in 
insensible, and being employed in the castle, I have taken 
upon myself the office of your gaoler, that 1 might, if pos¬ 
sible, serve you.” 

I felt, I knew this to be false, but a moment's reflection 
told me that it was better at present to temporise. 

“ VVho then docs the castle belong to, Melchior ?” 

“ To Sir Henry de Clare.” 

“ And what can be his object in treating me thus ?” 

“ 'I'hat I can tell you, because I am a party concerned. 
You remember the little girl, Fleta, who left the gipsy 
camj) with you—she is now somewhere under your care?” 

‘‘ M'ell, I grant it; but I was answerable only to you 
about her.” 

“ Very true, but I was answerable to Sir Henry; and 
when I could only say that she was well, he was not satis¬ 
fied, for family reasons now make him very aimous that 
she should return to him ; and, indeed, it will be for her 
advantage, as she will in all probability be his heir, for he 
has satisfactorily proved that she is a near relative.” 

“ Crant all that, Melchior; but why did not Sir Henry 
de Clare write to me on the .subject, and state his wishes, 
and his right to demand his relative ? and why does he 
treat me in this way ? Another question — how is it that 
he has recognised me to be the party who has charge of 
the little girl ? Answer me those questions, Melchior, and 
then I may talk over the matter.” 

“ I will answer the last question first. He knew your 
name from me, and it so happened, that a friend of his met 
you in the coach as you were coming to Ireland: the same 
person also raw you at the post-house, and gave inform¬ 
ation. Sir Henry, who is a violent man, and here has 
almost regal sway, determined to detain you till you sur¬ 
rendered up the child. You recollect, that you refused to 
tell his agent, the person whose address I gave you, where 
she was to be found, and, vexed at this, he has taken the 
law into his own hands.” 
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“ For whicli he shall smart, one of these days,” replied 
I, “ if there is law«in ,this country.” 

“ There is a law in Kngland, but very little, and none 
that will harm Sir Hetll-y in this part of the country. No 
oflicet would venture’within five miles of the castle, I can 
assure you ; for he knows very well that it would cost him 
his life ; ami Sm llehry never tprits it from one year’s end 
to the other. You are in his power, and all that he 
ii'<|uites is information where the child may bc'faund, and 
an order for her bPing deliverAl to him. You cannot 
object to this, as he is her nearest relative. If you com. 
ply, I do not doubt but Sir Henry will make you full 
amends for this harsh treatment, and pAvc a sincere friend 
ever afterwards.” 

“ It requires consideration,” replied I; “at present, I 
am too much hurt to talk.” • 

I was afraid so,” replied Melcjiior ; “ that was one 
reason why I obtained leave to speak to you. Wait a 
moment.” 

Melchior then put me candle down on the ground, 
went out, and turned the key. I found, on looking round, 
that 1 was right in my conjectures. I was in a cellar, 
which, apparently, had long been in disuse. Melchior 
soon returned, followed hy an old crone, who carried a 
basket and a can of water. She washed the blood off my 
head, put some salve upon the wounds, and bound them 
up. She then went away, leaving the basket. 

“ There is something to eat and drink'in that basket,” 
ebserved Melchior ; “ but I think, Japhet, you will agree 
with me, that it will be better to yield to the wishes of Sir 
Henry, and not remain in this horrid hole.” 

“ V’ery true, Melchior,” replied I; “but allow me to 
ask you a question or two. How came you here ? where 
is Nattiie, and how is it, that, after leaving the camp, 1 find 
you so reduced in circumstances, as to be serving such a 
man as Sir Henry de Clare ? ” 

“ A few words will explain .that,” replied he. “ In my 
early days I was wild, and I am, to tell you the truth, in 
the power of this man ; nay, I will tell you honestly, my 
life is in his power: he orderejl me to come, and 1 dare 
not disobey him — and he retains me here." 
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“And Nattru?” 

“ Is (juite well, and with me, but n*t very happy in her 
present situation; but he is a dangerous, violent, implaca¬ 
ble man, and 1 dare not disobey him. I advise you as a 
friend, to consent to his wishes.” 

“That requires some deliberation,*’ replied I, “and I 
am not one of those who are to be Vlriveh. My feelings 
towards Sir Henry, after this treatment, are not the most 
amicable ? besides, how am I to know that Fleta is his 
relative ? ” 

“ Well, I can say no more, Japhet. I wish you well 
out of his hands.” 

“ You have the power to help me, if that is the case,” 
said I. 

“ I dare not.” 

“ Then you are not the Melchior that you used to be,” 
replied I. '* 

\Ye must submit to fate. I must not stay longer; you 
will find all that you want in the baskl-t, and more candles, 
if you do not like being in the dark. I do not think 1 
shall be ])ermitted to come again, till to-morrow.’’ 

Melchior then went out, locked the door after liim, and 
I was left to my meditations. 


■ CHAl’TMR XXI11. 

V 

A FlUF.ND IN NEEI> IS I liU N I) IS’ |iM 1)-TIIF TAKIrRS ARE TURNEU, 

AND bO IS rut KFV — Tilt ISSUE IS Dtti* TrtACtDlf. 

Was it possible that which Melchior said was true ? A 
little reflection told me that n was all false, and that he 
was himself Sir Henry de Claie. 1 was in his power, and 
what might be the result ? He might detain me, but he 
dare not murder me. Dare not! My heart sank when I 
considered where I was, and how easy would it be for him 
to despatch me, if so inclined, without any one ever being 
aware of my fate. 1 lighted a whole candle, that I might 

«t 2 
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not find myself in tlie daik when I rose, and,exhausted in 
body and mind, wa% soon fast asleep. ] must have slept 
.many hours, for when 1 awoke I was in darkness — the 
candle had burnt out. •! j'rflped for the basket, and ex¬ 
amined the contents With my hands, and found a tinder- 
box. 1 struck a hf'ht, and then feeling hungry and weak, 
refreshed inyself*with*the eatables it contained, which were 
excellent, as well as the wine. I had replaced the remain, 
der, when the key again turned in the door, ami .\lelchior 
made his appearance. 

“ How do you feel, Japhet, to-day ? ” 

“ To day!’’replied 1; “day and night are the same 
to me.” 

“ That is your own fault,” replied he. “ Have you 
considered what 1 proposed to you yesterday ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied I; “ and 1 will agree to this. Let Sir 
Hen^ give mo iny liberty, come over to England, prove his 
relationship'to Fleta, aud 1 will give Tier up. iVhat can 
he ask for more ? " • 

“ He will hardly consent to that,” replied Melchior; “for, 
once in England, you will take a warrant out against him.” 

“ No; on my honour 1 will not, Melchior.” 

“ He will not tru.st to that.” 

“Then he must judge of others by himself,” replied I. 

“ Have you no other terms to propo.sc.'“ ” replied Mel¬ 
chior. 

“ None.” 

“ Then I will carry your message, and* give you his 
answer to-morrow.” 

Melchior then brought in anocner basket, and took away 
the former, and did pot make his appearance till the next 
day. 1 now had recovered my strength, and determined 
to take some decideil measures, but how to act I knew not. 
I reflected all night, and the next morning (tliatjs, accord¬ 
ing to my supposition) I attacked the basket. Whether it 
was that ennui or weakness occasioned it, 1 cannat.tell, hut 
either way, 1 drank too much wine, and was ready for any 
daring deed, when Melchior again opened the door. 

“ Sir Henry will not accept of your terms. I thought 
not,” said Melchior: “ 1 am sorry — very sorry.” 
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“Melchior,” replied I, starting up, “let us have no 
more of this duplicity. I am not tjuitfc so ignorant as you 
suppose. I know who Fleta is, and who you are.” 

“ ledeed,” replied Melchior; “perhaps you will ex¬ 
plain ? ” 

“ I wiU, You, Melchior, are Sir Henry de Clare; you 
succeeded to your estates by the death of your elder bro¬ 
ther, from a fall when hunting.” 

Melchior appeared astonished. 

“ Indoerl !” replied he ; “ pray go on. You have made 
a gentleman of me.” 

“ No; rather a scoundrel.” 

“As you please ; now wdl you make a laily of Fleta ?” 

“ Yes. I will. She is your niece.” Melchior started 
back. “Your agent, M'Dermott, who was sent over to 
find out Fleta’s abode, met me in the coach, and h<( has 
tracked me here, and risked iny life, by telling the people 
tl’.at 1 was a tithe proctor.” 

“ Your information is very important,” replied Melchior. 

“ You will find some difficulty to prove all you say.” 

Not the least," replied I, flushed with anger and with 
wine, “ I have proof positive. I have seen her mother, and 
1 can identify the child by the necklace which wits on her 
neck when you stole her.” 

‘Necklace!” cried Melchior. 

“ Yes, the necklace put into my hands by your own 
-.vife when we parted.” 

“ Damn her !” replied Melchior. 

“ Do not damn her; damn yourself for your villany, 
and its being brought to light. Have 1 said enough, or 
shall I tell you more ” 

“ Fray tell me more.” 

“ No, I will not, for I must commit others, and that • 
will not do,” replied I; for I felt I had already said too 
much. 

“ You have committed yourself, at all events,” replied 

Melchior; “and now I tell you, that until-never 

ininil,” anil Melchior hastened away. 

The door was again locked, and I was once more alone. 

1 had time to reflect upon my imprudence. The coun- 

*i 3 
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tenance of Melchior, when he left me, was that of a de. 
mon. Something tdld »ne to prepare for death ; and I was 
not wrong. The next^ day .Melchior came not, nor the 
next: iny provisions were all gone. I had nothing but a 
little wine and water lel't. The iiloa struck me, that I was 
to die of starvjtion.^ M’as there no means of escape ? 
None ; I had no weapon, no toot, not even a knife. I 
had expended all my candles. At last, it occurred to me, 
that, although I was in a cellar, mjr voice might*!)? heard, 
and I resolved a a last effort, to attempt it. 1 went to 
the door of the cellar, and shoutcil at the top of my lungs, 
‘'Murder — murder!" I shouted agjin and agiiin as 
loud as I could, until I was exhansteil. As it .afterwards 
appeared, this plan did ])revent my being starved to death, 
for such was Melchior's villanous intention. About an 
hour,afterw'.ards, 1 repc.ited my cries of “ Muialer — mur¬ 
der ! ” aud they weie heard by the household, who stated 

to Melchior, that there was some one shouting murder in 

• ‘ 

the vaults below. 'Fhat night, and all the next day, 1 
repeated my cries occasionally. 1 was now <piitc exlnmsted ; 
I had been nearly ttvo days without food, and my wine 
and water had all been drunk. 1 sat down with a parched 
mouth and heated brain, waiting till 1 could nifficiently 
recover my voice to re|)eat my cri<'s, when 1 heard foot¬ 
steps approaching. The key wms again turned in the 
door, and a light appeared, carried by one of two men armed 
with large sledge hammers. 

“ Jit is then all over with me," cried I; “ and I never 
shall find out who is my father.* Come on, murderers, and 
do your work. Do it quickly.” 

The two men advanced without speaking a wonl ; the 
foremost, who carrieil the lantern, laid it down at his feet, 
. and raised his hammer with both hands, when the other 
behind him raised his weapon — and the foremost fell de.ad 
his feet. 
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ClIAPTUil XXIV. 

IS PUT.L OF PERILOUS AOVFNTURES, AND IN WHICH, THE READER 
MAT BE ASSURED, THERE'>:s MUCH MORE'THAN'MEEIS THE EYE. 

“ Sli.ENct,” said a voice that I well knew, althouBli his 
face was comjilctely disguised. If-was Timolbij! “ Si¬ 
lence, Jiiphet,” again whispered Timothy ; “ there is yet 
much danger, but I will save you or die. Take tlie hammer. 
Melchior is waiting outside.” Timothyput the lantern in the 
hill, so as to render it more dark, and led me towards the door, 
whispering, “ IVhen he comes in, we will secure him.” I 
Melchior soon made his appearance; and as he cniw_^^ ^j 
the cellar, “ Is it all right said he, going up to TinV; n 
and passing me. ’s 

With one blow I felled him to tllfe ground, and he ii „ 
insensible. “ That will do,” replied Timothy ; “ now u 
must be off.” 

“ Not till he takes my place,” replied I, as I shut the 
door and locked it. “ Now he may learn what it is to 
starve to death.” 

I then followed Timothy, by a passage which led outside 
of the castle, through which he and his companion had Iieeii 
admitted. ” Our horses are close by,” said Timothy; “ for 
we stipulated upon leaving the country after it was done,” 
It was just dark wheil'we were safe out of the castle. 
We mounted our horses, and set ott' with all speed. We 
followed the high road to the post town to which I Imd 
been conveyed, and I determined to pull up at i\lrs. 
M'Shane’s, for I was so exhausted that I could go no fur¬ 
ther. This was a measure which required jirecaution ; and ’ 
as there was moonlight, I turned off the road before I 
entered the town, or village, as it ought to have been called, 
so that we dismounted at the back of Mrs. M‘Shane's 
house. I went to the window of the bed-room where I 
had lain down, and tapped gently, again and again, and 
no answer. At last, Katlilcen made her appearance. 

Q 4 
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“ Can I come in, Kiitlilcen ? ” said I ; I am almost 
dead with fatijine an»l exhaustion.” • 

“ Yes,” replied she, ” I will open the back-door ; there 
is no one here to-nip;ht-^it is too early for them.” 

1 entcreil, followed ‘by Timothy, and, as I stepped over 
the threslndd, I fainteil. As soon as I recovered, Mrs. 
M'Shane loci mtfup siliirs into hers'oom for security, and I 
was soon able to take the refreshment 1 so much required. 
T stated what had passed to Mr®. M Shane and Kathleen, 
who w'ere tnuch shucked at the account. 

You had better wait till it is late, before you go on,” 
said Mrs. M'Shane, “ it will be more safe; it is now nine 
o’clock, and the people will all be moving till eleven. I 
will give your horses some corn, and when you are live 
miles from here, you may consider yourselves as safe. Holy 
saints! what an escape !” • 

Tffc advice was too good not to be {pllowed ; and I was 
so exhausted, that I was glad that prudence was on the 
side of repose. I lay down on Mrs. Jl Shane’s beil, wliile 
Timothy watcheil over me. I hail a short slninher, and 
then was awakened by the good landlady, who told me that 
it was time for us to quit. Kathleen then came up to me, 
and said, “ I would ask a favour of you, sir, and 1 hope 
\ou will not refuse it.” 

“ Kathleen, you may ask any thing of me, and depend 
upon it, I will not refuse it, if I can grant it.” 

“ Then, sir,” rejihed the good girl, “ you know how I 
overcame my feelings to siuve you, will you overcome 
yours for me,^ I cannot bear the idea that any one, bad 
as he may be, of the family who have reared me, should 
perish in so miserabk a manner ; and I cannot Itear that 
any man, bad as he is, even if I did not feel obliged to 
to him, should die so full of guilt, and without absolution. 
*AV'ill you let me have the key, that Sir Henry dc Clare 
may Ite released after you are safe and away ? I know he 
does not ilescrve any kindness from you ; but it is a 
horrid death, and a horrid thing to die so loaded with 
crime.” 

“ Kiithleen,” replied I, “ I will keep my word with 
you. Here is the key ; take it up to-morrow morning 
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anil Rive it to Laily Je Clare ; tell her Japhet Newland 
sent it.” 

“ I will, and God bless you, sir.’*' 

“ Good-by, sir,” said Mrl. M^hane: “ ya^ have no 
time to lose.” 

“ God bless you, sir,” said Kathleen, who now put her 
arms rouod me, and kisted me. We' mouhtcd our horses 
and set olF. 

\Ve pressed our horses, or rather ponies, for they were 
very small, till we had gained about six miles, when we 
eon..idered that we were, comparatively speaking, safe, and 
then drew up, to allow them to recover their wind. I was 
very much exhausted myself, and hardly spoke one word 
until we arrived at the next post town, when we found 
every body in bed. tV^e contriveil, however, to knock 
them up; and 'riniothy bavi.ig seen that our horses were 
put into the stable,^ we lay down till the next morhing 
uiton a bed which ha|ipened to be unoccupied. Sorry as 
were the accommodations, 1 never sle'Iit so soundly, and 
woke quite refreshed. The next morning I stated my 
intention of posting to Dublin, and asked Tim what we 
should do with the horses. 

” They belong to the castle,” replied he. 

“ Then in God’s name, let the castle have them, for I 
wish for nothing from that horrid place.” 

We stated to the landlord that the horses were to be 
sent back, and that tlie man who took them would be paid 
for his trouble; and theti it occurred to me, that it would 
be a good opportunity of iwriting to Melchior, alias Sir 
Henry. I do not know why, but certainly my animosity 
against him had subsided, and 1 did .not think of taking 
legal measures against him. I tbought it, however, right 
to frighten him. I wrote, jhercfbre, as follows; — 

“ Sib IIenby,—I send you back your horses with thanks, 
as they have enabled Timothy and me to escape from 
your clutches. Your reputation and your life now are in 
my power, and I will have ample revenge. The fact of 
your intending murder, will be fidly proved by my friend 
Timothy, who was employed by you in disguise, and 
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accompanied your gipsy. You cannot escape the sentence 
of the law. I’repitPe yourself, then, for the worst, .as it is 
not my intention that you^sliall escape the disgraceful 
punishmeitf due to you? crimes. 

“ tours, Japhet Nevveand.'’ 

Having sealcTl thiS, and given it to the lad who was to 
return with the horses, we tiiiished our breakfast, and took 
a postchaise on for Dublin, where we arrived diUe in tin; 
evening. During our ‘journey I requested Timothy to nar¬ 
rate what had passed, and by what fortunate chance ho 
had been able to come so opportunely to iny rescue. 

“ If yon recollect, Japhet, ’ replied 'l^mothy, “ you had 
received one or trvo letters fioin me relative to the 
movements of the gipsy, ami stating his intention to carry 
off tjie little girl from the boiflding-schoo). My last letter, 
in which I had informed you that Jie had succeeded in 
gaining an entrance into the ladies’ school at JJienlford, 
could not have reached you, as I found by your jiote 
that you had set off the same evening. The gipsy, whom 
I only knew by the name of Ifi/l, inquired of me the name 
by which the little girl w.as known, and my answer v as 
Smith; as I took it for granted that, in a large semimuy, 
there must be one, if not more, of that name. Acting upon 
this, he made inquiries of the maid-servant to whom he 
paid his addresses, and made very handsome pro.sents, if 
there was a Miss Smith in the school; she replied, that 
there were two, one a young lady of sixteen, and the other 
about twelve years old. Of ctmrse the one selected was 
the younger. Will had seen me in my livery, and his 
plan was to obtain‘a similar one, hire a chariot, and go 
down to Brentford, with a request that Miss Smith might 
be sent up with him immediately, as you were so ill that 
you were not expected to live; but previous to his taking 
this step, he wrote to Melchior, requesting his orders as to 
how he was to proceed when he had obtained the child. 
The answer from Melchior arriveef. By this time, he had 
discovered that you were in Ireland, and intended to visit 
him; perhaps he had you in confinement, for I do not 
know how long you were therp, but the answer desired 
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Will to come over immediately, as there would be in all 
probability work for him, that would be well paid for. He 
had now become so intimate with me, that he disguised 
nothing: he showed me the letter, and I asked him what 
it meant ; he replied that there was somebody to put out of 
the way, that was clear It immediately struck me, that 
you must be the person, ft' such was the case, and 1 volun. 
tccred to go with him, to which, after some difficulty, he 
consented. We travelled outside the mail, and in four 
days we arrived at the castle. Will went up to Melchior, 
who told him what it was that he required. M''ill con¬ 
sented, and then stated he bad another hand with him, 
which might be necessary, vouching for my doing any 
thing that was requireil. Melchior sent for me, and I cer¬ 
tainly was afraid that be would discover me, but my dis. 
guise was too good. I had prepared for it still further, by 
wearing a wig of light liair; he asked me some questions, 
and I replied in a surly, dogged tone, prliich satislied him. 
The reward was two hundred pounds, to be shared between 
us ; and, as it was considered advisable that we should not 
be seen after the affair was over, by the people about the 
place, we had the horses provided for us. The rest you well 
know. I was willing to make sure that it was you before 
I struck the scoundrel, and the first glimpse from the 
lantern, and your voice, convinced me. Thank God, 
Japhet, but 1 have been of some use to you, at all events.” 

“ My dear Tim, you have, indeed, and you know me too 
well, to think I shall ever .forget it; but now I must first 
ascertain where the will of the late Sir William is to be 
found. We c.an read it for a shilling, anil then I may 
discover what are the grounds of Melchior’s conduct, for, 
to me, it is still inexplicable.” 

•‘'Are wills made in Irelaud registered here, or at Doc¬ 
tors’ Commons in London.” 

“ In Dublin, I should imagine.” 

But on my arrival at Dublin I felt so ill, that I was 
obliged to retire to bed, and before morning I was in a 
violent fever. Medical assistance was sent for, and I was 
nursed by Timothy with the greatest care, but it was ten 
days before 1 could quit my bed. h'or the first time. 
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1 was sitting in an easy chair by the fire, when Timothy 
came in with the Ifttle portmanteau I had left in the care 
of Mrs. M'Shane. “Open,it, Timothy,” said I, “and 
see if there be any thing in the way of a note from them.” 
Timothy opened the portmanteau, and produced one, 
which was lying on the top. It was from Kathleen, and 
as follows: — 

“ Deab Sib, — They say there is terrible wofk at the 
castle, and that Sir Henry has blown out his brains, or cut 
his throat, I don’t know which. Mr. M'Hermott passed 
in a great hurry, but said nothing to^any body here. I 
will send you wotd of what has taken place as soon as I 
can. The morning after you went away, I walked up to 
the castle and gave the key to the lady, who appeared in 
a great flight at Sir Henry* not having been seen for so 
long a while. They wished to detain me after they had 
found him in the cellar with the dead man, but after two 
hours I was desire<l*to go away, and hold iny tongue. • It 
was after the horses went back that Sir Henry is said to 
have destroyed himself. I went up to the castle, but 
M'Dermott had given orders for no one to be let in on any 
account. “ Yours, 

“ Kathleen M'Sh.vne.” 

“ This is news, indeed,” said I, handing the letter to 
'I’iniothy. “It must have heen my threatening letter 
which has driven him to this mad act. ” 

“ V’ery likely,” reiihed Tiniolhy ; “ but it vfas the best 
thing the scoundrel could do, after all.” 

“ The letter was ntit, however, written, with that inten- 
tion. I wished to fiighten him, and have justice dime 
to little Fleta — poor child ! how glad I shall be to see 
her!” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

anotiieu investigation hia.mtve to a chied, which, in the 

SAME WAY AS THE FOEMEH ONE, ENDS UY THE LADY CUING Ol'F 

IN A FIT. . 

THE next <l<ay the newspapers contained a paragraph, in 
which Sir Henry de Clare was stateil to have committed 
suicide. No rea.sCTi could he assigned for this rash act, 
was the winding up of the intelligence. I also received 
another letter from Kathleen M‘Shane, confirming the 
previous accounts : her niothor had been sent for to assist 
in laying out the body. There was now no further dohbt, 
and as soon as I could venture out, I hastened to the pro¬ 
per office, where I read the will of tlie late Sir William. 
It was very short, merely disposing of his per.sonal jiro- 
perty to his wife, and a few legacies ; for, as I discovered, 
only a small portion of the estates were entailed with the 
title, and the remainder was not only to the heirs male, hut 
the eldest female, should there he no male heir, with the 
proviso, that should she marry, the husband was to take 
upon himself the name of Dc Clare. Here, then, was the 
mystery explained, and why Melchior had stolen away his 
brother’s child. ' Satisfied with my discovery, I determined 
to leave for Kngland immediately, find out the Howager- 
lady dc Clare, and put the whole case into the hands of 
Mr. Masterton. Fortun.ately, 'I'imothy had money with 
him sufficient to pay all expenses, and take us to London, 
or 1 should have been obliged to wait for remittances, as 
mine was a\I expended before I arrived at Dublin. We 
arrived safe, and I immediately jiroceeded to my house, 
whore I found Harcourt, who had been in great anxiety 
about mo. The next morning I went to myxoid legal 
friend, to whom I communicated all that had happened. 

“ Well done, Newland,” replied he, after I had finished. 
“ I’ll liet ten to one that you find out your father. Your 
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life already would not make a bad novel. If you continue 
your hair-breadth s^dvontures in this way, it will be quite 
interesting.” 

Although satisfied in any oVn mind that I had discovered 
Fleta^s parentage, anfl anxious to impart the joyful intelli¬ 
gence, I resolved not to sec her until every thing should 
be satisfacforil;f arranged. The ysidence of the Dowager- 
lady de (dare was soon discovered by Mr. Masterton: it 
was at Richmond, and thitlier he and 1 proceeded. We 
were ushered into the diawing-rnom, and, to my delight, 
upon her entrance, I pereeivi'd that it was the same beau¬ 
tiful person in whose ears 1 had seen the coral and gold 
ear-rings matching the necklace belonging to Fleta. I 
considered it lietter to allow .Mr. Masterton to break the 
subject. 

“ You are, madam, the widow of the late Sir VYilliam de 
Clafe.” The lady bowed. “ You will excuse me, madam, 
but I have most important reasons For asking you a few 
questions, which otherwise may appear to be intrusive. 
Are you aware of the death of his brother. Sir Henry de 
Clare ? ” 

“ Indeed 7 was not," rejdied she. “ I seldom look at 
a paper, and I have long ceased to correspond with any 
one in Ireland. May J ask you what occasioned his 
death ?” 

“ He fell by his own hands, m.adam.” 

Lady de (dare covered up her face. “ God forgive 
him !’’ said she, in a low voice. 

“ Lady de Clare, upon wliai terms were your husband 
and the late Sir Henry ? it is important to know." 

“Not on the veryilxst, sir. Indeed, latterly, for years, 
they never met or spoke: wo did not know what had be¬ 
come of him.” 

“ \Yere there any grounds for ill-ndll ?” 

“ Many, sir, on the part of the elder brother; but none 
on that of Sir Henry, who was treated with every kindness, 
untd be-^—” Lady de Clare stopped — “ until he be¬ 
haved very ill to him.” 

As we afterwards discovered, Henry de Clare had 
squandered away the small portion left him by his father. 
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and had ever after that been liberally supplied by his eldest 
brother, until he had attempted to jeitace Lady de Clare, 
upon which he was dismissed for ever. 

“ Anil now, madam, I must revert to a painful subject. 
You had a daughter by your marriage?” 

“ Yes,” replied the lady, with a deep si^. 

“ IIow did you lose her ? Pray do hot think I am cre8t« 
ing this distress on your part without strong reasons.” 

“ SliB'Was playing in the garden, and the nurse, who 
thouglit it rather eold, ran in for a minute to get a hand¬ 
kerchief to tie round her neck. When the nurse returned, 
the child liad disappeared.” Lady de Clare put her hand¬ 
kerchief up to her eyes. 

“ Where did you find her afterwards ?” 

“It was not until three weeks afterwards that her boi , 
was found in a pond about a quarter of a mile off.” 

“ Did the nurse not seek her when she discovered that-.d 
she was not in the garden ? ” 

“ She did, and immediately ran in that direction. It is 
quite strange that the child could have got so far without 
the nurse perceiving her.” 

“ How long is it ago ? ” 

“ It is now nine years.” 

“ And the age of the child at the time ?” 

“ About six years old.” 

“ I think, Newlatid, you may now speak to Lady de 
Clare.” 

“ Lady de Clare, have you^not a pair of ear-rings of 
coral and gold of very remarkable workmanship ? ” 

“ I have, sir,” replied she, avith surprise. 

“ Had you not a necklace of the same ? and if so, will 
you do me the favour to examine this ? ” I presented the 
necklace. ^ 

“ Merciful heaven!” cried Lady de Clare, “it is the 
very necklaice ! —it was on my poor Cecilia when she was 
drowned, ambit was not found with the body. How came 
it into your possession, sir? Atone time,” continued Lady 
de Clare, weeping, “ I thought that it was possible that 
the temptation of the necklace, which has a great deal of 
gold in it, must, as it was not found on her corpse, have 
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been an inducement for the gipsies, who were in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, to droifn her ; but Sir William would not bc- 
4^eve it, rather supposing tl^t in her struggles in the water 
she must have broken it, and that it had thus been detached 
from'her neck. Is it to return this unfortunate necklace 
that you have jome here ” 

“ No, madam, not altogethef. Had you two white 
ponies at the time ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ there a mulberry tree in the garden ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the astonished lady. 

“ Will you do me the favour to dest^ibe the appearance 
of your child as She was, at the time that you lost her 

“ She was — but all mothers are })artial, and perhaps I 
may also be so — a very fair, lovely little girl.” 

‘^lYith light hair, I presume.^” 

“ Yes, sir. But why these (|ucsti«ns ? Surely you can¬ 
not ask them for nothing,” continued she hurriedly. “ I ell 
me, sir, why all these <iuestions?” 

Mr. Masterton replied, Because, madam, we have 
some hopes that you have been deceived, and that it is pos¬ 
sible that your daughter was not drowneil.” 

Lady de Clare, breathless and her mouth open, fi.ved 
her eyes upon Mr. Masterton. and exclaimed, “ Not drown¬ 
ed ! O my (lod 1 my head 1” and then she fell back insen¬ 
sible. 

“ I have been too precipitate,” said ^Ir. Masterton, 
going to her assistance ; “ but joy does not kill. King foi 
some water, Japhet.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

IS WHICH, ir Til* HEADFR DOES MOT SYMPaVhiSE WITH THF 
' PARTIES, HE HAD BETTER SHUT THE BOOK. 

In a few minutes Lady dc Clare was sufficiently recovered 
to heat the outline of our history ; and as soon as it was 
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ovcr^ she insisted upon imitiediately going with us to the 
school where Fleta was domiciled, ^as «he could ascertain, 
by several marks known but to a nurse or mother, if more 
evidence was required, whether Fteta was her child or not. 
To allow her to remain in such a state of anxiety was im¬ 
possible, Mr. Masterton agreed, and we posted to-, 

where we arrived in the evening. ♦ “ N8w, gentlemen, 
leaie me but one minute with the child, and when I ring 
the bell, you may enter.” Lady de Clare was in so ner¬ 
vous and agitated a statS, that she ccsdd not walk into the 
parlour without assistance. We led her to a chair, and in 
a minute Fleta was called down. Perceiving me in the 
passage, she ran t8 me. “ Stop, my dear Fleta, there is a 
lady in the parlour, who wishes to sec you.” 

“ A la<ly, Japhet?” 

“ Yes, my dear, go in.” 

Fleta obeyed, and in a minute we heard a scream, ‘and 
Fleta hastily opened the door, ‘‘ Quick ! quick ! the lady 
ha;j fallen down." ■“ 

iVe ran in and found Lady de Clare on the floor, and 
it was some time before she returned to her senses. As 
soon as she did, she fell down on her knees, holding up 
her hands as in prayer, and then stretcheil her arms out 
to Fleta. “ My child! my long-lost child! it is — it is, 
indeed !” A flood of tears poured forth on Fleta's neck 
relieved her, and we then left them together; old Master- 
ton observing, as we took our seats in tlie back jtarlour, 
“ By (j-, “Japhet, you deserve to find your own fa¬ 

ther !” 

In about an hour Lady de Clare requested to sec us. 
Fleta rushed into my arms and sobb"d, while her mother 
apologised to .Mr. Masterton for the delay and excusable 
neglect towarils him. “ Mr. Newland, madam, is the 
person to whom you arc indebted for your present happi. 
ness. I will now, if you please, take my leave, and will 
call upon you to-morrow.” 

I will not detain you, Mr. Masterton ; but Mr. New¬ 
land will, I trust, come home with (Jecilia and me ; 1 have 
much to ask of him.” I consented, and Mr. Masterton 
went back to town; I went to the principal hotel to 
It 
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order a chaise and horses, while Fletapacked up her ward¬ 
robe. . 

In half an hour we set off, and it was midnight before 
we arrived at Richmond, lluriiig my journey I narrateil 
to La<ly de Clare eVery particular of our meeting with 
Fleta. We were all glad to go to bed; and the kind man¬ 
ner in which lAdy dn (Hare wislted me good night, with 
“God bless you, Mr. Ncwland!” brought the tears into 
my eyes. • . 

I breakfasted alone«the nextmofning, Lady de Clare and 
her daiigliter remaining up stairs. It was nearly twelve 
o'clock when they made their appeariinee, both so a[)- 
parently happy, that 1 could not help thinking, “ When 
shall 1 have such pleasure — when shall 1 fiiid out who is 
my father?” My brow w.as eloude<l as the thought en¬ 
tered my miiwl, when Lady <Ip Clare reijuested that 1 would 
infotiu her who it was to whom she apd her daughter weie 
vtnder such eternal obligations. I had then to relate iny 
own eventful history, most of which was as new to Cecjlia 
(as she now must be called) as it was to her mother. 1 
had just terminated the escape from the castle, when Mr. 
iilasterton’s carriage tirove up to the door. j\s soon as he 
had bowed to Laily de Clare, he said to me, “ Japhtt, 
here is a letter directed to jou, to my care, from Ireland 
which I have brought for you.’’ 

“ It is from Kathleen M'Shane, sir,’’ repliul I, and 
requesting leave, I broke the seal. It contained another. 
I rea<l Kathleen’s, and tiien hastily opened'thc other. It 
was from Nattc'c, or Lady II. tie ('late, and ran as fol¬ 
lows ; — 

“ Japiii:t \i «i,ANr),— Fleta is the daughter of Sir 
William de Clare. Dearly has my husband paid for his act 
of folly and wickedness, and to which jou must know I 
never was a party. 

“ Your-s, 

“ Nattek.” 

The letter from Kathleen added more strange inform¬ 
ation. Lady de Clare, after the funeral of her husband. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

J RETIIRN TO THE GAY WOULO, HOT AM NOT WEI-L RKCMVFO ; I AM 
(AUllT |}l!>GIJYl'EO WITH IT ANH HONt&TA', ANH EVEKY THING II.SI'. 

How Strange, now that I had succeeded in the next dearest 
object of my wishes, after ascertaining my own parentage, 
that 1 should have felt so miserahle ; but it was the lact, 
and I cannot deny it. 1 could hardly answer Mr. Masterton 
duiing our journey to town ; aud when I threw myself on 
the sofa in my own room, I felt as if I was desolate and 
deserted. I did not repine at Cecilia’s happiness ; so far 
from it, 1 would have saciificed my life for her; but she 
was a creatine of my own—one of the objects in this world 
to which I was endeared — one that had been deiiendent 
on me ami loved me. Now that she was restored to her 
parent, she rose above me, and I was left still more de.so- 
late. 1 ilo not fiiow that 1 ever passed a week of such 
misery as the one which followed a dtitoKenieid productive 
of so much hajipine.ss toothers, and which had been sought 
with so much eagerness, and at so much risk, by myself. 
It was no feeling of envy. Cod knows’; but it a]>i)eared to 
me as if every one in the world was to be made hapjiy ex¬ 
cept myself. Rut I had more to bear up against. 

When I had quitted for Ireland, it was still supposed 
that 1 was a young man of large fortune—the truth had 
not been told. 1 had acceded to Mr. Masterton’s sugges¬ 
tions, that 1 was no longer to appear under false colours, 
aud had requested Ilarcourt, to whom I made known my 
real condition, that he would every where state.the truth. 
News like this flies like wildfire : there were too many 
whoifiTT^wwaps, when under the patronage of Major Car- 
boimell, and the universal rapture from iny supposed 
wealth, I had treated with hauteur, glad to receive the in- 
lelligence, and spread it far and wide. My inipoxition, as 
they pleased to term it, was xhe theme every party, and 
many were the indigjiafit remarks of tfle ttSl^ agers who had 
so often indirectly proposed to me their daughters; ■wid if 
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tliere was any one more ■Virulent than the rest, I hardly 
need say that it was LaSy iMaelslrom, whoneaily Killed her 
job horses in driving about from one acciuaintaiice to 
another, to represent iny unheard-of atrocily in presuming 
to deceive my iK'tters. Ilarcourt, who had agreed to live 
with me—Ilarcourt, who had jmiised my magnanimity in 
making the'disclosurc—even Ilarcourt fell off; and ahout 
a fortnight after I had arrived in town, told me that not 
finding the lodgings so convenient as his former abode, ho 
intended to return to it. lie took a ffiendly leave ; hut I 
perceived that if we ha|ipened to meet in the streets, he 
often contrived to be looking another way ; Jind at last, a 
slight recognition was all that I received. Satisfied that it 
was intended, 1 no longer noticed him : he followed hut 
the examjile of others. So great was the outcry raised by 
those who hail hojied to have secured me as a good match, 
that any young man of fashion who was seen with me, had, 
by many, his name erased from their visiting lists. This 
decided my fate, and 1 was alone. For some time I bore 
up proudly : 1 returned a glance of defiance, but this could 
not lest. 'J’he treatment of others received a slight check 
front the kindness of Lord Windermejr. who re|)catedly 
asked me to his table; hut 1 jicrceivcd that even there, 
although sullered as*a jirotege of his lordship, any tlpng 
more than common civility was studiously avoided, in order 
that no intimacy might result. Mr. IMasterton, upon whom 
1 occasionally called, saw that I was unwell and unhappy. 
He encouraged me^ but, alas ! a man must he more than 
mortal, who, wiili fine feelings, can enduie the scorn of 
the w'oild. Timothy, poor fellow, who witnessed more of 
my unhap))y state of mipd than any^iody else, offered in 
vain his• consolation. “And this,” thought I, “is the 
reward of virtue ami honesty. Truly, virtue is its own 
reward, for it obtains no other. Asjong^s r'ivas under 
falsi* colours, allowing the world to deceive them-selves, I 
was courted aud flattered. Now that I have thrown off 
the mask, aud put on the raiment o^truth, I am a despised, 
mi.serable being. Y^s; but i*s not this my own fault 
Did I not, by*i»y own deception, bring all this upon my¬ 
self i -^Vhether unmasked by others, or by myself, is it 
a 3 
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not equally true that 1 liavc been playiiip; false, and am 
now punished for it ? AVhat do the world care for your 
having returned to truth ? You have offended by deceiving 
them, and that is an offence which your repentance will 
not extenuate.” It was but too true, 1 had brought it all 
on myself, and this reflection increased my misery. For 
my dishonesty, 1 had been justly and severely punished : 
whether 1 was ever to be rewarded for my subsequent 
honesty still remained lo be proved ; but I knew very well 
that most people would have written off’such a reward as 
a bad debt. 

Once 1 consulted with Mr. lilasterton as to the chance 
of there being any information lelative to my birth in the 
packet left in the chaige of Mr. Ccqihagus. “ 1 have been 
thinking over it, my dear Newlaiid,” said he, “ and I wish 
I could give you any hopes, but I cannot. Having suc¬ 
ceeded with regard to your little protege, you arc now so 
sanguine with lespect to yourself, that a trifle light as air 
is magnified, as the jioel says, ‘inlo confirmation strong as 
holy writ.’ Now, consider, somebody calls at the Found¬ 
ling to ask after you—which 1 acknowledge to lie a satis¬ 
factory point—his name is taken down by an illiterate 
brute, as Herbennon ; but how you can decide upon the 
real name, and assume it is I)e Beiiyon, is really more than 
I can imagine, allowing every scope to fancy. It is in the 
first instance, therefore, you arc at fault, as there are many 
other names which may have been given by the party who 
called ; nay, more, is it at all certain, that the ])arty, in a 
case like this, would give his real name? Bet us follow 
it up. Allowing the name to have been I)e Benyon, you 
discover that one brother is not married, and that there 
arc some papers bi longing to him in the possession of an 
old woman who dies ; and upon these slight grounds what 
wouliT^otf attempt to establish? that because that person 
was known not to have married, therefore he van mamed 
(for-you are stated to have been born in wetUock); and 
because there is a pad ct of papers belonging to him in the 
possession of another party, that thi^pq<;l^et of papers must 
refer to you. Doryou not perceive how 'you are led away 
by your excited feelings on the subject ?” 
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I could not deny that'Mr. Masterlon’s aiguments had 
demolished the whole fahric which 1 had built up. ‘‘You 
are ri"ht, sir,” replied I inouinfully. “ I wish I were 
dead.” 

” Never sjieak in that way, Mr. Newland, hefoie me,” 
replied the old Uweer in au angry tone, “without you 
wish to forfeit my good opinion.” 

“ I heg your iiardoii, sir ; hut 1 am most miserable. 1 
am avoided by all who know me—thrown out of .all so- 
cipty — I have not a parent or a relative. Isolated being 
as I am, what have 1 to live for.?” 

“ My dear fellow, you ‘are not twenty-three years of 
age,” replied Mr. Masterton, “and you have made two 
sincere friends, both ])owerful in their own way. 1 mean 
Lord W'indermear and myi-elf: and you have had the 
jdeasure of making otheis happy. Believe me, that is 
mucii to have aeeomphshed at so eaily an age. You Iiave 
much to live for — live to gain more friends—live to gain 
reputation — live to do good—to he giateful for the laniefits 
you have recii' ed, and to lie humble when chastened by 
Providence. You have yet to learn w here, and only where, 
true' happiness is to be found. Sinee ytiu aie so much out 
of spirits, go down to Lady de C lare’s, see her happiness, 
and that of her little'girl ; and then, when you lefleet that 
it was your own work, you w'ill hardly say that you have 
lived in vain.” 1 was too much overpowered to speak. 
After a pause, Mr. Masterton continued, “ M'hen did you 
see them last ?” 

“ I have never seen tn<;in, sir, since X was with you at 
tlieir meeting.’’ 

“ M'hat! have you not called—nov nearly two mouths ? 
.T.iphet, jojt are wrong: they will be hurt at your neglect 
and want of kindness. Have you written or heard from 
them ? ” 

V 1 have received one or tw'O pressing inviiauous, sir , 
but 1 have not been in a state of mjnd to avail inyielf of 
their politeness.” 

“ Politeness ! yoy are wrong — all wrong, Japhet. • 
Your mind fs»c.ankered, or you n'evtr would have used 
that te^ni. I thought you wore composed of better mate* 

' B 4 
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rials ; but it appears,, that although you can sail with a 
fair wind, you cannot buffet against an adverse gale. 
Because you are no longer fooled and flattered by the inte- 
terested and the designing, like many others you have 
quarrelled with the world. Is it not so ? ” 

“ IVrhaijs you are right, sir.” 

“ 1 know that 1 am right, and that you ’are wrong. 
Now I shall be seriously displeased if you do not go down 
and see Lady de Olare and her daughter, as soon as you 
can. ” 

“ I will obey your orders, sir. ” 

“ My wishes, .Taphet, not my orders. Let me see you 
when you return. Vou must no longer he idle. Consider, 
that you are about to recommence your career in lifl' ; 
that hitherto you have pursued the wrong path, from which 
you have nobly returned. You must prepare for exertions, 
and learn to trust to (lod and a good conscience. Lord 
Al’indermear and 1 had a long conversation relative to you 
yesterday evening; and when you come back, 1 will de¬ 
tail to you what are our views respecting your future ad¬ 
vantage.” 


.CHAPTER XXVIII 

A srw rn\KACTF.a APrf.Ans, cut sot a veuv amiabck onf; but i 

ATTACH MVSS.l.F TO HIM, AS IIBOUNJSU MEN CATCH .AT sTKAWS. 

I TOOK my leave, more composed in mind, and the next 
day {—.AT-'iC down to Lady de (flare’s. I was kindly re¬ 
ceived, more thSn kindly, 1 was affectionately and parentally 
received by the mother, and by Cecilia as a dear brother j 
but they perceived my melancboly, and when they liad up¬ 
braided me for my lodg nsglect, they inquired thlj%‘«use. 
As 1 had already made Lady de Clapfc aoqj^inted with iny 
previous history, f had no secrets; in fact, it was aeon- 
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Bolalion to confide my griefs to them. Lord Windermear 
was too muoh above ine«— Mr. Mastertoii was too maltcr- 
of-faet — Timothy was too inferior—and they were all 
men ; but tlie kind soothing of a woman was peeuliarly 
grateful, and after a sojourn of tlirce days, I took my leave, 
with iny ..lind much less dei)rosscd than wdicn I at rived. 

On my return, 1 called upon Mr. Masterton, who stated 
to me that Lord tVindernjcar was anxious to .serve me, 
and that he would exert his interest in any way which 
might be most congenial to my feelings ; that he would jiro- 
cure me a commission in the army, or a writership to India ; 
or, if I ])referred it, 1 might study the law under the aus¬ 
pices of Mr. Masterton. If none of these propositions 
suited me, I might state wliat would he])refencd, and that, 
as far as his interest and pecuniary assistance could avail, I 
might dejtend on it. “ So now, Japhet, you may go home 
and reflect seriously upon these offers; and when you have 
made up your mind what course you will steer, you have 
only to let me know.” 

1 rctuined my thanks to Mr. Masterton, and begged 
that he would convey my grateful acknowledgments to 
his Jordship. As I walked home, I met a (iaptain At¬ 
kinson, a man of very doubtful character, whom, by the 
a<lvice of tiarhoitnell, I had always ke])t at a distance. He 
had lost a large fortune by gambling, and having been 
l>igeont'il, had, as is usual, ended by becoming a roo/r. He 
was a fashionable, well-looking man, of good family, suf¬ 
fered in society, for he had found out that it was necessary 
to hold his positioif by main force. He Was ^ noted duel¬ 
list, had killed his three or4bnr men, and a cut direct from 
any person was,^%th him, sufficient gioumls for sending a 
frieml. Every body was civil to him, because no one 
wished to tpiarrel with him. 

“ My dear Mr. Newland,” said he, offering his hand, 
“ I am ilelighted to see ^ou ; 1 have liearAat the clubs of 
yovTr misfortune, and there were some free remarks made 
by some. I have great pleasure in saying that 1 put an im^ 
tnediate stop to them, by telling |^iem that, if they were repeat¬ 
ed in my prcs^nc'', I rkould consider ij as a personal quarrel.” 

Three inontTis before, had 1 met Captain Atkinson, I 
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should have returned hi.s bow with studied politeness, and 
liavc left him; l)ut how ehiinged weie my feelings! I 
took his haml, .and shook it warmly. 

“ IMy dear sir," replied 1, “ I am very much obliged for 
your kind and consideiate eonduet ; there are more who 
are inclined to calumniate than to defend.” 

“• And .always vill be in this world, Mr. Nywland ; hut 
1 have a fellow feeling. I recollect lunv 1 was received 
and flattered when 1 was introduced as a young man of 
fortune, and how I was deserted and neglected when I was 
cleaned out. 1 know now u-hy they are so civil to me, aiid 
1 value their civility at just as,much as it is worth. M ill 
you accejit my arm : — I am going your way.” 

I could not refuse ; but J coloured when I took it, for I 
felt that I w.is not adding to my reputation by being seen 
in his company ; and still 1 felt, that although not adding 
to my rcimtation, 1 was less likely to receive insult, and 
that the same cause which induced them to he civil to him, 
would jierhaps ojierate when they found me allied with 
him. “ lie it so,” thought I, ‘‘ 1 will, if possible, extort 
politeness.” 

ire were Etrolling down llond Street, when w'e met a 
young man, well known in the fashionalJe circles, who 
had dropped my aci|uaintance, after having been formerly 
most pressing to obtain it. Atkinson faceil him. “ (Jood 
morning, .Mr. O.vherry.” 

“ (iood morning, (laptain Atkinson,” replied Mr. Oxherry. 

“ 1 thought you knew my friend Mr. Newland ? ” ob¬ 
served Atkinson, rather fiercely. 

“Oh! really — 1 (piite—1 iieg pardon. Good morning, 
Mr. Newland; you have been long absent. I did not see 
you at Lady Maelstrom's last night.” 

“ No,” replied I, carelessly, “ nor will you ever. M''hen 
you her ladyship, ask her, with my compliments, 

whether she has had'another fainting fit.” 

“ 1 shall certainly have great pleasure in carrying your 
mcRs.age, Mr. Newland — good morning.” 

“ That fool,” observed \lkinson, “ will now run all 
over town, and you w'll see the coiist^^ueivce- ” 

M^e met one or ^wo others, and to them Atkinson put 
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tlic same question, “ I tlifiuglit you knew my fiiend Mr. 
‘Ncwland?” At last, just as we ariived at ray own house 
in St. James’s Street, who should we meet but llarcourt. 
llarcourt immediately perceived me, and hoived low as he 
passed on, so that his bow would have served for both ; 
hut Atkinson sto])i)e(l. “ I must beg your pardon, Ilar- 
eourt, for dttaining you a moment, but what are the odds 
upon the Vestris colt for the Derby ?” 

“ Upon my word, (laptaiii Atkinson, T was told, but I 
ha,ve forgotten.” 

“ \'our memory apiiears bad, for you have also forgotten 
your old friend, Mr. Nev/lmnl.'’ 

“ 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Xewland.” 

“ 'J'herc is no occasion to beg my jiardon, Mr. Tlar- 
court,” intetrnptcd I; “ for I tell you jdainly, that 1 
ilespise you too much to ever wish to be acquainted with 
you. Von will oblige me, sir, by never presuming to touch 
your hat, or otherwise notice me.” 

llarcourt coloured, and started back. “ Such language, 
Mr. Ncwland-” 

“ Is what you deserve : ask your own conscience. 
Leave ns, sir;” and 1 walkeil on with Captain Atkinson. 

“ Von have done well, Ncwland,” oh.seivcd Atkinson : 
“ he cannot submit to that language, for he know.s that 1 
have heard it. A meeting you will of course have no ob¬ 
jection to. It will be of immense advantage to you.” 

“^Noiie whatever,” replied 1 ; “ for if theie is any one 
man who deserves ^o be punished for his. conduct towards 
me, it is llarcourt. brill^you come up, Ca]>tain .Atkin¬ 
son, and, if not better engaged, take a quiet dinner and a 
bottle of wine with me ? " ^ 

Our conversation during dinner was desultory ; but after 
the first bottle, Atkinson became communicative, and his 
history not only made me feel better inclined twwaids him, 
but afforded me another instance, as tvell as Carbonncll's, 
how ofteti it is that those who would have done well are 
first plundercil, ami then driven* to desperation by thfc 
heartlessness of the world, '/he cases, however, had this 
dillerence, tWhXku-bonncll htid alifay#! contrived to keep 
his.reputatijju above water, while that of -Atkinson was 
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gone, and never to he re-e.stahlishcd. We had just finished 
our wine when a note was l)rought from llarcourt, inform¬ 
ing me that he should send a friend tiie next morning for 
an explanation of my conduct. 1 handed it over to At¬ 
kinson. “ J[y dear sir, 1 am at your siTvice,’’ replied he, 
“ witiiout you have any hody among your acquaintances 
whom you may prefer.” 

Tliank you,” replied I, “ flaptain Atkinson : it cannot 
be in tater hands.” 

“ That is scttle<I, then ; and now where shall we go ? ” 

“ ATherever you please.” 

“ Then 1 sliall try if I can win a little money to-night: 
if you come you need not play — you can look on. It will 
serve to divert your thoughts, at all events.” 

I felt so anxious to avoid reflection, that I immediately 
accepted his offer ; and, in a few minutes, we were in the 
well-lighted room, and in front of the rouge, et noir table, 
covered with gold and hank notes. Alkitison did not com¬ 
mence his phy immediately, hut pricke<l the chances on a 
card as they ran. After half an hour he laid down his 
stakes, and was fortunate. I could no longer withstand 
the temptation, aiul I hacked him ; in less than an hour 
we both had won considerably. 

“ That is enough,” said he to me, sweeping up his 
money ; “we must not try the slippery dame too lojig.” 

1 followed his exam[)le, and shortly afterwards we 
quitted the house. “ 1 will walk home with you. Now- 
land : never, if you can help it, especially if you have been 
a winner, leave a gaming house, alone.” 

froing home, I asked Atkinson if he would come up; 
he did so, and then we examined our winnings. “ 1 know 
mine,” replied he, “within twenty ppunds, for T always 
leave off at a certain point. 1 have three hundred pounds, 
and something tjiore.” 

He had won three hundred and twenty-five pouiids. 
I had won ninety pounds. As we sat over a glass of 
brandy and water, 1 inquired whether he was always for¬ 
tunate. “ No, of course J am not„” replied Atkinson ; 
“ but on the whole, in the course of the yeai, l am a winner 
of sufficient to support myself.”- ‘ 
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“Is there any rule by Vliich people arc guiileil who 
play ? I observed many of those who were seated pricking 
the chances with great care^ and then staking their money 
at intervals.” 

“ Jiouj/e cl noir 1 believe to be the fairest of all games," 
replied Atkinson ; “ but where there is a per centage inva¬ 
riably in favour of the bank, althougli one may viin and 
another lose, still the jiiotits must lx; in faiour of the bank. 
If a man were to play all the year round, he would lose the 
national debt in the end. As for martinf!;alcs, and all those 
calculations, W'hicli )ou obseived them so busy uilh, they 
are all uselc.ss. I have tiicd every thing, and iln-io is only 
one chance of success, but then you must not be a yatublcr.’' 

“ Not a gambler t ” 

“ No ; you must not bo carrieil away by the excitement 
of the game, or you will infallibly lose. You imnst have a 
strength of mind which few have, or you will be soon 
cleaned out.” 

“ But you say that you win on the whole: have you no 
rule to guide you ? ” 

‘‘Yes, I liave: strange as the cbances are, I have been 
so aceustmned to them, tlnat 1 generally put down my stake 
right: when 1 am once in a run of luck, I have a method 
of my own, but what It is I cannot tell; oidy this 1 know, 
that if I depart from it, 1 always lose my monev. But 
that is what you may call good luck, or what you please— 
It IS not a rule." 

“ B'here, then, are your rules .1*’' 

“ Simply tlu w two. The first it is not difficult to adhere 
to: I make a rule never to lose but a certain sum if 1 am 
unlucky when I commence — say twenty stakes, whatever 
may be the gniount of the stake that you play. This rule 
is easily adheied to, by not taking more money w'ith you; 
and I am not one of those Jo whom the croujvienvjr porters 
will iend money. The second rule is the most difficult, 
and decides whether y ou are a gambler or not. I make a 
rule always to leave off when 1 have*won a certain sum — ‘ 
or even before, if the chances o# my game fluctuate. There 
is the difficulty :> it appears very fooHsl^ not to follow up 
luck^ bat the fact is, fortune is so capricious, that if you 
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trust lier more than an hour, sf,e will desert you. Tiiis is 
my mode of jday, ami wiih me it answers; hut it does not 
follow that it would answer with another. Hut it is very 
late, or rather, very early — ] wish you a good night.” 


CHAPTKR XXIX. 

t 

JlirOMK IRXKriPAL INSTFAt) Ol- <•! CONIJ IS A DUKT., AND UIsK MV 
OU N AM) A NO I ill k’s Mil, MY OWN AND OTIll US IJAJ'l IM -..S A M> 
I'l A(’l- Ol- SUM), 151 ( VUSi- 1 II \M in LN 1*1' MSHl !) Ab 1 1»1 •»! R\ 1 M. 

Arntn (laptain Atkinson had left me, I stated to 'I'iinolhy 
what h.ad )iassed. “And do tou think you will have to 
tight a duel, sir ?” cried Timothy with alarm. 

“ 'I'here is i.o doubt of it," reidied 1. 

“ Von iieccr will liiid your fjtlier, sir, if you go on this 
way,” said Tiuiotliy, as if to diveit my attention fioiii such 
a jinrpose. 

“ Not in this woild, perh.T]is, Tiat ; peihajis I may he 
sent the light load by a hiillet, and liml him in tlie ne\t.'’ 

“ l>o you think your father, it dead, has gone to heaven ?" 

'• ] hope so, Timothy.” 

“ Then wliat ehanee have you of meeting him. if you 
go out of the world attempting the life of yoiir old friend ?” 

“That is what yon eall a fa.ser, my dear Tmiothy, hut 
I eamiot help myself: this I can safely say, that 1 have 
110 animosity agatiisl Mr. llaieonrt —at least, nqtsullicieiit 
to ha'e any widi to take away his life.” 

“ U’el!, •hat's soineihiiig, to he sine; hut do you know, 
Japhet, I'm litit ipiite sure you hit the light road when 
yon set up for a geiitleinaii.” 

“ iNo, Timothy, "iio man can he in the right road who 
deceives; 1 have been al.'i wrong; and 1 am afraid Iain 
going from worse to “worse: hut I ttimio^ t ypralise, I must 
go to sleep, and forget ciery thing, if I can.” 
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The next morninp;, abgut eleven o'clock, a IMr. Cofgrave 
callctl upon me on tlie i)art of klarcourt. I referred him 
to Captain Atkinson, and he honed and quitted tlie room. 
Captain Atkinson soon called: he hail remained at home 
ex))ecting the message, and had made every arrangemenl 
with the second. He stayed with me the whole day. 'I’he 
inajoi’s jiistols wen* examined and approved of. Al e dined, 
drank freely, and he afterwards jiroposed that 1 should 
aceoin]iany him to one of the hells, aj they are called. 
'J'his 1 refused, as 1 had some arrangements to tnake; and 
as soon as he was gone 1 sent for Timothy. 

“ 'I'im,” said I, “ if I sliTmld 1 h“ unlucky to-nimrow', 
you are my executor and residiiaiy legatee. Aly will was 
made when in Dublin, and is in the chaige of Air. Co- 
phagus.” 

“Japhet, 1 hope you will allow me one f.tvnnr, which 
is, to go to the giound with you. 1 had rather he there 
than remain here m .suspense.” 

“ Of course, my dear fellow, if you wish it,” replied I ; 
‘‘ hut 1 must go to bed, as 1 am to he called at four o’clock 
— so let’s have no sentimentalising or sermonising. Good 
night,’God bless you.'’ • 

I was, at that time, jn a state of mind which made me 
reckless of life or of consequences ; stung by the treatment 
which 1 leceived, mad with the world’s contumely, 1 was 
dc.sperate. True it was, as Mr. Masterloii s.iid, 1 had not 
courage to bullet against an adveise g.de. Timothy did 
not go to bed. and at«four o’eloik was at my side. 1 rose, 
drissed myself with the gieat»st care, and was soon joined 
by (faptain Atkinson. AVe then set off in a hackney-coach 
to the same spot to which 1 had, but a Jew months before, 
driven with* poor Caibonnell. llis memory and his death 
came like a cloud over niy mind,but it was but for a moment. 
I cared little for life. Ilafcourt and his se^oiui were on 
the gtPund a few minutes before us. Kach party saluteil 
politely, and the seconds jirocecded to business. We fined, 
and Harcourt fell, with a bullet ab.i4e his knee. I went 
up to him, and he extigtiled hisliand.^ “ Nevvland,’’ said 
he, “ I have dffiefved this. I was a colvard, in the first 
placCf* to'deseW you as 1 did—and a coward, in the 
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second, to fire at a man whom I had injured. Gentlemen,” 
continued he, appealinf; to the seconds, “recollect, I, be¬ 
fore you, acquit Mr. Newland of all blame, and desiie, if 
any further accident should happen to me, that my rela¬ 
tions will take no stejis whatever against him.’’ 

Harcourt was very pale, and bleeding fast. Without 
any answer 1 examined the wound, and found, by the 
colour of the blood, and its gushing, that an artery had 
been divided. My professional knowledge saved his life. 
I compressed the artery, wliile I gave tlirectums to. the 
others. A handkerchief was tied tight round his thigh, 
above the wound — a rouiui stone selected, and jilaeed 
under the handkerchief, in the femoral groove, and the 
ramrod of one of the pistols then made use of as a winch, 
until the whole actid as a tourniquet. 1 removed my 
thumbs, found that the hemorrhage was stopped, and then 
directerl that he should be taken home on a door, and sur¬ 
gical assistance immediately sent for. 

“ You appear to understand these things, sir,” said Mr. 
Cotgrave. 'I'ell me, is there any danger ? ’ 

“ He must suffer amimtaiion,” replied 1, in a low voice, 
so that Harcourt could not hear me. ‘‘ Pray watch the 
tourniquet carefully as he is taken home, for should it slip 
it will be fatal.” 

I then bowed to Mr. Cotgrave, and, followed by Captain 
Atkinson, stepped into the hackney-co.ach and drove home, 
“ I will leave you now, Newland,” s.aid Captain Atkinson : 
“ it is necessary that 1 talk this matfer over, so that it is 
properly explained.” 

I thanked Captain Atkinson for his services, and was 
left alone; for I had sent 'Pimothy to ascertain if Harcourt 
had arrived safe at his lodgings. Never du' i feel more 
miserable; my anxiety for Harcourt was indescribable; true, 
he had not mated, me W'ell, but 1 thought of liis venerable 
father, who pressed my hand so warmly wlion 1 his 
hospitable roof—,of his lovely sisters, and tlie kindness 
and affection wliich rhey Iiad sliowii towards me, and our 
extreme intimacy. I tnought of the pain wliich the 
intelligence woultk give tlicm, and their iudlgnation towards 
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me, when their brother^first made his appearance at his 
father’s house, mutilated ; and were he to die — good 
(iod! I was maddened at the idea. I had now undone 
the little good 1 had been able to do. If 1 had made Kleta 
and her mother happy, had I not plunged another family 
into misery ? 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THIS IS A STUASOE WORI.D ; I AM CUT BY A MAN OP NO OHAKACTEB, 
BECAUSE HE IS EEAKFUl. THAT I SHOULD INJURE HIS CHARACTER. 

Timothy returned, and brought me consolation—the 
bleeding had not re-commenced, and llarcourt was in 
tolerable spirits. An eminent surgeon had been sent for. 
“ Go again, my dear Timothy, and as you are intimate 
with’ Ilarcourt’s servant, you will be abje to find out what 
they are about." 

Timothy departed* and was absent about an hour, dur¬ 
ing which 1 lay oii the sofa, and groaned with anguish. 
When he returned, 1 knew by his face that his intelligence 
was favourable. 

“ All’s light,’’^ried Timothy; ‘‘no .amjiutation after 
all. It was only one of ^hc smaller arteries which was 
severed, and they have taken it uji.” 

1 sprang up from the sofa and e^ibraced Timothy, so 
happy wit* I with the intelligence, and then I sat down 
again, and cried like-a child. At last I became more com¬ 
posed. I had asked Captain Atkinson to, diftewith me, 
atn?was very glad when he came. He confirmed Timothy’s 
report, and 1 was so overjoyed, that I sat late at dinner, 
drinking very freely, and when he-again proposed that we 
should go to the rouyg et noir tfble, I did not refuse— on the 
contrary, flufliefl with wine, 1 was anki«us to go, and took all 
tha«money that I had with me. On our arrival Atkinson 
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played, but finding that he was not fortunate, he very soon 
left oftl As ] had followed his game, I also had lost con¬ 
siderably, and he entreated me not to play any more — 
but I was a gamester, it a])peared, and I would not pay 
attention to him, and did not quit the table until I had 
lost every shilling in my pocket. 1 left the house in no 
very good humour, and Atkinson, who had waited for me, 
accompanied me home. 

“ Ncwland,” said he, “ I don’t know what you may 
think of me — you may have heard that I’m a roue, Ike. 
&c. &c., but this 1 always do, which is, caution those who 
are gamesters from their hearts. 1 have watched you to¬ 
night, and I tell you, that you will he ruined if you con¬ 
tinue to frequent that table. You have no command over 
yourself. 1 do not know what your means may be, but 
this I do know, that if you were a Creesus, you would he 
a beggar. 1 cared nothing for you while you were the 
Mr. Newland, the^ admired, and leader of the fashion ; 
but I felt for you'when I heard that you were scouted 
from society, merely because it was found out that you 
were not so rich as you were supposed to be. 1 had a 
fellow feeling, as told you. 1 did not make your ac¬ 
quaintance to win your money — 1 can win as much as I 
wish from the scoundrels who keep the tables, or from 
those who would not scruple to plunder others ; and 1 now 
entreat you not to return to that place — and am sorry, 
very sorry, that ever 1 took you there. To me, the excite¬ 
ment is nothing— to you it is ovcrpoHJcring. You are a 
gamester, or rather, you have it 'n your disposition. 'Take, 
therefoie, the advice of a fiiend, if I may so call myself, 
and do not go theie again. 1 hope you are not seriously 
incotivenieuced by what you have lost .to-night.” ' 

” Not the least,” rc|)lied I. “ It was ready money. 1 
thank you lor ywur advice, and will follow it. 1 have been 
a fool to-night, and one folly is sufficient.” *' 

Atkinson then left me. 1 had lost about two hundred 
and fifty pounds, which included my winnings of the night 
before. I was annoyed at it, but 1 thought of Ilarcourt’s 
safety, and felt indifferent. I’lic rcadet 'riiay recollect, 
tliat I had three thousand pounds, which Mr. Mastecton 
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had offered to put out ^t mortgage for me, but until he 
could find an opportunity, by his advice 1 had bought stuck 
in the tiiree per cents. Since that time he had not suc¬ 
ceeded, as mortgages in general are for larger sums, and it 
had therefore remained. My rents were not yet due, and 
I was obliged to have recourse to this money. I therefore 
went into tile city, and ordered the broker to sell out two 
hundred pounds, intending to replace it as soon as I could 
— for 1 would not have liked that Mj. Masterton should 
ha.ve known that 1 had lost money by gambling. IV^lien I 
returned from the city, I found (iaptain Atkinson in my 
apartments, waiting for me.* 

“ Harcourt is doing well, and you are not doing badly. 
I have let all the world know that you intend to call out 
whoever presumes to treat you ivith indifference.” 

“ The devil you have ! but that is a threat which may 
easier be made than followed up by deeds.” 

“ Shoot two or three more,” rejilied Atkinson, coolly, 
'‘and then, depend upon it, you’ll have it all your own 
way. As it is, I acknowledge there has been some show 
of resistance, and they talk of making a resolution not to 
meet’you, oti the score of your being an impostor.” 

“ And a very plausible reason, too,” replied 1 ; “ nor do 
I think 1 have any right — I am sure I have no intention 
of doing as you propose. Surely, people have a right to 
choose their acquaintance, and to cut me, if they tliink 1 
have done wrong. I am afraid. Captain Atkitison, you 
have mistaken me; have punished Harcourt for his con¬ 
duct towards me--he desersred punishment. 1 had claims 
on him; but 1 have not upon the hundreds, whom, when 
in the zenith of my popularity, I myself, perhaps, was not 
over courteous to. 1, cannot run the muck which you pro. 
pose, nor do 1 consider that I shall help my character by 
so doing. I may become’notorious, but certainly, I shall 
not'iJbtain that species of notoriety which will be of service 
to me. Ko, no; I have done too much, I may say, al-. 
ready ; and, although not so much to blame as the world 
imagines, yet my own»conscience tells me, that by allowing 
it to suppose diaf I was what I was no,t* I have, to say the 
leastybeelTa party to the fraud, and must take the conse- 

. s a 
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qucnce. My situation now is very unpleasant, and I ought 
to retire, ami, if possible, re.ajipear with real claims upon 
the public favour. 1 have still friends, thank (lod! and 
influential friends. ] .mi offered a writership in India — 
a commission in the army—or to study the law. Will 
you favour me with your opinion ? ” 

“You pay me a compliment by asking my'advice. A 
writership in India is fourteen years' transportation, re. 
tnrtiing with plenty to live on, but no health to enjoy it. 
In the army you mi|'hl do well, and, moreover, as an officer 
in the army, none dare refuse to go out with you. At the 
S'lme time, under your jieculiaf circumstances, 1 think if 
you weie in a crack regiment, you would, in all prohability, 
have to fight one half the mess, and be put in Coventry by 
the otlu r. Vou must then exchange on half-pay, and your 
commission would lie a great lielp to you. As for the law 
— I’d sooner see a brother of mine in his coffin. There, 
you have my opinion.” 

“ Not a veiy encouraging one, at all events,” replied 1, 
laughing ; “ but there is much truth in your observations. 
To India I will not go, as it will interfere with the great 
object of my existence.” 

“ And piay, if it be no secret, may I ask what that is?” 

“ To find out who in tiii/ father.” 

(.'aptain Atkinson lookeil very hard at me. “ I more 
than onte,” .saiil he, “ have thought you a little cracked, 
hot now 1 perceive you are jjiorf—downright mad: don’t 
lie angry, 1 couldn't help saying so, and if you wish me to 
give you satisfaction, 1 shall rrost unwillingly oblige you.” 

'• No, no, Atkinson, I believe you aie not very far 
wioiig, and I forgiv- you—but to proceed. The army, 
as you say, will give me a position in society, from my 
profession being that of a gentleman; but, as J do not wisli 
to take the ad antage which you have suggested from the 
position, I shrink fiom putting myself into one which ..lay 
.leail to much mortification. As for the law, although I do 
not exactly agree with' you in your abhorrence of the pro¬ 
fession, yet I must say, that I do net like the idea. 1 have 
been rendered uiiut for it by my life u]^ th the present. 
But I am permitted to select any other.” ‘ •*. 
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“ Without wishing to ]5ry into your affairs, have you 
sufficient to live upon 

“ Yes, in a moilerate way; about a younger brother’s 
portion, which will just keep me in gloves, cigars, and eau 
de cologne.” 

“ Then take my advice and be nothing. The only dif¬ 
ference I can see between a gentleman and any body else, is 
that one is idle and the other works hard. One is a useless, 
and the other a useful, member of society. Such is the 
absurdity of the opinions of the world.'’ 

Yes, 1 agree with you, and would prefer being a gen. 
tleinan in that respect, and do nothing, it they would admit 
me in every other; but that they will not do. 1 am in an 
unfortunate position.” 

And will be until your feelings become blunted as 
mine have been,” replied Atkinson. “ Had you acquiesced 
in my proposal you would have done belter. As it is, 1 
can be of no use to you; nay, without intending an affiont, 
I do not know if we ought to Ik; seen together, for your 
decision not to fight your wav is rather awkward, as 1 can¬ 
not back one with my support who will not do credit to it. 
Do hot be angry at what 1 say ; you arj; your own master, 
and have a right to decide for yourself. I f you think your¬ 
self not so wholly lolit as to be able eventually to recover 
yourself by other means, I do not blame you, as I know it 
is only from an error in judgment, and not from want of 
courage.” 

At present 1 ^n, I acknowledge, lost, Captain Atkin¬ 
son ; but if I succeed in funding my father -” 

“ Good morning, Newland, good morning,” replied he, 
hastily. “ 1 see how it is ; of course we shall be civil to 
each otliui: when we meet, for I wish you well, but we 
must not be seen together, or you may inj ure my character.” 

“ Injure your characlar. Captain AtkinjoiK ’’ 

•.“Yes, Mr. Newland, injure my character. I do not 
mean to'say but that there are characters more respectable, 
but 1 have a character which suits^ine, and it has the merit 
of consistency. As you are ndt prepared, as the Americans 
say, to go //». ishok hog, we will part gpod friends, and if I 
htgte s^ any thing to annoy you, I beg your pardon.” 
s 3 
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“Good-by, then, Captain Atkinson; for the kindness 
you have shown me 1 am grateful.” He shook my hand, 
and walked out of the room. “ And for having thus broken 
up our acquaintance, more grateful still,” thought I, as he 
went down stairs. 


END OP rUE SEOONU VOIlfUE. 
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VOLUME THE 'J HlllD. 


(UJAi’TKll I. 


1 rUT My NEW ACQUAINTANCE, JillT III*, COMTANY, EVEN IN SO 

SHOUT A TIME, TROVES MV RUIN NOTWITlISTANllING I PART 

WITH ALL My PROTERTV, I RETAIN MV HONISTV'. 

In the mean time, the particulars of the iluel hail found 
their way into tlie jiapers, with various eonimenis, but none 
of them very flattering to me ; and 1 received a note from 
Mr. Masterton, who, deceived by the representations of that 
rlas& of people who cater for newspapers, and who are but 
too glad to pull, if they jiossibly can, evefy one to their own 
level, strongly auiina«lverted upon my conduct, and pointed 
out the folly of it; adding, that Lord M’indermear wholly 
coincided with him in opinion, and had desired him to ex¬ 
press his displeasure. lie concluded by observing, “ I 
consider this to he the most serious false step which you 
have hitherto madt. Because you have been a party to 
ileceiving the public, and because one individual, who had 
no objection to be intimate with a young man of fashion, 
station, apd affluence, docs not wish'to continue the ac. 
ijuaintance'with one of unknown biith and no fortune, you 
consider yourself justified in taking his liftw njion this 
principle, all society is at an .end, all flistiffetions levelled, 
amTthe rule of the gladiator will only be ovei thrown by the 
stiletto of the assassin.” 

I was but ill prepared to receive fliis letter. 1 had been 
deeply thinkj^g^pon»the kind offersm^Lord 'Windermear, 
and hathjfeR that they would interfere with t\\eprimum mo¬ 
bile af my existence, and I was reflecting by what means I 
s 4 
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could evade their kind intentions, and be at liberty to fol¬ 
low iny own inclinations, when this note arrived. To me 
it appeared to he the height of injustice. 1 had been ar¬ 
raigned and found guilty upon an e.r-parte statement. I 
forgot, at the time, that it was my duty to have immedi¬ 
ately proceeded to Mr. Masterton, and have fully explained 
the facts of the case ; and that, by not having so done, I 
left the natural impression that I had no defence to ofier. 
I forgot all this, still I was my.self to blame — I only saw 
that the letter in itself was unkind and unjust—and my 
ft'eluigs were those of resentment. 'W'hat right have Lord 
Windermear and Jlr. Masterton thus to school and to insult 
me The right of obligations conferred. Hut is not Lord 
tVindermear under obligations to meHave 1 not i)re- 
served his secret Yes ; but how did I obtain possession 
of it15y so doing, I was only making reparation for an 
act of treachery. M'ell, then, at all events, I have a right 
to be independent of them, if I please — any one has a right 
to assert his independence if he chooses. Their offers or 
service only would shackle me, if I accepted of their as¬ 
sistance. I will have none of them. Such were my reflec¬ 
tions; and the reader must ])erceive that 1 was influenced 
by a state of morbid irritability — a sense of abandon¬ 
ment which prostrated me. 1 felt that I was an isolated be¬ 
ing without a tie in the whole world. 1 determined to spurn 
the world as it had spurned me. To Timothy I would hardly 
speak a word. 1 lay with an aching head, aching from 
increased circulation. I was mad, or nearly so. 1 opened 
the case of pistols, and thought of suicide—reflection alone 
restrained me. 1 could not abandon the search aftermyfather. 

Feverish and impatient, 1 wished to walk out, but I 
dared not meet the public eye. I waited till dark, and then 
I sallied forth, hardly knowing where I went. I passed the 
gaming house-“-1 did pass it, but 1 returned and lost every 
shilling; not, however, till the fluctuations of the game 
had persuaded me, that had 1 had more money to carry it 
on, I should have won. , 

I went to bed, but not to sleep ; !■ thought of how I had 
been caressed and admired, when I was suppost.’.to be rich. 
Of what use then was the money I possessed ? Litflo or 
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none. I made up my jnind that I would eitlier gain a 
fortune, or lose that which I had. The next morning 1 
went into the city, and sold out all the remaining stock. 
'I'o Timothy I had not communicated my intentions. I 
studiously avoided speaking to him : he felt hurt at my 
conduct, 1 perceived, but I was afraid of his advice and 
expostulation. 

At night-fall I returned to the hell — played with va¬ 
rious success ; at one time was a wiiinei; of three times my 
cajjital, and 1 cmled at last with my pockets being empty. 
I was ijjdilii rcnt when it was all gone, although in tlie 
highest state of excitementVliilo the chances were turn- 
itig up. 

Tile next day T went to a house-agent, and stated my 
wish to sell 'my house, for I was resolved to try fortune 
to tb.' last. The .agent undertook to find a ready purchaser, 
and 1 begged an advance, which he made, and continued 
to make, until he had advanced nearly half the vahic. He 
then found a purchaser (hiinself, tis I believe) at two thirds 
of its value. 1 did not In sitate, I had lost every advance, 
one after another, atnl wjis anxious to retrieve my fortune 
or be a beggar. I sigueil the cotiveyanoc and receivetl the 
balance, fifteen hundred anil fifty jiounds, and returned to 
the apartments, no longer mine, about an hour before din¬ 
ner. I called Timothy, and ascertiiining the amount of 
bills due, gave him fifty pounds, which left him about fif¬ 
teen poutifls as a lesidue. I theti sat down to my solitary 
meal, but just .as I»coinmenced 1 heard a dispute in the 
passage. 

“ What is tliiU, Timotny cried I, for I was nervous 
to a degree. ’ , 

“ It's flwt fellow' .Emmanuel, sir, who says that he will 
come u]).” 

“ Yesh, I vill go up, sSr.” 

•*Eet him come, Timothy,” replied T. Accordingly 
Mr. Emmanuel ascended. “ Well, Emmanuel, what do you 
want with me.'’ ” said 1, looking with contempt at the mi¬ 
serable creatuie who,entered alt before, with his Itody bent 
double, aijjdifllisliand lying over his \u*k. 

Vk I v'ash a.little out of breath, Mr. Newland — I vash 
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come to say dat de monish is very scarce — dat I vill ac¬ 
cept your offer, and vill take de hundred pounds and my 
tousand which I have lent you. You too mush gentleman 
not to help a poor old man, ven he ish in distress.” 

“ Rather say, Mr. Emmanuel, that you have heard that 
I have not ten thousand pounds per annum, and that you 
are afraid that you have lost your money.” 

“ Loshe my monish ! — no — loshe my tousand pound ! 
Did you not say, dat you would ])ay it back to me, and 
give me hundred jtounds for my trouble ; dat vash de last 
arrangement.” , 

“ Yes, but you refused to take it, so it is not my fault. 
You must now stick to the first, which is to receive fifteen 
hundred pounds when I come into my fortune.” 

“ Your fortune, but you av no fortune.” 

“ I am afraid not; and recollect, Mr. Emmanuel, that I 
never told you that I had.” 

“ Vill you pay me my monish, Mr. Newland, or vill you 
go to prisoti ? ■’ 

“ You can’t put me in prison for an agreement,” re¬ 
plied 1. 

“ No ; but I can prosecute you for a swindler.” 

“ No, you confounded ohl rascal, you c.amiot; try, and 
do your worst,” cried 1, enraged at the woid swindler. 

“ Veil, Mr. Newland, if-you have not de ten tousand a 
year, you have de house and de monish; you vill not cheat 
a poor man like me.” 

“ I have sold my house.” “ 

“ You have sold de house-•'-den you have neither de 
house or de monish. Oh! my monish, my monish ! Sare, 

Mr. Newland, you are one d-d rascal; ” and the old 

wretch’s frame quivered with emotion ; his hand behind 
his back shaking as much as the other which, in bis rage, 
he shook in my facet 

Enraged myself at being called such an opproblioiis 
term,' I opened the door, twisted him round, and applying 
my foot to a nameless part, he flew out and fell down the 
stairs, at the turning of which he lay, q'roaning in pain. 

“ Mine Got, mine Got, I am muriteretf,’.'wCricd he. 
“ Fader Abraham, receive me.” My rage was appealed. 
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and I turned pale at Uie idea of having killed the poor 
wretch. With the assistance of Timothy, whom 1 sum¬ 
moned, we dragged the old man ui> stairs, and placed him 
in a chair, and found that he was not very much hurt. A 
glass of wine was given to him, and then, as soon as he 
could speak, his ruling passion broke out again. “ Mishter 
Newland — ah, Mish-ter Ncw-land, cannot you give me 
my monish — cannot you give me de tousand pound, with, 
outde interest.^ you are very welcome*to de interest. I 
only lend it to oblige you.” 

“ How can you exjtect a d-d rascal to do any such 

thing ” replied I. 

“ I)-d rascal! Ah ! it vash I who vash a rascal, 

and vash a fool to say the word. Mishter Newland, you 
vash a gentleman, you vill pay me my monish. You vill 
pay me part of my monish. 1 have de agreement in my 
pocket, all ready to give up.” 

“ If 1 have not the money, how can 1 pay you r ” 

“ Fader Abraham, if you have not do monish — you 
must have some monish ; den you will pay me a part. How 
mucli vill you pay me ? ” 

Will you take five hundred pounds, and return the 
agreement? ” 

“ Five hundred pounds—lose half — oh ! IMr, Newland 
— it was all lent in monish, not in goods; you will not 
make me lose so much as dat ? ” 

‘‘ I’m not sure that I will give you five hundred poundc ; 
your bond is not wwth two-pence, and you know it.” 

“ Your honour, Mishter‘Newland, is worth more dan 
ten tousand pounds : but if you have not de monish, den 
you shall pay me de five hundred pounds which you ofibr, 
and I will give up dc paper.” 

“ 1 never offered five hundred pounds.” _ 

“ Not offer; but you mention de sums daWjuite enough.” 

**^V'ell, then, for five hundred pounds, you will give up 
the paper ? ” _ ‘ • 

Yes; I vash content to los^e alKle rest, to please you.” 

I went to my desk,*and took out .five hundred pounds 
in notes. .«'^ow, there is the money, ^hich you may put 
your*hands oii’when you give up the agreement.” The old 
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man pulled out the agreement and laid it on the table, 
catching up the notes. 1 looked at the paper to sec if it 
was all riglit, and then tore it up. Krarnanuel put the notes, 
with a heavy sigh, into his inside coat pocket, and prepared 
to depart. “ Now, Mr. Emmanuel, 1 will show' that I 
have a little more honour than you think for. This is all 
the money 1 have in the world,” said 1, taking out of my 
desk the remaining thousand pounds, “ and half of it 1 give 
to you, to pay you the whole money which you lent me. 
Here is five hundred pounds more, and now we are quits.” 

The eyes of the old man were fixed upon me in astonish¬ 
ment, and from my face they glanced upon the notes ; he 
could, to use a common expression, neither belieee his eyes 
nor his ears. At last he took the money, again unhiittoiied, 
and pulled out his pocket-book, and with a trembling hand 
stow'cd them away as liefore. 

“ You vash a very odd gentleman, Mishter Newland,” 
said he ; “ you kick me down stairs, and — but dat is 
noting.” 

“ Good-by, Mr. Emmanuel,” said I, “ and let me eat 
my dinner.” 


CHAPTER II. 

I RESOLVE TO BEGIN THE WOELI) AO.VIN, AND TO SEEK MV EORTONE 
IN THE NEXT PATH-1 TAKE LEAVE OF AfcL MV OLD FUIENDS. 

The Jew retired, and I commenced my meal, when the 
door again slowly oi^ned, and Ivli-. Emmanuel crawled up 
to me. 

“ Mishter Newland, I vash beg your pardon, but vill 
you not pajl mo de interest of de monish i* ’’ 

I started up from my chair, with my rattan in my k-,.d. 
“ Begone, you old thief,” cried I; and hardly' were the 
words out of my moutii, before Mr. Emmanuel travelled out 
of the room, and 1 nevet saw hiip afterwards. I was 
pleased with myself for having done this ai.;, of honesty, 
^nd for the first time for a long while I ^te ^y dinner 
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with some zest. After, I liad fliiislied, I took a twenty 
pound note, and laid it in my desk, the remainder of the 
five hundred ])ounds I put in my pocket, to try my last 
chance. In an hour I quitted the hell penniless. ^Vhen 
I returned home 1 had composed myself a little after the 
dreadful excitement which 1 had been under. I felt a 
calm, and a’ dej^iee of negative haiipiness. I knew my 
fate — there was no more susj)ensc. I sat down to reflect 
upon what I should do. I was to copimcnce the world 
again—to siiik down at once into obscurity—into poverty 
— and I felt happy. 1 had severed the link between my¬ 
self and my former conditiJii — 1 was again a beggar, hut 
I was in(l<‘pemlent — and I resohed so to be. 1 s|)oke 
kindly to Timothy, went to bed, and having arrangeil in 
my own mind how 1 should act, 1 fell sound asleep. 

I never slept better, or awoke more refreshed. The 
next morning 1 packed up my jmrtmantcau, taking with 
me only the most necessary articles ; all the details of the 
toilet, further than cleanliness was concerned, 1 abjured. 
When Timothy came in, 1 told him that 1 was going down 
to Lady do Clare's, which 1 intended to do. Poor Timothy 
was overjoyed at the change in my manijer, little thinking 
that he was so soon to lose me—for, reader, 1 had made 
U]) my mind that 1 would try my fortunes alone; and, 
jiainful as I felt woidd be the parting with so valued a 
triend, 1 was determined that I would no longer have even 
his assistance or company. I was determined to forget all 
that had passed, qjid commence the woiJd anew. I sat 
down while Timothy went^iut to take a place in the llich- 
mond coach, and wrote to him the following letter:— 

• 

My Pkaii TiMopitY,—llo not think that I undervalue 
your friendshi]!, or sltall ever forget your regard for me, 
when 1 tell you that we «hall probably ne^'cT meet again. 
Slts«ld fortune favour me, I 'trust we shall — but of that 
there is little prospect. I have lost almost every tiling: 
my money is all gone, my house is;pold, and all is gambled 
away. I leave you,^with onfy my clothes in my port¬ 
manteau tpM Mventy pounds. For’ yourself, there is the 
fuojiturfe, wlpch you must sell, as well as every other ar- 
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tide left behind. It is all yours, and 1 hope you will find 
means to establish yourself in some way. God bless you 
— and believe me always and gratefully yours, 

“■Japhbt Newland.” 

This letter I reserved to put in the post when I quitted 
Uichmond. My next letter was to Mr. Masterton. 

“ Sin,—Your note I received, and I am afraid that 
unwittingly, you have been the occasion of iny present con¬ 
dition. Tliat I did not deserve the language addressed to 
me, you may satisfy yourself by applying to Mr. Ilar- 
court. Driven to desperation, I have lost all I had in the 
world, by adding gaming to my many follies. I now am 
about to seek my fortune, and prosecute my search alter 
my father. You will, therefore, return my most sincere 
acknowledgments to Lord Windermcar, for his kind ofiers 
and intentions, and assure him that rny feelings towards 
him will always be tliose of gratitude and recpcct. For 
yourself, accept my warmest thanks for the friendly advice 
and kind interest which you have shown in my welfare, 
and believe me, when I say, that my earnest prayers shall 
be offered up for your ha])piness. If you can, in any way, 
assist my poor friend, Timothy, who will, 1 have no doubt, 
call upon you in his distress, you will confer an additional 
favour on, 

“ Yours, ever gratefully, 

“ Japhet Neweand.’ 

I scaled this letter, and when Timothy returned, I told 
him that 1 wished him, after my departure, to take it to 
Mr. Mastertoii’s, and not wait for an answer. J ihen, as I 
had an hour to spare, before the coach started, entered into 
a conversaticA' with Timothy. !■ pointed out to him the 
unfortunate condition, in wliich 1 found myself, and<..jAy 
determination to quit the metropolis. 

Timothy agreed with me. “ 1 have seen you so unhappy 
of late—1 may say, so miserable — that I have neither 
eaten nor slept. Indeed, Japhet, 1 have laid tin bed and 
wept, for my happiness depends upon yours, oo where 
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you will, I am ready to fallow and to serve you, and as long 
as 1 sec you comfortable, I care for nothing eUc." 

These words of Timothy almost shook my resolution, 
and 1 was near telling him all; but when 1 recollected, I 
refrained. “ My dear Timothy,” said I, “in this world 
we must expect to meet with a checkered existence; we 
may laugh at one time, but we must cry at others. I 
owe my life to you, and I never shall forget you, wherever 
I may be.” 

“ No,” replied Timothy, “ you are not likely to forget 
one who is hardly an hour out of your sight.” 

“ Very true, Timothy ; But circumstances may occur 
which may separate us.” 

“ I cannot imagine such circumstances, nor do I believe, 
that bad as things may turn out, that they will ever be so 
bad as that. You have your money anti your house; if 
you leave London, you will be able to add to your income 
by letting your own apartments fp-msbed, so we never 
shall want; and we may Ix' very happy running .about the 
world, seeking what we wish to find.” 

My heart smote me when Timothy said this, for I felt, 
by his devotion and fidelity, he had almost the same claim 
to the projierty I jiossessed as myself. He had been my 
partner, playing the inferior game, for the mutual benefit. 
“ But the lime may come, Timothy, when we may find 
ourselves without money, as we were when we first com¬ 
menced our carei'r, and shared three-pence halfpenny each, 
by selling the old wtunan the embrocation.'- 

“ Well, sir, and*let it com#. I should be sorry for you, 
but not for myself,'for then Tim would be of more iin- 
, portance, and more useful,* than as valet with little or 
nothing to fl«.” 

1 mentally exclaimed, “ 1 have, I think I have, been a 
fool, a great fool, but the dfc is cast. I jvill *)w in sorrow, 
and'iifty I reap a harvest in joy. 1 ftel,” thought I (and 
1 did feel), “I feel a delightful conviclion, that we shall. 
meet again, and all this misery of jirting will be but a 
subject of future garrulity.” “ Yes, Tijn," said 1, in a loud 
voice, “ all i’^igflt.” 

“ M’s right, sir; I never thought any thing was wiong, 
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except your annoyance at iieo))le not paying you the at¬ 
tention wliidi they used to tlo, wlien they sui)j>osed you a 
man of ortune.” 

“Very true; and Tim, recollect that if Mr. Masterton 
apeaks to you about me, which he may after J am gone to 
Richmond, you tell him that before I left, I paid that old 
scoundrel Emmanuel every farthing that J hall borrowed of 
him, and you know (and in fact so does Mr. Masterton) 
how if was borrowed.” 

“ M'ell, sir, 1 will, if he does talk to me, but he seldom 
says much to me.” 

“ Rut he may, perhajis, Tfin ; and I wish him to know 
that 1 ha'e paid every debt 1 owe in the world.” 

“ One would think that yon were going to the East 
Indies, instead oi to Richmond, by the way you talk.” 

“ No, Tim ; 1 was oltered a situation in the East 
Indie.s, and 1 refo.sed it; but Mr. Masterton and 1 have 
not been on good tq|jns lately, and 1 wish him to know 
tliat I am out of ilebl. You know, for I told you all that 
passed between Emmanuel and myself, how he accepted five 
hundred pounds, and I paid him the thousand; and I wish 
Mr. Masti-rton aliould know it too, .and he will then be 
better pleased with me.” 

“ Never fear, sir,” said Tim, “ I can tell the whole 
story with flourishes.” 

“ No, 'Tim, nothing but the truth; but it is time I 
should go. Farewell, my dear fellow. May God bless 
you and preseive you.” And, overqonie by my feelings, 
1 dropped my face on Timotky’s shoulder, and wept. 

“ What is the matter What do you mean, Japhet 
Mr. Newland — piviy, sir, whSt is the matter ? ” 

“ Timothy — it is nothing,” replied I, rendvering my¬ 
self, “ but 1 have been ill; nervous lately, as you well 
know, and ’even leaving the list and only friend 1 have, 
I may say for a few'days, annoys and overcomes m*-’'!- 

“ Oh ! sir — dear Japhet, do let us leave this house, 
and sell your furniture, and be off.” 

“ I mean that it shall 'be so. Tipi. God bless you, and 
farewell.” I weift down stairs, the hackneyejoach was at 
the door. Timothy put in my portmanteau, and meunted 
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die box. 1 wrpt hittrrlj/, * Aly readers may despise me, 
but tliey ought not; let them be in my situation, and feel 
that tliey have one sincere faithful friend, and then they 
will know the bitteiness of parting. I recovered myself 
before 1 arrived at the coach, and shaking hands with 
Timothy, I lost sight of him ; for how long, the reader 
will fiiul out'in the sequel of my adventures. 

I arrived at Lady de (Hare’s, and hardly need say that 
I was well received/ They expressed their delight at my 
so soon coming again, and made a hundred inquiries — 
but I was unhappy and melancholy, not at my jirospects, 
for in my infatuation I rejoTced at my anticijiated beggary 
— but 1 wished to communicate with Fleta, for so I still 
call her. Fleta had known my history, for she had been 
present when 1 had related it to her mother, up to the time 
that 1 arrived in London ; further than that she knew 
little. I was determined tliat before 1 quitted she should 
know all. 1 dared not trust the last part to Inr when I 
was present, but 1 resolved that 1 would do it in writing. 

Lady de Clare made no ditliculty whatever of leaving me 
with Fleta. She was novv a beautiful creature, i)f between 
fifteen and sixteen, bursting into womanhood, and lovely 
as the bud of the moss-rose ; and site was jvrecocious be¬ 
yond her years in iidclkr.t. I staid there three days, and 
had frequent opportunities of conversing with her; 1 told 
her that I wished her to be aciinaintcd with my whole life, 
and interrogated her as to what she knew: I carefully 
filled up the chasing until 1 brought it down to the time 
at which 1 placed her in thit arms of her mother. And 
now, Fleta,” said I; •'* you have much more to learn — you 
will learn that much at my departure, I have dedicated 
hours every.night in writing it out ; and, as you will find, 
have analysed my feelings, and have pointed out to you 
where I have been wrong! I have doye itjfiff* my ainuse- 
m«;ty as it may l)e of service even to»a female.” 

On the’ third day 1 took my leave, and requesting the_ 

pony chaise of Lady de Clare, to lake me over to-, 

that 1 might catch tljp first coJeh tliat went westward, for 
I did not ep.w. wfliich ; I put into Flet»’s hands the packet 
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which I had written, containing all that had parsed, and I 
bid her farewell. 

Lady de fdare, may yon he happy,” said 1. “ Fleta 

— Cecilia, I should say. may (iod bless anil preserve you, 
and sometiiiies thinl; of your sincere friend, Japhet New- 
land.” 

“ Really, Mr. Newland,” saiil Lady de Clare, '‘one 
would (liink we were never to see you again.” 

“ 1 hope that will not he the case, Lady de fdare, for 1 
know nobody to wlioni 1 am inoie devoted.” 

'■ Then, sir, recollect no are to see you very soon.” 

1 pres.sed her ladyshiii's hand, and left the house. Thus 
did I comniiuee my secoml jtd' rnua'je. 


(TlAl’TER III. 

MV KFw raarFit is no'.' vi kv raosn am.s at its eoMMs-NcrMr nt — 

AM RDlJin IS AM) A( ( I SMi Ol' j’.IINC A ROllllFH —1 HIND HP 

WOirNDS, AVI) AMi'ACf I ShD OF IIA \ I S(. 1M'11( I'LJi niF^I-1 CFT 

IN’IO A IIOUSF-TOM), .\M> Ol"l Ct I’l INTO GAtH. 

1 II vii proceeded half a mile from the house, when I desired 
the servant to turn into a rross-ioad .so as to gain Jirent- 
loid ; and, .so soon as I arriverl, the distance being only 
four luHos, 1 on’eied him to slop at a puhlic-housc, saying 
tiiat J would v.i.it till tho eoaeh should .puss hy. I then 
gate him ha'.'-a-crcwn, and irdered Irm to go home. I 
went into the inn with luy portmanteau, and was shown 
into a sni.d! I't.cl parlour ; there 1 remained a^sut half an 
houi reflecting upon tlie best plan that I could adopt. 

J.caviiig i.ig,aie that 1 had ..died for untasted, I paid 
for it, and, with the ivutmaiite.ati on my shoulder,! w.j";ed 
away until 1 aiiiud at an old clothes’ shop. I told the 
Jew who kept it, iha^ 1 reijuired some clothe.s, and also 
wanted to di.spo.so of my own portmanteau and all my 
clli'cts. 1 had a g eat rty ne to deal with; frit after much 
chaffering, for I now fell the value of money, 1 purtiJjased 
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from him two pair of» corduroy trowsor';, two waiPtcoats, 
four common sliirts, four pairs of stockiiips, a smock frock, 
a pair of high-lows, and a cmiin nii liat. I'or (lusc I gave 
up all my portmanteau, with the exception of six sdk hand¬ 
kerchiefs, and received fifty sliilliiigs, wlieii 1 oiigltt to have 
received, at least, ten pounds; hut 1 could not well help 
myself, and I submitted to the extortion. 1 dressed myself 
in my more hundile gai'inetits, sectning my money in the 
pocki't of my trow'sers unobserved by fh.e Jew, made uj) a 
bundle of the rest, and ])iocured a itick from the Jew to 
carry it on, ho'vevcr not wiljiout jaij mg him tluee-pei}ce for 
it, he ohserving that the slick ‘-w.ish not in de bargain.’ 
Thus attired, 1 had the appearance ef a eouiuiyman veil to 
do, and 1 set otl'through ttieloug diity mam strer tof lircnt- 
for<l, quite undecided and indiflerenl as to the direction J 
should take. I walked about a mile, when 1 thought that 
it was better to come to some decisi( n luerious to my going 
fiilher ; and peiceiving a bench in fioiuel a public-bou'-c, 
I went to it and sat down. 1 looked aiound, and it i"!. 
mediately came to my recollection that J was sitting on tiie 
veryjieuch on which'J'imothy and I had S'toiqied to eat our 
meal of pork, at our first outset tqion Vur tiari b. Vis, 
it was the very samej Here sat 1, ai.d tlime sat 'rimothjg 
two heedless boys, with the paper eontar.mg the meet, the 
loaf of bread, and the pot of heer hetweeii us. I'lm- 'J'i_ 
inothy ! 1 coujmed up his m li.qn iiass wluii he i'l d re¬ 
ceived my note aeipiainting l..ni with enr ihtnre si )..nati()n. 
I remembered lihs^idelity, lus enrage in’de.'cuce, and Id- 
preservation of nfy life in Irtihuid, timi a tear or two « ursed 
down my cheek. * 

I remained some time in a deep rev^lie, diiiiug whiili the 
various cifouinstaiices and adventures of my life parsed ii. 
a rapid panorama before me. 1 felt that h.ul iitile to 
plead in my own favour, mnih to rondenSi - ll.al 1 liud 
j)*,'!;?il a life of fiand and deceit. Tl idi-o cc uld iiot foiget 
that when 1 had leturiiedto honesty, 1 had hei ii scoutul by 
the world. “ And here J ani,”^thoiij;ht I, “ once moie with 
the world before me ; wnd it is just that 1 .should ci mmence 
again, for l-lStarfed in a wrong path. *At least, now I can 
sat.i«factorily assert that 1 am deceiving nobody, and can 

X O 
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deservedly receive no contumely. ■ I am Japhet Newland, 
and not in dispiuise.” I felt happy with this reflection, 
and made a determination, whatever my future lot might 
he, that, at least, I would pursue the path of honesty. 
1 then began to reflect upon another point, which was, 
whither I should bend my steps, and what I should do to 
gain my livelihood. 

Alas! that was a subject of no little difficulty to me. A 
person who has hedn brought up to a p'rofessioit naturally 
reverts to that profession — but to what had I been brought 
up ? As an apothecary — tru^ ; but 1 well knew the dif¬ 
ficulty of obtaining employment in what is termed a liberal 
profession, without interest or recommendation ; neither did 
I wish for close confinement, as the very itlea was irksome. 
As ft mountebank, a juggler, a quack doctor— I sjmrned 
the very idea. It was a system of fraud and deceit. What 
then could 1 do I could not dig, to beg I was ashamed. 
I must trust to the chapter of accidents, and considering 
how helpless I was, such trust was but a broken reed. At 
all events, 1 had a sufficient sum of money, upwards of 
twenty pounds, to exist upon with economy for some time. 

I was interrupted by a voice calling out, “ Hilloa ! my 
lad, come and hold this horse a moment.” 1 looked up and 
perceived a person on horseback looking at me. “ Uo you 
hear, or are you stupid ? ” cried the man. My first feeling 
was to knock him down for hie impertinence, but my bundle 
lying beside, reminded me of my situation and a|)pearance, 
and I rose and walked towards the horst. The gentleman, 
for such he was in appearance, dismounted, and throwing 
the rein on the horse’s neck, told me to stand by him for 
half a minute. He -.vent into a respectable looking house 
opjtositc the inn, and remained nearlyhalf an hour, during 
which I was,|J)ecoming very irnpatientj and kept an anxious 
eye upon my bunill *, which, lay on the seat. At last he 
came out, and mounting his horse looked in my, faceVuh 
some decree of surprise. “ Why, what are you ? ” said he, 
as he pulled out a sixpence, and tendered it to me. 

1 was again nearly forgetting myse’f, affronted at the idea 
of sixpence being offered to me; but I fecoWred myself, 
saying, as I took it, “ A poor labouring man, sir.” 
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“What, with those Jiands ” said ho, looking at them' 
as I took the money ; and then looking at my face, he con¬ 
tinued, “ 1 think we have met before, my lad — 1 cannot 
be sure ; you knoWbest— I am a How Street magistrate.” 

In a moment, I remembered that he was the very ma¬ 
gistrate before whom I had twice made my appearance. I 
coloureil deeply, and made no reply. 

“Well, my lad. I’m not on my bench note, and this 
si.spence you have earned honestly. I trust you will con¬ 
tinue in the right path. He careful — I have sharp eyes.” 
So saying, he rode off. 

I never felt more morTiified. It was evident that he 
considered me as one who was acting a part for unworthy 
purposes ; perhaps one of the swell mob or a flash jjick- 
pocket rusticating until some hue and cry was over. “ M’ell, 
well,” thought 1, as I took up a lump of dirt and rubbed 
over my then white hands, “ it is my fate to be believed 
when I deceive, and to Ik; mistrusted when I am acting 
honestly ; ” and I returned to the bench for my bundle, 
which — was gone. I stared with astonishment. “ Is it 
possible ” thought I. “ How dishonest people are ! fVell, 
I will not carry another for the prcseivt. They might as 
well have left me my stick.” So thinking, and without 
any gre.it degree of annoyance at the loss, 1 turned from 
the bench and walked away, 1 knew not whither. It was 
now getting dark, but I quite forgot that it was necessiivy 
to look out for a lodging ; the fact is, that I had been com- 
])leti'ly upset by tlje observations of the magistrate, and the 
theft of my bundle ; and,ain a sort of brown study, from 
which I was occasionally recalled for a moment by stumbling 
over various obstructions,! continuetL my walk on the path¬ 
way until J was two or three miles away from Hreiitford. 
I was within a mile-of Hounslow, when I was roused by 
the groans of some persoh, and it being now^flark, 1 looked 
MUKd, trying to catch by the’ ear tlte direction in which to 
offer my'assistance. They proceeded from the other sitJe 
of a hedge, and 1 crawled througH, where 1 found a man 
lying on the groum^ covered’with blood about the head,, 
and breathiwg Iftavily. I untied his iltckcloth, and, as well 
as J could, c;tamined bis condition. 1 bound his hand- 
T 3 
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kcrchi'jf round liis head, and perccivpg that the position in 
which he was lying was very unfavourable, his head and 
shoulders being much lower than his body, I was dragging 
the body rouml so as to raise those parts, when 1 heard 
footsteps and voices. Sliortly after, four people burst 
througb the hedge and surrounded me. 

“ Tliat is him, 1 ’ll swear to it,” cried an immense stout 
man, seizing me ; “ that is the other fellow who attacked 
me, and ran away. Jle b is come to get off his accomplice, 
and now we’ve just nicked them both.” 

“ You are very much mistaken,” replied I, “ and you 
have no need to bold me so tight'. I heard the man groan, 
and 1 came to Ins assistance.” 

“ ’riiat gammon won't do,” replied one of them, who 
was a constable ; “ you’ll come along with us, and we may 
as well put on the darl/tcs,” continued he, producing a jiair 
of handcuffs. 

Indignant at the insult, I suddenly broke from him who 
held me, and darting at the constable, knocked him down, 
and then took to my heels acioss the ploughcil field, 'fhe 
whole four pursueil, but I rather gained upon them, and 
was in hopes to make my escape. I ran for a gap I per¬ 
ceived in the hedge, and s])rang over it, without minding 
the old adage, of “ Look before you leap;” for, when on the 
other side, I found myself in a deep and stagnant pit oi 
water and mud. 1 saiik over head, and with difficulty ex. 
tricated myself from the mud at the bottom, and when at 
the surface I ivas equally embarrassed with the weeds at 
the top, among which 1 flounder .'d. In the mean time my 
pursuers, warned by the loud splash, had paused when they 
came to the hedge, and perceiving my situation, were at the 
brink of the pit watching for my coming out. All resist¬ 
ance was useless. I was numbed witli cold and exhausted 
by my struggles, md yhen 1 gaineu the bank I surrendered 
at discretion. 
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The handcufFs wore now put on witlio'jt rtaiRfancu on my 
part, andp 1 was led away to lionns.low Ijy the two con¬ 
stables, while the others iwturned to secure tlie wounded 
man. On my arrival I was thrust into the clink, or lock¬ 
up house, as the magistrates would not mi’ct that evening, 
and there I was left to my reflections. Previously, how¬ 
ever, to this, I was searched, and my money, amounting, 
as 1 before stated, to upwards of twenty pounds, taken from 
me by the constables ; and wliat I had (|uite forgotten, a 
diamond solitaire ring, which I had iutcuded to have left 
with my other bijouterie for Timothy, but in my hurry, 
when 1 left London, 1 had allowed to remain upon my 
fingjJr. The gaol was a square building, with two unglazed 
windows secured with thick iion bars, and the rain having 
beat in, it w.as more^ike a pound for cattle, for it was not 
even paved, and the ground was three or four inches deep 
in mud. There was no .seat in it, and there I was the 
whole of the night walking up aiul ('own shivering in my 
wet clothes, in a state of mind abne.Jt bordering upon in¬ 
sanity. Reflect,ujion what was likely to happen, I could 
not. I only ran cvvcr the past. 1 remembered what I had 
been, and felt cruelly thc.situation 1 then avas in. Had I 
deserved it ? 1 thought not. “OR! father — father!” 

exclaimed I, bitterly, “ see to what your son is brought — 
handcuffed as a felon ! tlod have mercy gi^my brain, for 
]«fe«l that it is wandering. -Father, father — alas, J have 
none ! —; had you left me at the asylum, without any clue, 
or hopes of a clue, to my hereafter being reclaimed. It 
would have been a kindness*; 1 ’should then have been 
happy and gontented’in some ohsettrj situation ; but you' 
ra^d liopea only to prostrate them—and imaginings which 
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have led to my destruction. Sacred is the duty of a parent, 
and heavy must be the account of those who desert their 
children, and arc required by Heaven to render up an ac¬ 
count of the iin])ortant trust. Couldst thou, oh, father, 

but now behold thy son ! God Almighty !-but I will 

not curse you, father! No, no-” and I burst into 

tears, as 1 leant against the damj) walls of the prison. 

The day at last broke, and the sun rose, and poured his 
beaming rays through the barred windows. I looked at 
myself, and was shocked at my appearance ; my smock- 
frock was covered with black mud, my clothes wer^” equally 
disfigured. I had lost my hat when in the water, and I 
felt the dry mud cracking on my chocks. 1 put my hands 
up to my head, and I pulled a quantity of duck-weed out 
of my matted and tangled hair. I thought of the appear¬ 
ance 1 should make when summoned before the magistrates, 
and how much it would go against me. “ Good God ! ” 
thought I, “ who, of all the world of fashion — who, of all 
those who once caught my salutation so eagerly — who, of 
all those worldly-minded girls, who smiled upon me but 
one short twelve months since, would imagine, or believe, 
that Japhet Newland could ever have sunk so low — and 
how has he so fallen } Alas ! becausg he would lie honest, 
and had strength of mind enough to adhere to his resolution. 
Well, well, God’s will be done ; I care not for life; but 
still an ignominious death — to go out of the world like a 
dog, and that too without finding out who is my father.” 
And I put my fettered hands up and pressed my burning 
brow, and remained in a sort of apathrtic sullen mood, 
until I was startled by the opening of the door, and the ap¬ 
pearance of the constables. They led me out among the 
crowd, through which, with difficulty, tliey could-fbrce their 
way ; and followed by the majority of the population of 
Hounslow, wfios made their comjdimentary remarks upon 
the footpad, I was brought before the magistrates. 4'l)j 
large stout man was then called up to give his evidence, and 
deposed as follows: — ^ 

“ 'I’hat he was waUdng to Hount^ow from Brentford, 
whither he had been‘iO purchase some clothi'S, when he was 
accosted by two fellows-in smock-frocks, one of whom car- 
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Tied a bundle in his l«ft hand. They asked him what 
o’clock it was; and he took out his watch to tell them, 
when he received a^ blow from the one with the bundle, 
(this one, sir, said he, pointing to me,) on the hack of his 
head; at the same time the other (the wounded man who 
was now in custody) snatched his watch. That at the 
time he had purchased his clothes at Brentford, he had also 
bought a bag of shot, fourteen pounds’ weight, which he 
had, for the convenience of carrying; tied u)) with the 
clothes in the bundle ; and perceiving that he was about to 
be robbecC he had swung his bundle round his head, and 
with the weight of the shot, had knocked down the man 
who ha4 snatched at his watch. lie then turned to the 
(dhei (me), who hacked from him, and struck at him with 
his stick. (The stick was here produced ; and when I cast 
my eje on it, 1 was horrified to perceive that it was the very 
stick which 1 had bought of the.)etv, i'or three-pence, tocarry 
my bundle on.) He had closed in with me, and was wresting 
the stick out of my hand, when the other man, who had 
recovered his legs, again attacked him with another stick. 
In the scuffle he had obtained my stick, and I had wrested 
from him his bundle, with which, as soot* as he had knocked 
down my .partner, I^an off. That he heat my jiartner until 
he vjras insensible, and then found that 1 had left my own 
bunclle, which in the affray 1 had thrown on one side. He 
then made the best of his way to Hounslow to give the in¬ 
formation.” His return and finding me with the other man 
is already known #3 the readers. 

The next evidence who fame forward was the Jew, from 
whom 1 had bought the clothes and sold my own. He 
narrated .all that had occurred, and swvore to the clothes in 
the bundll left by the footpad, and to the slick vihich he 
had sold to me. The constable tlieri produced the money 
fou^id about my person and the dUmoifrf solitaire ring, 
stating my attempt to escape when 1 was seized. The ma¬ 
gistrate then asked me whether 1 had any thing to say .in 
my defence, cautioning me not to ifommit myself. 

1 replied, tl^^t I was innocent ;.that it was true that \ 
had sold my own clothes, and had pBrehased those of the 
Jew, as. wgll as the stick: that 1 *had been asked to hold 
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the horse of a gentleman rvhen sitting on a bench opposite 
a public house, and that some one Iiad stolen iny bundle 
anil my stick. That I bad walked on. towards Hounslow, 
and, in assisting a I'ellow-creatuie, wlioni I certainly had 
considered as having been attacked by other.s, I had merely 
yielded to the common feelings of humanity — that I was 
seized when ]ieiforming that duty, ami should willingly 
have accompanied them to the magistrate’s, Jtad not they 
attempted to put on handculKs, at which my feelings were 
roused, and I knocked the constable down, and made my 
attem])t to escape. 

“ Certainly, a very ingenious defence,” observed one of 

the magistrates ; “ pray where-” At this moment 

the door oiiened, and in came the very gentleman, the 
magistrate at How Street, whose horse 1 had lield. “(iooil 
morning, Mr. Xonnau ; you have .just come in time to 
render us your assistance. AVe have a veiy deep hand 
deal with here, or eke a very injuied person, 1 cannot tcU 
which. Do us the favour to look over these informations 
and the defence of the prisoner, previous to our asking 
liim any more questions.” 

The Bow Street cnagisrrate complied, and then turned to 
me, but 1 was so disguised with muij, that he could not 
recognise me. 

A'on are the gentleman, sir, who asked me to hold your 
horse,” said 1. 1 call you to witness, that that part of 

my asseition is true.” 

1 do now n collect that you are the jierson,’’ rcjdicd 
he, “ and you may recollect tht observation I made, rela¬ 
tive to your hands, when you stated tlia't you were a poor 
countryman.” .. 

“ 1 do, sir, perfectly,” replied 1. 

“ J’erhaps then you will inform uk by what means a 
diamond-ring and twenty pounds m money came into your 
posses.sion ” 

.“ Honestly, sir,” replied 1. 

“ AVill you state, as< you are a poor countryman, with 
whom you worked last — wbat parish you belong to — 
and whom you can Ifting forward in proof of ^Ood cliarac- 
ter ? ” 
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“ I certainly shall not, answer those questions,” replied 
1; “ if 1 chose 1 might so do, and satisfactorily.” 

“ What is yotir name ? ’’ 

“ I cannot answer that question either, sir,” replied I. 

“ I fold you yesterday that we had met before; was it 
not at Bow Street ” 

“ I am sinqirised at your asking a question, sir, from the 
bench, to which, if I answered, the reply might affect me 
consnierahly. 1 am hcie in a false position, and cannot 
well helj) myself. 1 have no friends that 1 choose to eall, 
for 1 slio'inn blush that they should see me in such a state, 
and under such imputations.*’ 

“• I’our relations, young man, would certainly not be 
backuard! Who is your father ? " 

‘‘ i\!y father 1 ” exclaimed 1, raising up my hands and 
eyes. Jly father! iMerciful (iod 1—if he could only 
see, me here — see to what he has reduced his unhappy 
son,” and 1 covered my face and sobbed convulsively. 


ClIAl’TElt V. 

nVYUK eoAIMITl'INO OF JIAGlSl'l-111 A I. MISTAKFS I AAI rFKSONAI.I.T 

ANO I'KNAl.l \ I OMMirThl)-I I'KVPAUt. I'Oll Aiy Till \I, IlY CALl.lMl 

IN Tils ASSIsrANCJl or THE TAlI.Olt ANO THE 1‘EUFUAIEK-1 AM 

ill'-SOJA'IO) TO Jill lAKl A OFNTIA^MAN. 

“ It is indeed a pily, a great pity," observed one of the 
magistrates, “ such a fine. youn,g man, and evidently, by 
his demeajmur and language, well brftught up ; but 1 be¬ 
lieve,” said he, turni’pg to the others, “ we have but one 
course ; what say you, i\fi. Norman ? ” • 

,‘‘J am afraid that my opinion cdncitTes with yours, 
and that 'the grand ,jury will not-hesitate to find a bill, as 
tlie case stands at present. Let us, however, ask the wit¬ 
ness Armstrong one question., DiT you positively swear 
to this youqg m«n b^ing one of the- persons who attacked 
you?” 
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“It was not very light at the, time, sir, and both the 
men had their faees sniuitcd ; but it was a person just bis 
size, and dressed in the same way, as near as 1 can recol¬ 
lect.” ’ 

‘‘ You cannot, therefore, swear to his identity ? ’’ 

“ No, sir; but to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
he is the man.” 

“ Take that evidence down as important,” said Mr. 
Norman ; “ it will assist him at his trial.” 

The evidence was taken down, and then my commit¬ 
ment to the county gaol was made out. 1 was'fTiaecd in a 
cart, between two constables, and driven otf. On my ar¬ 
rival 1 was put iido a cell, and my money riturned to me, 
hut the ring was detained, tliat it. might be adrertised. At 
last, 1 was freed from tlic manacles ; ami when the prison 
dress was brought to me to put on, in lieu of my own 
clothes, I requesteil leave fiom the gaoler to wash myself, 
which was granted ; and, strange to say, so unaccustomed 
had 1 been to such a state of filth, that 1 felt a degree of 
happiness, as 1 returned from the ]mmp in the jirison- 
yard, and I put on the ]irison dress almost with pleasure ; 
for degrading as, it was, at alt events, it was new and 
clean. 1 then returned to my cell, and was left to my me¬ 
ditations. 

Now that my examination and committal, were over, I 
became much more conijiosed, and was able to reflect 
coolly. I perceived the great danger of my situation — 
how strong the fividenee was against ipo — and how little 
chance 1 had of escape. As fo-- sending to Lord \Yindor- 
mear, Mr. Masterton, or those who formerly were ac¬ 
quainted with me, my pride forbade it—I would sooner have 
perished on the scaffold. Besides, their evidence as to my 
former situation in life, although it would perhaps satisfac¬ 
torily accounlr fqr my possession of the money and the ring, 
and for my disposing < t' my portmanteau — all strong' pre¬ 
sumptive evidence against me — would not destroy the evi¬ 
dence brought forward as to the robbery, which appeared 
to he so Very conclusive to tiie l)ench,of magistrates. My 
only chance appeared to he in the footpac/, who had not 
escaped, acknowledging that 1 wms not his accomplice; end 
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I felt how inucli I was inttrested in his recovery, as well 
as ill his cantlour. The assizes 1 knew were near at hand, 
and 1 anxiously awaited the return of the gaoler, to make 
a few in()uiries. Al night he looked through the small 
square cut out of the top of the door of the cell, for it was 
his duty to go his rounds and ascertain if all his ])risoners 
were safe. *1 then asked him if 1 might be allowed to 
make a lew jmrehases, such as pens, ink, and paper. See. 
As I was not committed to prison in j|unishment, hut on 
susjiicion, tliis was not denied, although it would have 
been to »l»ose who weie condemned to inqirisoninent and 
hard labour for their oft'enefs ; and he volunteered to pro¬ 
cure them for me the next morning. I then wished him a 
good niglit, and threw myself on my mattress. AV'orn out 
with fatigue and distress of mind, 1 slept soundly, without 
dreaming, until daylight the next morning. As I awoke, 
and my scattered senses were returning, 1 had a cofifused 
idea that there was something which weighed heavily on 
iny mind, which sleep had hanislnd from my memory. 
“ What is it?" thought I ; and as I ojicued my eyes, so 
did I reinemlH'r that 1, Japhet Newland, who hut two 
nights before was jiressing the down of luxury in the same 
hahitation as I.ady de (dare and her lovely child, was now 
on a mattrass in the cell of a jirison, under a charge which 
threatened me with an ignominious death. I ro.se, and sat 
on the bed, for 1 had not thrown off my clothes. My 
first thoughts were directed to Timothy. Should I write 
to him ? No, no 1^ why should 1 make him miserable? If 
1 was to suffer, it should Ijj* under an assumed name. But 
what name ? Ile«e I was interrupted by the gaoler, who 
opened the door, and desired me to roll up my mattress and 
bcd-clothcj, that they might, as was the custom, be taken 
out of tlie cell during the day. 

My first inquiry was,'if the man who liad been so much 
ljurk w’as in the gaol. 

‘‘ You mean your ’complice,' replied the gaoler, y Yes, 
he is here, and has recovered his senses. The doctor sajfs 
he will do very well.’’ 

“ Has he m*le any confession ? * enquired 1. 

.The gaoler made no reply. 
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“T ask that questoin,” cohtinued I, “ hccause if h« 
acknowledges who was his accomplice, I shall he set at 
liberty.” 

“ Very likely,” replied the man, saicastically ; “ the fact 
is, there is no occasion for king’s evidence in this case, or 
you might get off hy crossing the water ; so you must 
trust to your luck. The grand jury meet tO-ilay, .md I 
will let you know whether a true hill is found against you 
or not.” 

“ What is the name of the other man ? ” in<|uircd 1. 

“ Well, you are a good iiii to put a face uiiotTa matter, 
I will say. ^'ou would almnsi jicrsuadc me, with that in¬ 
nocent look of yours, that you know nothing about the 
business.” 

“ Nor do I,” rejdied I. 

“ You will lie fortunate if you can prove as much, that’s 
all.” 

“ Still, you have not answered my question : what is the 
other man’s name?” 

“ Well,” replied the gaoler, laughing, “ since you are 
determined 1 shall tell you, I will. It must he news to 
you, with a vengeance. His mime is Hill Ogle, o/i'o; 
Swamjiing Hill. 1 suppose you never heard tiiat name 
before ? ” 

“ I certainly never did,” rejdied I. 

“ I’erhajis you do not know your own name ? ^’et I 
can tell it you, for Bill flgle has blown ujien you so far.” 

“ Indeed,” rejdied 1 ; “ and what ,nanie has he given 
to me ? ” 

“ B hy, to do him justice, it wasn’t vntil he saiv a eojiy 
of the dejKisiiioiis before the moe.i.arates, and heard hov/ 
you were iiablxid in tiying to help him oh', thatjie did tell 
it; and then he said, ' B'ell, I’hill Maddox idways was a 
true un, and Lap mortal sorry that he’s in fiir't, hy looking 
a’tcr me.’ Now do yQji know your own name? ” 

“ I certainly do not,” n jilied I. 

“ Welf, did you ever, hear of one who tvent hy the name 
of Thill Maddo.x ? ” ' 

•■‘•I never did,” rppiied I; “ and 1 am'glad that Ogle 
has disclosed so much.” 
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" Well, I never before intt with a man who didn’t know 
his own name, or had tlfe face to say so, and expect to be 
believed ; bnt never mimi, you are right to be cautious, 
with the halter looking you in the face.” 

" () God ! O God! ” exclaimed I, throwing myself on 
the bedstead, and covering up my face, “ give me strength 
to hear even* that, if so it must be.’’ 

'J’he gaoler looked at me for a time. I don’t know 
what to make of .him — he puszles me quite, certainly. 
Yet it’s no mistake.” 

“ It mistake,” replied I, rising ; “ but whether the 
mistake will be found out njitil too late, is another point. 
However, it is of little const (pience. M’hat have 1 to live 
for,—unless to find out who is my father.^” 

“ Kind out your fither ! what’s in the wind now.'’ well, 
it beats isiy comprehension altogether. Hut did not you 
s.ay you wislied me to get you something ? ” 

“ ^'es, ” rejdied I ; and 1 gave him some money, with 
directions to jmrehase me implements for writing, some 
scented wax, a tooth-brush, and tooth-))Owder, eau do co¬ 
logne, hair-hrush ami comh, razors, small looking-glass, 
and Various imjdetneuts for my toilet. 

This is a rum world,” said the man, repeating what f 
asked for, as 1 put fwo guitiicis in liis Imo:!. “ I’ve pur- 
eha-ed iiumy an article for a ]nisouer, hut never heard of 
s ich rattletraps afore ; hewevi r, that lie all the same. You 
will have Ihem, though whit !ni du vohhn is 1 can’t tell, 
nor dang me if I shall recollect —not poison, be it, for 
that is not allowi'il in the ^I'lson ?” 

“ N’o, no,” re))iie.l I, iatiulgiiig in momentary mirth at 
the idea ; “ you may iiupilre, and you will find that it’.s 
only taken by ladies wlio are trouhkfl with the vapours.” 

“ Now I should ]i;;’ thoug.hl that you’d have spent your 
money ill the- cooksho)t, wliieh is so muelh more natural, 
jdt^ever, we all have our teicles '.’'so saying, he quitted 
tne cell," and locketl th- door. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1 AM CONDEMNED TO EE HIINO EV THE NECK WNTU, I AM DEAD, 
AND TO OO OUT OF THE WORED WITHOUT FINDING OUT WHO IS 

MV FATHER-AFT'ERWAltDS MV INNOCENCE IS MADE SIAMEEST, 

and 1 AM TURNED .ADRIFT A SIAMAt' IN THE BIGII ROAD. 

It may appear strange to the reader that I se«*4. for the 
above-mentioned articles, but habit is second nature, and 
although, two days before, when I set out on my pil¬ 
grimage, I had resolved to discard these superfluities, yet 
now in my distress I felt as if they would comfort me. 
That evening, after rectilyiug a few mistakes on the part 
of the good-tempered gaoler, by writing dotvn what I 
wanted on the paper which he had procured me, I obtained 
all that I required. 

The ne\t morning he informed me that the grand jury 
had found a true bill against me, and that on the Saturday 
next the assizes would he held. He also brought me the 
list of trials, and I found that mine would be one of the 
last, and would not probably come on until Monday or 
Tuesday. I requisted him to send for a good tailor, as 1 
wished to be diessed in a pioper manner, previous to ap¬ 
pearing in court. As a prisoner is allowed to go into 
court iti bis own clothes instead of the gaol dress, tins was 
consented to; and when the man came, J was very parti¬ 
cular in my directions, so much so, that., it surprised him. 
He also procured me the other articles I reejuired to com- 
])letc my dress, and 'on Saturday night I had them all 
ready ; for 1 was resolved that 1 would at least die as a 
gentleman. r ^ 

Suinlay passed aw'dy. not as it ought to have passed, oct-' 
tainly. 1 attended prayers, but my thoughts were else¬ 
where—How, indeed, could it he otherwise.'’ Who can 
control his thoughts.^ He may attempt so to do, but the 
attempt is all that ,pa'n be made. He oumnqt command 
them. I heard nothing, my mind was in a state of gyra. 
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tion, whirling round f»om one thing to the other, until I 
was giddy from intensity of feeling. 

On Monilay inoruing the gaoler came and ashed me 
wiiethcr I wouhl have legal advice. I replied in the nega¬ 
tive. “ You will he called about twelve o’clock, I hear," 
continued he ; “ it is now ten, and there is only one more 
trial before yours, about the stealing of four geese, and half 
a dozen fowls.” 

'• Good God ! ” ‘thought I, “ and am I mixed up with 
such deeds as these ? ” 1 dressed myself with the utmost 

cave amf "precision, and nejer was more successful. My 
clothes were black, and fitted well. About one o’clock I 
was suinmoned by the gaoler, and led between him and 
another to the court-house, and placed in the dock. At 
first my ejes swam, and I could distinguish nothing, but 
gradually 1 recovered. I looked round, for 1 had called 
up my couiage. My eyes wandered from the judge to the 
row of legal gentlemen below him ; from them to the well- 
dresscd ladies who sat in the gallery above ; behind me 1 
did not look. I had seen enough, and my cheeks burnt 
with,shame. At last 1 looked at my fcllov.'-culprit, who 
stood beside me, atid his eyes at the saihe time met mine. 
He was dressed in the gaol clothe.s, of pepper and salt 
coarse cloth. He was a rough, vulgar, brutal-looking man, 
but his eye was brilliant, his complexion was dark, and his 
face was covered with whiskers. “ Good heavens ! ” 
thought 1, “ who will ever imagine or credit that we have 
been associates ? ” • 

The man stared at me, Wt his lip, and smiled with con¬ 
tempt, but made no further remark. The indictment 
having been read, the clerk of the court cried out. “ You, 
Benjamin Ogle, having heard the charge, say, guilty or not 
guilty.?” 

“ Not guilty,” replied tge man, to my astonishment. 

•“ \ou, Philip Maddox, guilty or dot guilty .? ” 

I did not answer. 

“ Prisoner,” observed the judge<n a mild voice, " you 
must answei, Guilty or Not guilty. It is merely a form.” 

“ Mv lor<f,” replied I, “niy name is not Philip Maddox.’ 

“ 'I’hat is ^e name given in the indictment by the evi- 
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(lence of your fellow-prisoner,” observed the judge; “ your 
real name we cannot pretend to know. It is sufficient that 
you answer to the question of whether you, the prisoner, 
are guilty or not guilty.” 

“ Not guilty, my lord, most certainly,” replied 1, 
■dacing my hand to my heart, and bowing to him. 

The trial proeeeded ; Armstrong was the principal evi¬ 
dence. To my person he would not swear. ThC' Jew 
proved my selling'my clothes, purchasing those found in 
the bundle, and the stick, of which Armstrong possessed 
himself. The clothes 1 had on at the time of 'iii'jr’’ capture 
were produced in court. As for Ogle, his case was deci¬ 
sive. We were then called upon for our defence. f)glc’s 
was very short. “ He had heen accustomed to fits all his 
life—was walking to Hounslow, and had fallen down in a 
fit. It must have Iteen somebody else who had committed 
the robbery and hail made off, and he had been picked up 
in a mistake.” 'I’liis tlefence appeared to make no other 
impression than ridicule, and indignation at the barefaced 
assertion. 1 was then called on for mine. 

“ My lord,” said 1, “ 1 have no defence to make ex¬ 
cept that which 5 asserted before the magistrates, that 1 
was performing an act of charity towards a fellow-creature, 
and was, through that, sujiposed to he an accom])lice. Ar¬ 
raigned before so- many upon a charge, at the bare accu¬ 
sation of 'which my blood revolts, 1 cannot and will not 
allow those who might prove what my life has lieen, and 
the circumstances which induced me "do take up the dis¬ 
guise in which 1 was taken, to a^ipear 'in my behalf. I 
am unfortunate, but not guilty. < )ne only chance appears 
to be open to me, which is, in'the candour of the party 
who now stands by me. If he will say to the’ court that 
he ever saw me before, I will submit without murmur to 
my sentence." 

“ I'm sorry that you’ve put that question, my boyv” ie- 
jilird the man, for I have seen you before; ” and tlie 
wretch chuckled with-repressed latighter. 

I was so astonished, so thunderstruck with this assertion, 
that 1 held down''my head, and made'no'‘reply. The 
judge then summed up the evidence to the juiy, pointing 
cut to them, that of Ogle's guilt there cointrue no doubt. 
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ami of mine, he was jorry to say, but little. Still they 
must bear in mind that the witness Armstrong could not 
swear to iny [lerson^ The jury, without leaving the box, 
consulted together » short time, and brought in a verdict of 
guilty against Benjamin Ogle and Philip Maddox. 1 
heard no more—the judge sentenced us both to execution: 
he lameiiteil that so young and prepossessing a jierson .as 
myself should be about to suffer for such an offence : he 
pointed out the necessity of condign punishment, and gave 
us no hopes of pattlon or clemency. But 1 heard him not 
— I did'lTot fall, but I was in a sute of stupor. At last, he 
wound Uj> his sentence by ])raying us to prepaie ourselves 
for the awful change, by an aitjteal to that heavetily Father 

-“ Father!” exclaimed I, in a voice which elccltified 

the court, “ did you say my father ? O God ! where is 
he.c” and I fell dow'n in a fit. 'J’he h.mdkeichiefs.of the 
ladies weie applied to their faces, the whole court were 
nio\cd, for 1 had, by my apiicarance, excited censtdetable 
interest, and the judge, with a faltering, subdued voice, de¬ 
sired that the prisoners might be removed. 

“^Stop one niinute, my good fellow,” said Ogle, to the 
gaoler, while otheis were taking me out of court. •“ My 
lord, 1 ’ve sotnething rather imi'orlant to say. Al'hy I did 
not say it before, you shall hear, 'i’ou are a judge, to con¬ 
demn the guilty, and lelease the imuieent. M'e arc told 
that theie is no trial like an Fnglish jury, but this 1 say, 
that tnatiy a man is hung for what he tiever has been guilty 
of. you have condemned that poor young man to death. 
I could have pit'Vetited itoif I had choseti to speak befote, 
but I wotdd not, Miat 1 might piove how little there is of 
justice. lie had nolhitig’ to do with the robbery— Phtll 
Maddox Was the nnuij and he is not Phili)) jVlaildox. lie 
said that he never saw me befote, nor do 1 beliere that he 
ever did. As sure as I shall hang, hg is i»i{?ocent.” 

• “It was but now, that when appealed to by him, you 
stated that you had seen him before.” 

“ So I did, and 1 told the truth-V I had seen him befote. 
1 saw him go to hohl the gentlematj's horse, but he did not 
see me. l»stole his bundle and his stick, which he left on 
the bench, and that’s how they w'ere found in our possession. 
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Now you have the truth, and you may citlicr acknowledge 
that there is little justice, by eating your own words, and let¬ 
ting him free, or you may bang him, ratiher than acknowledge 
that you aie wrong. At all events, his bloctl will now lie 
on your hanils, and not mine. If I’hill Maddox had not 
turned tail, like a coward, I should not have lieen here; so 
J tell the truth to save him who was doing me a kind act, 
and to let him awing who lcf‘ me in the lurch.” 

The judge desired that this statement might be taken 
down, that further inquiry might be made, intimating to 
the juiy, that 1 should be rca]iited for the jiresent'; but of 
all this 1 was ignorant. As there was no jilacing confi¬ 
dence in the Jissertions of such a mau as Ogle, it was con- 
sideied neces.saiy that he should lepeat his assertions at the 
last hour of his existence, and the gaoler was ordered not to 
state what had passed to me, as he might c.vcite false hopes. 

M’hen 1 recovered from my fit, 1 found myself in 
the gaoler’s jiarlour, and as soon as 1 w.as able to walk, 1 
was locked u]) in a condemned cell. The execution had 
been ordered to take place on the Thursday, and I had two 
days to picparc. In the mean time, the greatest interest had 
I'/eeii excited with regard to me. My whole a])pearance so 
evidently liehed the charge, that every one was in my favour. 
Ogle was icquestioned, and immediately gave a clue for the 
aiqnehcnsion of Maddox, who, he said, he hojied would 
swing by his side. 

The ttaoler came to me the next day, saying, that sonic 
of the magistrates wished to sjicak with "me; hut as 1 had 
made up my mind not to reveal my former life, my only 
reply was, “ That I begged they would allow me to have 
my last moments to myself.” I lecollcctcd Melchior’s idea 
of destiny, and imagined that he was right. “ 'it was my 
destiny,’’ thought 1 ; and I lemaincd in a state of stupor. 
The fact was, that I was very ill. my head was heavy, ray 
brain was on fire, and ftie throbbing of my heart could liavfc 
been iierceived without touching my breast. 

1 remained on the mattress all day, and all the next night, 
with my face buried in. the tdothes ! il was too ill to raise 
iriy head. On 'W'etlrtesday morning 1 felt mj'self gently 
pushed on the shoulder by some one ; 3 ojicncd itiy eyes ;■ is 
was a clergyman. ] turncil away my head, Slid remained 
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as before. I was then in*a violent fever. He s]>oke for 
some time: occasionally 1 liearil a word, and then relapsed 
into a state of mental imbecility. He sighed, and went 
away. 

Thursday c.amo, and the hour of death, — but time was 
by me unheeded, as well as eternity. In the mean time 
Maddox bad been taken, and the contents of Armstrong's 
bundle found in his jiossession ; and when he diseoveied 
that Ogle had been evidence against him, he confessed to 
the robbery. 

IV). ;!b<ir it was on 'I'hursday or Friday I knew not then, 
but I was lifted oft'thcbed^ and taken before -somebody — 
something passed, but the fever had mounted up to my head, 
and I was in a state of stupid delirium, fstiange to say, 
they did not perceive my condition, but ascrdied it all to 
abject fear of death. I was led away — 1 had made no 
answer — but 1 was free. 


CTIArXKR VII 

WIIFN AT THK I OW'KST* srOK'S: OF IOUTONF's WIIHI., ONE IS SURE 

TO RISE AS IT'IUllNS EOl'NO- 1 UACOVERAIY SKNsES, ANU FIND 

MYSFLF AAIOSUST l/OS.MJS . 

I TUl.vK some pi ople shook me by the hand, and others 
sltoutcd as 1 walktal in tile ojion ail, but l.recolleet no more. 
I afteiwards w.ass infoimed that I bad been reprieved, that 
I had been sent fo^, and a long exliortation delivered to me, 
for it was considered tbat.my life must have been one of 
error, or.I should have aiiplied to my friends, and have 
given my name. iMy not answ'ering was attributed to 
shame and eonfiision — ray glassy eye hadjRit been noticed 
— ii^y tottering step wbenvlfd in by,the gaolers attributed 
to other Causes ; and the magistrates .shook their heads as I 
was led out of their presence. Tlie gaoler had asked nie 
several times where 1 intendod»to go. At last, I had told 
him, /o nirl^myt/athrr, and darting*ajv.ay from him I had" 
run like a madman down the sticct. Of course he had no 
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longer any power over me : hut he piuttered as I fled from 
him, “ I’ve a notion he ’ll soon be locked up again, poor 
fellow ! it’s turned his brain for cortaip.’’ 

As I tottered along, my unsteady step naturally attracted 
the attention of the passers by; but they attributed it to in¬ 
toxication. Thus was I allowed to wander away in a state 
of madness, and before night I was far from the town. 
IVhat passed, and whither I had hent my steps, 1 cannot 
tell. All I know is, that after running like a maniac, seiz¬ 
ing every body by the arm that 1 met, staring at them with 
wild and flashing eyes; and sometimes in a solthifu voice, 
at others, in a loud, threatening tone, startling them with 
the interrogatory, “ Are you my father ? ” and then dart¬ 
ing away, or sobbing hke a child, as the humour took me, I 
had cro.sscd the country ; and three days afterwards I was 
picked up at the door of a house in the town of Heading, 
exhausted with fatigue and exposure, and nearly dead. 
"VV^hen I recovered, 1 found myself in bed, my head shaved, 
my arm bound up, after repeated bleedings, and a female 
figure sitting by me. 

“ God in heaven ! where am I” exclaimed I faintly. 

“ Thou hast called often upon thy earthly father during 
the time of thy illness, friend,” replied “ soft voice. “ It 
rejoiceth me much to hear thee call upon thy Father which 
is in heaven. Be comforted, thou art fn the hands of those 
who will he mindful of thee. Offer up thy thanks in one 
short prayer, for thy return to reason, and then sink again 
into repose, for tliou must need it muchr” 

1 opened my eyes wide, and jiierceived that a young per¬ 
son in a Quaker’s dress was sitting by the bed working with 
her needle ; an open Bible was on a little table before her. 
1 perceived also a cup, and parched with thirst? I merely 
said, “ Give me to drink.” She arose', and put a teaspoon 
to my lips ; but I raJserl my hand, took the cup from her, 
and emptied it. O hOw delightful was that draught'! <1 
sank down on my pillow, for even-that slight exertion 
had overpowered me, and muttering, “ God, 1 thank thee! ’’ 
•1 was immediately in ?. souAd sleej), ,^rom which I did not 
awake for many houls. When 1 did, it was iii>t daylight. 
A lamp was on the table, and an old man in a Quaker’s dress 
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was snoring very comfortebly in the arm-chair. I felt 
quite refreshed with nly long sleep, and was now able to 
recall what had passed. 1 remembered the condemned cell 
and the mattress uj^'bn which 1 lay, but all after was in a 
state of confusion. Here and there a fact or supposition 
was strong in my memory ; but the intervals between were 
total blankst 1 was, at all events, free, that I felt con¬ 
vinced of, and that I was in the hands of the sect who de¬ 
nominate themselv.es Quakers : but where was I and how 
did I come here.'* I remained thinking on the past, and 
wondering, until the day bioke, and with the daylight roused 
up my watchful attendant. He yawned, stretched his 
arms, and rising from the chair, came to the side of my 
bed. I looked him in the face. "Hast thou slept well, 
friend ? ’’ said he. 

“ 1 have slept as much as I wish, and would not disturb 
you” replied I, “ for 1 wanted nothing.” 

“ Peradventure 1 did sleep,” replied the man ; “ watching 
long agreeth not with the flesh, although the spirit is most 
willing. Requirest thou any thing ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “ 1 wish to know where 1 am ?” 

'• Verily, thou art in the town of Reading, in Berkshire, 
and in the house of Pheneas Cojihagus.”’ 

“ Cophagus !” extlaimed 1; “ Mr. (lophagus, the surgeon 
and apothecary ? ” 

“ Pheneas Cophagus is his name ; Ife hath heen admitted 
into our sect, and hath married a daughter of our persua¬ 
sion. He hath attended thee in thy fever and thy frenzy, 
without calling jn the aid of the physician, therefore do I 
believe that he n^pst be tRe man of whom thou speakest ; 
yet doth he not follow up the healing art for the lucre of 
gain.” .. 

“ And the young person who was at my bed-side, is she 
his wife?” 

, if Nay, friend, she is asjt-sister^to tne wiie of Pheneas 
Cophagbs by a second marriage, and a maiden, who was 
named Susannah Temple at the baptismal font ; but P will 
go to Pheneas Cophagus and^cqiAint him of your waking, 
for such ijerediis dfrections.” • , 

The man then quitted the room, leaving mekquite 
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astonished with the information he liad imparted. Coplia- 
gus turned Quaker! and attentUiig me in the town of 
Heading. In a short time Mr. Cophagus himself entered 
in his dressing-gown. “.laplict!” siiid he, seizing my 
hand with eagerness, and then, as if recolleeting, he 
cheeked himself, and eommenced in a slow tone, “ Japhet 
Newland—truly glad am I—hum—verily do I rejoice— 
you, Kphiaitn — get out of the room — and so on.” 

‘‘ Yea, 1 will depart, since it is thy, bidding,” replied 
the man, quitting the room. 

Mr. Cophagus then greeted me in his usual way^—t^hl me 
that he had found me insensiblj at the door of a house a 
little way oflj and had immediately recognised me. He 
had brought me to his own home, hut without .much hojie 
of my recovery. He then begged to know by what strange 
chance I had been found in such a desolate condition. I 
replied, “ that although 1 was able to listen, 1 did not feel 
myself equal to the exertion of telling so long a story, and 
that 1 should infinitely prefer that he should narrate to me 
what had passed sinee w'e had parted at Dublin, and how 
it was that 1 now found that he had joined the sect of 
Quakers.” 

“ Peradventuie-i—long w'ord that — um — queer people 
— very good — and so on,” commerfeed Mr. Cophagus j 
but as the reader will not understand his phraseology quite 
so well as I did, I shall give Mr. Cophagus’s history in my 
own version. 

Mr. tlojihagus bad returned to the small town at which 
he resided, and, on his arrival, he had Iteen called ujion by 
a gentleman who was of the Society of F.riends, requesting 
that he would prescribe for a niece of his, who was on a 
visit at his house, anti had been taken dangeroiusly ill. 
Cophagus with his usual kimlness of heart, immediately 
consented, and,found that Mr. Temple’s report was true. 
For six weeks he attbnded the young Quakeress, and ,re. 
covered her fiom an imminent and painful disease, in 
which she showed such fortitude and resignation, and such 
unconquerable good tefhpcr, that when Mr. Cophagus 
leturned to his bache\or‘'s establishmen't, he tcould not help' 
reflecting upon what an invaluable wife she would make, 
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and how much more cheerful his house would be with such 
a domestic partner. 

In short, Mr. (;oph,Tgus fell in love, and like all elderly 
gentlemen wiio have*so long bottled up their affections, he 
became most desperately enamoured ; and if he loved Miss 
Judith Temple when he witnessed her jiatience and resig¬ 
nation under suffering, how much more did he love her 
when he found that she was playful, merry, and cheerful, 
without being boisterous, when restored to her health. Mr. 
Cophagus’s attentions could not be misunderstood. He 
told her uncle that he had thought seiiously of wedding 
cake — wlnte favours — marriage — family — and so on ; 
and to the young lady he had put his cane up to his nose 
and jireycribcd, “ A dose of matrimony — to be taken 
immediately.” To Mr. f'ophagus there was "no objection 
raised by the lady, who was not in her teens, or by the 
uncle, who had always respected him as a worthy.man, 
and a good (.'hristian; but to marry one who was not of 
her )>ersuasioii, was not to be thought of. Her friends 
would not consent to it. Mr. (’opliagus was therefore dis¬ 
missed, with a full assurance that the only objection which 
offersd was that he was not of their society. 

Mr. Copliagus walked home discomforted. He sat down 
on his easy chair, and found it excessively uneasy — he 
sat down to his solitary meal, and found that his own 
company was unbcaiable — he wenttofa'd, but found that 
it was impossible to go to sleep. The next morning, 
therefore, Mr. (lophagus returned to Mr. Temple, and 
stated liis wisli to 1»e made acquainted wi£h the difference 
between the tenefs of the (^aker persuasion and those of 
the Established Chtirch. Mr. Temple gave him an outline, 
which apjieared to Mr. Copliagus to’lie very satisfactory, 
and then referred Iriiji to his niece for fuller particulars 
When a man enters into jn argument with j full desire to 
be convinced, and with ,Jii8 future* happiness perhaps 
dbpe^lding upon that convicSifti; .and when, further, those 
arguments are biouglit forward by one of the prettlPST 
voices, and hacked by the sweetest if smiles, it is not to be 
wondeied at his^ soonvbecomiug a proselyte. Thus it was ■ 
with Mr. CJbnhatrus. who in a week*discovered that^the 
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peace, humility, and good-will^ upon which the Quakei 
tenets are founded, were much more congenial to the true 
spirit of the Christian revelation than the Athanasian 
Creed, to be sung or said in our Established Churches ; 
and with this conviction, Mr. Cophagus requested admission 
into the fraternity; and shortly after his admission, it was 
thought advisable by the Friends that his faitji should be 
confirmed and strengthened by his espoustd of Miss Judith 
Temple, with whom, at her request — and he coultbrefuse 
her nothing — he had repaired to the town of Reading, 
in which her relations all resided ; and Pheneas Coi)ha,rTts, of 
the Society of Friends, <Icclared- himself to be as happy as 
a man could be. “Good people, Japhet — um—honest 
people, Japhet — don’t fight — little stiff—sjiiri,t moves 
— and so on,” said Mr. Cophagus, as he concluded his 
narrative, and then sliaking me by the hand, retired to 
shave and dress. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

1 FAI,l IN I.OVE WITH RI UC.ION WIISS VRl ACIII'U BY ONE WHO HAS 
THE FOUM OF AN ANOEE. 

In half an hour afterwards Ephraim came in with a draught, 
which I was desired to take by Mr. Cophagus, and then 
to try and sleep. 'Phis was gooU advice, and I followed it. 
1 awoke after a long, refreshing .sleep, and found Mr. and 
Mrs. Cophagus sitting in the room, she at work and he oc¬ 
cupied with a book. When I opetvd my eyes!, and per¬ 
ceived a femaV, I looked to ascertain if it was the young 
person whom EphraKn had stajfid to be Susannah 'Pemple; 
not that I recollected 'her features exactly, but I. did the 
colAour of her person. . Mrs. Cophagus was taller, and J 
had a fair scrutiny of her b^efore they perceived that I was 
awake. Her face wan very pleasing, features small and 
regKlar. She appeared to te about thirty years’ of age, and 
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was studiously ntat aiuW'lc&n in her person. Her Quaker's 
dress was not without some little de|)arturc from the strict 
fashion and form, sujiicient to assist, without deviating from, 
its simi>licity. If J might use the term, it was a little 
coquettish, and evinced that the wearer, had she not be¬ 
longed to that sect, would have shown great taste in the 
adornment of her person. 

Mr, Cophagus, altliough he did not think so himselfj as 
I afterwards found out, was certainly much improved by 
his change of costume. Ilis s])indle shanks, which, as 1 
have uefore observed, were peculiarly at variance with his 
little orbicular, orange-shaped stomach, were now concealed 
in loose trowsers, which took off from the protuberance of 
the latter, and addeil dignity to the former,^blending the 
two together, so that his roumhiess Ixtcame fine by degrees, 
and beautifully less as it descended. Altogether, the Quaker 
dress added very intich to the substanti.ability of his apjtear- 
ance, and was a manifest imjirovcment, especially when he 
wore his broad-brimmed hat. Having satisfied my curiosity, 
1 moved the curtain so as to attract their attention, and 
Cophagus came to my bedside, and felt my pulse. “Good 
— very good — all right — little broth — throw in bark — 
on his legs — well qs ever—and so on.” 

“ 1 am indeed much better this afternoon,” replied 1; 
“ indeed, so well, that I feel as if I cquld get up.” 

Pooh : — tumble down — never do — lie a bed — get 
strong — wife — Mis. (.lophagus — Japl-.et — old friend.” 

Mrs. Cophagutahad risen from her chair, and come to¬ 
wards the bed, when her luisband introduced her in his own 
fashion. “ 1 am*afraid that I have been a great trouble, 
madam,” said 1. ' 

“ Japlfet Newland^ we have done but our duty, even if 
thou wort not, as it appears that thou art, a friend of my 
husband. Consider me* therefore, as tlijifister, and I will 
*eg^rd thee as a brother /’’Sad if thou wouldst wish it, thou 
shalt sojourn with us, for so hatli my husband copuniuii- 
cated his wishes unto me.” 

I thanked her foiiher kin(> expressions, and took the fair 
hanil whieh was offered in such amity. Cophagus then 
asked me if.I was well enough to inform him of what had 
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passed since our last nicetinp;, ainl telling me that his wfe 
knew my whole history, and tliat 1 might speak before her, 
he took his seat by the side of the bed, his wife also drew 
her chair nearer, and 1 coinnieneed the nariativc of what 
had passed since we parteil in Ireland. VV'hen I had 
finished, Mr. Cophagus commenced as usual, “ Um—very 
Olid — lose money — bad — grow honest — good — run 
away fiom friends — bad^—not hung — good—brain fever 

— bad — come, here — good — stay with us — quite com¬ 
fortable — and so on.” 

“ Thou hast suflered much, friend Japhet,’'-..aid"'Mrs. 
Cophagus, wiping her eyes ; “ and I would almost venture 
to say, hast been chastised too severely, were it not that 
those whom He loietli. Me chastiseth. Still thou art “aved, 
and now out of danger ; peradventurc thou wilt now quit 
a vain world, and be content to live with us ; nay, as thou 
hast the example of thy former master, it may perhaps 
please the Lord to advise thee to become one of us, and to 
join us as a Friend. My husband was persuaded to the 
right path by me," continued she, looking fondly at him ; 
“ who knoweth but some of our maidens may also persuade 
thee to eschew a vain, unrighteous world, and follow thy 
Redeemer in humility ? ” 

“Very true — um — very true,” observed Cophagus, 
putting more Quakerism than usual in his style, and draw¬ 
ing out his ums to treble their usual length ; “ llapjiy life 

— Ja[ihet — urn — all at peace — (|uiet araiisements — 
think about it — um — no hurry — never swear — by.and- 
by, hell! — spirit may move— um—not now — talk about 
it — get well— set U)> shop — and so or.” 

1 was tired with talking so much, and having taken some 
nourishment, again fell asleep. When I awoke, in the 
evening, friend Cophagus and his wife Were not in the room; 
but Su.sannah To i'ple, whom I had" first seen, aiul of whom 
I had made inquiry of F))hrai;Vi»*who was Cophagus's ler-, 
vant. She was sitting close to the light and leading, and 
long'flid I continue to gaze upon her, fearful of interrupting 
her. She was the most ‘’beat tilul siiccimen of clear and 
transparent white that 1 ever liad beheld — I7er complexion 
was ullrivalled — her eyes were large, but 1 could not as- 
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certain their colour, as ^hcy were cast down upon her book, 
and liid by her long fringetl eyelashes — her eyebrows 
arched and regular, as if drawn by a pair of com])asse6, an<l 
their soft h.air in beautiful contrast with her snowy forehead 
— her hair was auburn, hut mostly concealed within her 
cap — her nose was very straight but not very large, and 
her mouth Vas perfection. She appeared to he between 
scveiHfL'en and eighteen years old, as far as I could ascertain: 
her figure was symmetrically perfect. Diess-ed as she was 
in the modest, simple garb worn by the i'eniales of the So¬ 
ciety of Ffiends she gave an idea of ne.itness, cleanliness, 
and propriety u])on which I could have gazed for ever. She 
was, indeed, most beautiful. I felt her beauty, her purity, 
and 1 could have worshij.ped her as an angel. While I 
still had my eyes fixed ujion her exipiiaile features, she 
closed her book, and rising from her chair, came to the 
•side of the bed That she might not be startled at the idea 
of my having been watching her, 1 closed my eyes, and 
pretended to slumber. She resumed her seat, and then I 
changed my position and spoke, “ Is any one there.'' ” 

“ Yes, friend Newland, what is it that thou reijuirest 
said she, advancing. " M'ouldst thou sec (iojdiagns or 
Ephraim ^ I will stimiiioii them.” 

“ () no,” replied I ; “ why should I disturb them from 
their amusements or emjiloynients ? . I have slept a long 
while, and I would like to read a little, I think, if my eyes 
arc not too weak.” 

“ Thou must t^t read, but I may read unto thee,” re¬ 
plied Susannah. • “ Tell ne, what is it that thou wouldest 
have me read ? "i have no vain books ; but surely thou 
thinkest not of them, aftti' thy escapy from death.” 

“ I caiVnot what.is read, provided that you read to me,” 
replied I. 

“Nay, but‘thou shouMest care; and Wnot wroth if I 
say ■•to thee, that there ik dijit omi hook to which thou 
shouldest now listen. Thou hast been saved from aleasjiy 
peril — thou hast lieen rescued froi^ the jaws of death. Art 
thou not thankful,And to Whom is gratitude most due,_ 
but to thy ii’ea^enly Fatlicr, who hatlipbeen pleased to spare 
tlife.?” ' 
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“ You are rij^ht," replied I; ■ “ then I pray you to read 
to me from the Uible.” 

Susannah made no reply, but resumed her st'at; and se¬ 
lecting those chapters most appropriate to my situation, 
lead diem in a beautiful and impressive tone. 


CHAPTER IX. o 

PuniE AND I.nvr at issue—THF I.ATTEII is VICTOBIOUS-1 TORN 

QUAKFK, AND RKCOMMltASCE MV' OLD IM<OH:ssIOaV. 

IF the reiider will recall my n.arrative to his recollection, he 
must observe, that religion had had hitherto but little of my 
thoughts. 1 had lived the life of most who live in this 
world; ^lerhaiis not quite so correct in morals as many 
people, for my code of morality was suited to circumstances; 
as to religion, 1 had none. 1 had lived in the world, and 
for the world. I had certainly been well instructed in the 
tenets of our faith wdien I was at the .Asj him, but there, 
as in most otlier schools, it is made iiksome, as a task, and 
is looked uiion with almost a feeling of aversion. No 
pro])er religious sentiments are, or can be, inculcated to a 
large number of scholars; it is the paient alone who can 
instil, by precept and example, that true sense of religion, 
wdiich may serve as a guide throe.gh lilo., 1 had not read 
the Ilible fiMin the time that I quitted the Foundling Hos- 
jiilal. It w.is new to me, and when I now heard rea<l, by 
that beautiful creature, jiassages e(|ually beautiful, and so 
applictible to my situation, weaki.ifd by disease, and 
humbled in adversity, I was moved, even unto te.ars. 

Susannah closed the book^^d came to the bedside, I 
jhanked her : she perceived my emotion, and when 1 held 
ouv.ny hand she did not refuse hers. I kissed it, and it 
was immediately withdidwn^.,and she left the room. Shortly 
afti'rwards Ephraim^m.ide his appearance., (iophagus and 
his i ;ife also came that evening, but I saw no more of 
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Susannah Temple unti> the following day, when I again 
requested her to read to me. 

I will not detain tl*e reader by an account of iny recovery. 
In three weeks 1 w&s able to leave the room ; during that 
lime, I had become wery intimate with the whole family, 
and was treated as if 1 belonged to it. During my illness 
I had certainly shown more sense of religion than I had 
ever done before, but I do not mean to say that I was really 
religious. 1 liked to hear the Bible read by Susannah, anil 
I likr t to,^alk with her upon religious subjects; but had 
Susannah been an ugly ohV woman, 1 very much doubt if 
I should have been so attentive. It was her extreme beauty 
— her modesty and fervour, which so became her, whicli 
enchanted me. 1 felt the beauty of religion, but it was 
through an earthly object ; it was beautiful in her. She 
lookeil an angel, and 1 listened to her precepts as delivered 
by one. Still, whatever may be the cause by which a 
IH’rson’s attention can be directed to so important a subject, 
so generally neglected, whether by fear of death, or by love 
towards an earthly object, the advantages are the same ; 
and’althongh very far from what 1 ought to have been, 1 
certainly was, through my admiration of her, a better man. 

As soon as 1 wasson the sofa wrapped up in one of the 
dressing-gowns of Mr. Cophagus, he told me that the 
clothes in which 1 hail been picked up were all in tatters, 
and asked me whether I would like to have others made 
according to the usual fashion, or like those with whom 1 
should, he trustqil? in future reside. 1 had already debated 
this matter in my^mind. ‘lleturn to the world 1 had re¬ 
solved not to do; to follqw up the object of my search ap- 
peareil tqme only to involve me in Milficulties; and wiiat 
were tlie intentions bS Cophiqjus with regard to me, I knew 
not. 1 was hesitating, frjr I knew not wh^j. answer to give, 
^wh»n I perceived the penssive, deep-blue*eye of Susannah 
fixed upon me, watching a'ftciitively, if not eagerly, for 
my response. 

It decided the point. “ Jf,” weplied I, “you do not 
think that I sltould disgrace yon, I «hould wish to wear the 
dress of tlie Society of Friends, altRough not yet q|ie of 
your tody.”". 
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“ But soon to be, I trust,” replied Mrs. Oopliagus. 

“Alas!” re|ilied 1, “I am an outcast;’’ and I looked 
at Susannah Temple. 

“ Not so, .Taphet Nervland,” replieu site, mildly : “I am 
pleased that thou hast of thy own accord rejected vain attire. 
I trust that thou wilt not find that thou art without friends.” 

“ While 1 am with you,” replied I, addressing myself 
to them all, “ I consider it my duty to conform to your 
mamieis in every way, but hy-and-by, when 1 resume my 
search-” 

“ And why shouldst thou resume a search which must 
prove unavailing, and but leads thee into error and mis¬ 
fortune? I am but young, Japhet Newland, and not 
perhaps so able to advise, yet doth it appear to me, that 
the search can only be availing when maile by those who 
left thee. When they wish for you they will seek thee, 
but thy seeking them is vain and fiuitle.ss.” 

“ But,” replied 1, “ recollect that inquiiies have abeady 
been made at tbe Foundling, and those who inquired have 
been sent away disappointed — they will inquire no more.” 

“ And is a pareul’s love so trifling, that one disappoint¬ 
ment will drive him from seeking of his child? No, no, 
.faj)het; if thou art yearned for, tlnva wilt be found, and 
fresh inquiries will be made; but thy seaich is unavailing, 
and already hast thou lost much lime.” 

“ True, Susannah, thy advise is good,” replied Mrs. 
Cophagus ; “ in following a shallow Ja|)het liath much 
neglected the substance ; it is time that diou shouldst settle 
thyself, and earn thy livelihood! ’ 

“ And do thy duty in that path of life to which it batli 
pleased God to call tliee,” continued Susannah, who with 
Mrs. (.lophagus walked out of the roenl. 

Cophagus then took up the conversation, and pointing 
out the uselessness of my roving about, and the propriety 
of my settling in life,'“prupoB'gd that 1 should take an apo- 
tll? ry’s shop, for which he would furnish the means, and 
that he could insure mo the custom of the whole Society of 
Friends in Beading, which was veiy largg, as there was 
not me of the si’ct in that line of business. “ Become one 
of us, Japhet—good business — marry by-and-by—hapjiy 
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life — little children —and so on.” I thought of Susan¬ 
nah, and was silent. Cophagus then said, 1 had better 
reflect upon his offer, and make up my determination. If 
that did not suit me, he would still give me all the assist¬ 
ance in his power. 

I did reflect long before I could make uj* my mind. 1 
was still worldly inclined ; still my fancy would revel in 
the idea of finding out my father iii high life, and, as once 
more ajipearing as a star of fashion, of returning with in¬ 
terest tile contumely I had lately received, and re-assuming 
as a light diat position in society which 1 had held under 
false colours. 

I could not bear the idea of sinking at once into a trades¬ 
man, atid probably ending my days in obscuiily. Pride 
was still my ruling jiassion. Such were my first impulses, 
and then I looked u]ioti the other side of the ])icture. I 
was without the means necessary to support myself; I'eould 
not leturn to high life without I discoveicd my pc’ents in 
the first place, and in the .second, found them to be .sugh 
as my warm imagination had dejiii ted. I had no ehanee 
of finding them. 1 had already been long seeking in vain. 

I had been twice taken up to Bow Street — nearly lost my 
life in Irel.md — had been soutciieed to death — had been 
insane, and recovered by a miracle, anil all in jnosecutiiig 
this u.seless search. All this had much contiibuted to cure 
me of the monomania. 1 agreed with Susannah that the 
seaich must be made by the other patties, and not by me. 

1 recalled the trea^nent I had received fi;oin the world — 
the contempt with winch ^ had been treated — the heart- 
lessncss of high lif«, and the little chance of my ever again 
being admitted into fashimiable society. 

I placet! all this vi juxtaposition v\ith the kindness of 
those with whom 1-now resided — what they Lad done 
alieaily for me', and wliaC'they now off'erailj wbich was to 
uaakt me independent by i.oy^own exertions. 1 weighed 
all in my mind ; was still undecided, for my pridp stij!* 
carried its weight; when I thought of the pure, beaJttful 
Susannah Temple, ai^d — my •decision was made. 1 would 
not lose Ihn SuSstance by running aVtor shadows. 

.That evening, with many thanks, 1 accepted tlic Bind 
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offers of Mr. Copnagus^ and expressed my determination of 
entering into the Society of Friends. 

“ Thou hast chosen wisely,” said,Mrs. Cophagus, ex¬ 
tending her hand to me, “ and it is with pleasure that we 
shall receive thee.” 

“ I welcome thee, .laphet Newland,” said Susannah, 
also odcring her hand, “ and 1 trust that thou wilt find 
more hapjiiness among those vith whom thou art about to 
sojourn, than in the world of vanity and deceit, in which 
thou hast hitherto played thy part. No longer seek an 
earthly father, who hath deserted thee, biit hctiVcnly 
F’alher, who will not desert theb in thy afflictions.” 

You sh.all diiect me into the right path, Susannah,” 
replied i. 

“ 1 am too young to he a guide, Ja])hot,” replied she, 
smiling ; “ hut not too young, i hope, to be a friend.” 

The next day my clothes came home, and I put them 
on. 1 looked at myself in the glass, and was any thing 
but pleased ; but as my head was shoveil, it was of little 
consequence what I wore; so I consoled myself. Mr. Co- 
jdiagus sent for a barijcr and ordered me it wig, which was 
to be ready in a few days ; when it was ready 1 put it on, 
and altogether did not dislike my a])pcarance. 1 flattered 
myself that if I was a Quaker, at airevi nts I was a very 
good looking and a very smart one ; .and when, a day or 
two afterwards a re-union of fiiends took place at Mr. Co- 
phagua'.s house to introduce me to them, I perceived, with 
much satisfaction, that there was no you^ng man who could 
compete with me. After this, 1 was much- more recoticilo'. 
to my transformation. 


•CnAPX«R X. 

labSPEa IN EVERY WIVY, AND BECOME RECONCILED TO MV 
i SITUATION. 

'Mr. CopiiAGUs was t.ot idle. In a few weeks he had 
rented a shop for me, and furnished it much better then 
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his own in Smithfield ; the* upper ])art of the house was let 
off, as i was to reside wiih (he family. When it was 
ready, I went over it with him, and was satisfied; all I 
wished for was Tiiryothy as an assistant, but that wish was 
unavailing, as I knew not where to find him. 

That evening I observed to Mr. Cophagus, that I did 
not much like putting my name over the shop. The fact 
was, tjiat my pride forbade it, and I could not bear the 
idea, that Japhet Newland, at whose knock every aristo¬ 
cratic door had flown open, should ajjpear in gold letters 
above a shftp-window. ‘‘ 'I'herc are many reasons against 
it,*’ observed 1. One is,* that it is not iny real name — 
I should like to take the name of Cophagus ; another is, 
that the name, being so well known, may attract those who 
formerly knew me, and 1 sliould not wish that they should 

come in and mock me ; another is-” 

Japhet Newland,” interrupted Susannah, with* more 
severity tlian I ever had seen in her sweet countenance, 
“ do not trouble thyself with giving thy reasons., seeing 
thou hast given every reason but llie right one, which is, 
that tliy pride revolis at it.” 

I was about to observe,” replied I, ** tliat it was a 
name that sounded of mammon, and not fitting for one of 
our persuasion. Ihit, Su^'aniiali, you have accused me of 
pride, and I will now laise no fuither^objections. Japhet 
Newland it shall be, and let us speak no moie upon the 
subject.” 

Jf I have w'ynged thee, .laphet, much do 1 crave thy 
forgiveness,” rt'^died Susannah. ** Ihit it is (lod alone 
who knoweth the «ec5ets of our hearts. I was presump¬ 
tuous ; and you must piflrdon me.” , 

Susikmali, it ial who ought to plead for pardon ; you 
know me better than I know myself. It w'as piide, and 
nothing but ]>*ride—but '^ou have cured irt?.” 

• ‘•Truly have I hopes thee rfiow, Japhet,” replied 
Susannah, smiling. “ Tliose who confess their fan.hs wjjlt 
soon amend them ; yet 1 do think there is some reafi^n in 
thy observation, fo^ who km^weih^ hut meeting with thy 
former aseociates, thou inayst not be tempted into falling 

X 2 
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away ? 'I'hou mayst spell thy 'iiame as thou Ih tcst; ami, 
peradvei-itme, it would tie better to disguise it.” 

So agieed Mr. ami Mis. (\)])hagus, arid I therefotc had 
it written 6’)ioH'.latul ; .anil having engagid a person of the 
society, stiongly reconiinended to me, as an assistant, I 
took )iossession of tny shoji, and was very soon busy in 
making up prescriptions, and dispensing myt medicines 
in all ijuarters of the good town of Heading. 

Ami I was liapjiy. 1 had enjoyment during the day ; 
my profession was, at all events, liberal. I was dressed 
and lived as a gentleman, or rather I should s»y respect¬ 
ably. I was earning my ow'ii dvelihood. 1 was a useful 
member of soeiety, and when I retiied home to meals, and 
late at night, I found, that if (lophagus and his wife had 
retireil, Susannah 'I’etople always waited up, and remained 
with me a few minutes. 1 had never been in lore until 
1 had fallen in with this pet feet creature; hut my love for 
her was not the love of the world ; 1 could not so depre¬ 
ciate her—I loved her as a supeiior being—I loved her 
with fear and trembling. 1 felt that she was too j'Ure, too 
holy, too good for a vain worldly einature like myself. I 
felt as if my destiny dei'onded upon her and her liat; that 
if she favoured me, my happiness in this world and in the 
next were seemed ; that if she rejected me, 1 vva.s cast 
away for ever. Iviicli was my ieeling for Susannah 'ftinjile, 
who, jeifect as she was, was still a woman, and perceived 
her jiovver over me ; hnt mdike the many of her sex, ex¬ 
erted that power only to lead to what w.as right. Insen¬ 
sibly almost, iny pride was quelled, and l-'ccame humble 
ami leligiously iiielined. Even the ji^culiaiities of the 
sect, their meeting at their places of vvoiship, tlieir drawl¬ 
ing, and their quaint manner of talking, became no longer 
a subject of dislike. I found cut eaiists ami good ioa.'oiis 
for every thing .c’licb before ajipearcd strange—.sirinons 
in stones, and good in ' very thing. Months jitiased away 
* prosj'eieil— I had nearly repaid the money 

advanced by Mr. f'ojihiigus. I was in lieait and sonl a 
Quaker, and 1 entered into the fiatciiiily with a feeling 
that 1 could act uji to •■vi’iat 1 had piomised. 1 v as happy, 
quite lia])py, and yet 1 had never received fiom Susannah 
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Temple any further than Ihe proofs of sincere friendship. 
But 1 had much of her society, and we were now veiy, very 
intimate. I found Out what warm, what devoted feelings 
were concealed under her modest, quiet exterior — how 
well her mind was stored, and how light was that miinl. 

Often when 1 talked over past events, did I listen 
to her remarks, all tending to one point, morality and 
virtuo; often did I receive from her at first a severe, hut 
latterly a kind rebuke, when my discourse was light and 
frivolous ; bpt when I talked of ineiry subjects which were 
innocent, what could be m^ore joyous or more exhilarating 
than her laugh — what more intoxicating than her sweet 
smile, when she approved of my sentiments ! and v.hen 
animated by the subject, what could be more musical or 
more impassioned than her bursts of eloquence, which 
were invariably followed by a deep blush, when she recol¬ 
lected how she had been carried away by excitement. 

There was one point upon which 1 congratulate l myself, 
which wiis, that she had received two or throe unexci ption- 
aUe offcis of mairiaue duiiiig the six months that 1 had 
been in her company, and refused tliein. At the end of 
that jieriod, th.vnks to the assistance 1 received fiom the 
Friends, 1 had paiil Mr. ('oph.agus all the money which he 
had advanced, and found myself in possession of a floiii ishing 
business, and independent. 1 then iiiijucsted that 1 might 
be allowed to jiay an annual stipend for my board and 
lodging, commencing from the time 1 first came to bis 
house. Mr. ('on^agus said I was right.— the terms were 
easily arranged^iid 1 wan independent. 

Still tny advances with Susannah were slow, but if slow, 
they were sure. One dhy I observed to her, how liajipy 
Mr. (lopliagus appc|ircd to be as a married man : her 
reply was, “ lie i^, Japliet: be has worked hard for bis 
independence, and he now reaping tl*f fruits of his in- 
•dusitry-” That is as much^is tovsay that 1 must do the 
same, thought 1, and that I have no business to ^iroi-c ♦ 
for a wife, until 1 am certain tha^I am able to iirovffe for 
her. 1 have^as yet laid up fiothing, and an income is not 
a capital.* I felt that whether a party interested or not, 
she was right, and I redoubled my diligence. 

X 3 
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CHAPTER XL 

A VARIETY OF THE QUAKER TRIEE-WHO IIAO A CURIOUS HISIKTE. 

GUATIOK OF AllNI) AND BODY. 

I WAS not yet weanetl from the worhl, but I was fust ad¬ 
vancing to that state, when a very smart young (Quaker 
came on a visit to Reading. He was introduced t<> Mr. 
and Mrs. Cophagus, and was foon, as might he expected, 
an admirer of Sasannali, hut he received no eticourage- 
ment. He was an idle person, and jiassed much of his 
time sitting in my shop, and talking with me, and being 
much less reserved and unguarded than the generality of the 
young men of the sect, 1 giadually became intimate with 
him. One day tvhen my assi.stant was out he said to me, 
“ Friend (Inow'-land, tell me candidly, hast thou ever seen 
my face before ?'' 

“ Not that I can recollect, friend Talbot.” 

“ Then my recollection is better than yours, and now 
h.aving obtained thy fiiendship as one of the society, I will 
remind thee of our former acquaintance. M'hen thou 
wert Mr. N-e-w-land, walking about towm with Mtijor 
Carhonmll, 1 was Lieutenant 'J'albot, of the-Dra¬ 

goon duards.” 

1 was dumb with astonishment, and I stared him in the 
face. ' •. 

Yes,” continued lie, bursting into laughter, “ such is 
the fact, 'i'oii h.ave thought, perhaits, ‘that you were the 
only man of fashion '’who had ever been transformed into 
a Qualicr ; now you behold another,,so no longrf imagine 
yourself the Phamix of your tribe.” 

“ 1 do eertaiiify recollect that name,” replied I; “ but 
although, as you must? he acquainted with my history, it is 
VtWt easy to conceive why I have joined the society, yet 
upon what grounds yoq can have so done is to me incx- 
jjlicable.” 

“.Newland, it ceAainly does require cxplaSiation : it 
has been, 1 assert, my misfortune, and not my fault. Net 
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that 1 am not happy. On» the contrary, 1 feel that I am 
now in my pioper situJtion. I ought to have been born 
of Quaker parents —; at all events, 1 was born a Quaker in 
disposition ; but I will come to-morrow early, and then, if 
you will give your man something to do out of the way, I 
wilt tell you my history. 1 know that you will keep my 
secret. ” 

The next morning ho came, and as soon as we wta-e 
alone he impartcil to me what follows. 

'• 1 recollect well, Xcwland, when you were one of the 
leaders of iashi(jn, I was then in the Dragoon Guarils, and 
altliough not very intimate*with you, had the hc.nour of a 
recognition when we met at parlies. 1 cannot help laugh¬ 
ing, upon my soul, when 1 look at us both now ; but never 
mind. 1 was of course a great dial with my regiment, 
and at the club. hJy father, as you may not jierhajis be 
aware, was highly connected, and all the family havt been 
hrouglit up in tlie army : tlic question of profession has 
never been mooted by us; and every Talbot has turned out 
a soldier as naturally as a young duck takes to the water. 
fWill, I entered the at my, admired my uniform, and was 
admired by the young ladies. It, foie 1 leeoived my lieu¬ 
tenant’s commission, my father, the old geiitlem.in, died, 
and left me a yoiin|5:er hrotlier’s fortune, of four hundred 
per annum ; but, as my uncle said, • It was quite enough 
lor a Talbot, who would push himself forward in his pro¬ 
fession, as the Talbots had ever done before him.’ I soon 
found'out that mv income was not siidicjeut to enable me 
to eontiuue in tl^Guards^aml my uncle was very anxious 
that J should cx*liange into a regiment oil service. 1 
therefore, by puichase, ebtaiiieil a ^'ompaiiy in ihe k!3d, 
ordered ^ut to reduce the French colonies in the kVest 
Indies; and J sailed Aith all the expectation of coverit,g 
myself with as much glsry as the 'I'albcg* had done from 
JiiiKk immemorial. W'e landed, anif in a short lime tlie 
bullets a'nd gvajie were flying in'all directions, and_ihen, h 
discovered, what I declare never Tor a moment camf’^lito 
my head before, to wit — tli»t 1 *Iiad mistaken iiiv liro- 
fession.” ' 

“ How dq you mean, Talbot.'*” 

X 4 
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“ Mean 1 why, that I was dc’fieieiil in a certain qualifica¬ 
tion, which never was before ilenicd to a Talbot—courage.” 

“ And you never knew that before,?’’ 

“ Never, upon my liononr; my mind was always full 
of courage. In my mind's eye I built castles of I'eats of 
bravery which should eclipse all the Talbots, from him 
who burnt Joan of Arc down to the present day. 1 as¬ 
sure you, that surprised as other ]'cople were, no one was 
move suri)rised than myself. Our regimctit was ordered 
to advance, anil I led on my company ; the bullet.s flew 
like hail. I tried to go on, but I could not'; e.t last; not¬ 
withstanding all my endcavoni's to the contrary, 1 fairly 
took to my heels. 1 was met by die commanding ofli- 
cer — in lact, 1 ran right against him. He ordeied me 
back, and I retnrned to my regiment, not feeling at all 
afiaid. Again I was in the file, again 1 resisted the im¬ 
pulse, but it was of no use ; and at last, just befoie the 
assault took place, I r.ni away as if the divtl was after me. 
Wa'-ii't it odd ?” 

“ V’eiy odd, indeed,” replied I, langliieg. 

“ Yes, but you do not exactly undeistand why it was 
odd. \'on know what pliilosojihcrs tell you about volition ; 
and that the body is goveined by the mind, consequently 
obeys it; now, yon see, in my case, it was exactly re¬ 
versed. 1 tell yon, that it is a lact, that in mind I am as 
brave as any man in existence ; but 1 had a cowaidly c.ar- 
cass, and wliat is still worse, it jiroved the master of my 
mind, and ran away with it. ] had no piind to run aw ay ; 
on the contraiy, 1 wished to liayc been oi-lhe forlorn hope, 
atid had vohinteered, but was lefte-cd, Surely, if 1 had 
not courage 1 should^ have avoided such a post of danger. 
Is it not so ?” 

“ It certainly appears strange, tha“t you .should volunteer 
for the forlorn wppe, and then ru.i away.” 

“ That’s just what, I say. 1 have the soul of theiTal- 
hj^ts, but a body which don't belong to the family,’ and too 
poWtriul for the soul.” 

“ So it appears. Well, go on.” 

“ It was go of}’, instead of going on. I irietl again that 
day'm mount the breach, anti as the fire was over, I sue- 
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cecfled ; but there was a ipark against mo, and it was inti¬ 
mated that I should hawe an opportunity of redeeming my 
character.” 

“ Well?” 

“ There was a fflrt to be stormed the next day, and I 
requested to lead my com))any in advance. Surely that 
was no ]>roQf of want of courage ? Permission was granted. 
We were warmly received, and I felt tliat my legs refused 
to advance; so wbat did 1 do — I tied my sash round my 
thigh, ami telling the men that I was w'ouudcd, requested 
they woulij carry me to the attack. Surely that was cour¬ 
age ? ” 

“ Most undoubtedly so. It was like a Talbot.” 

“ Wtc were at the foot of the breach • wlien the shot flew 
about Die, 1 kicked and wrestled so, that the two men who 
carried me were obliged to let me go, and my lascally body 
was at liberty. I say unfortunately, I'or only conceive, if 
they had cariicd me wounded up the breach, what an heroic 
act it would have been considered on my part; but fate 
decided it otherwise. If I had lain still when they dropped 
me, I should have done well, but 1 was anxious to get up 
the breach, that is, my mind was so bent ; but as soon as 
I got on my legs, confound them if they didn’t run away 
with me, and then < was found half a mile from the fort 
with a pretended wound. That was enough ; I had a 
hint that the sooner 1 went home the'better. On account 
of the family I was permitted to sell out, and then 1 walked 
the streets as a private gentleman, hut no one would speak 
to me. I argu^U the point with several, but they were 
obstinate, and woidd not*be convinced; they said that it 
was no use talking about^ being biave, if I ran away.” 

“ Tlify were not philosophers, I'^ilbot.” 

“ No; they coultb not comprehend how the mind and 
the body could he at vayance. It ij'as use arguing — 
thejj would have it that tlie moveifieiUs of the body de- 
'perided-upon tlie mind, and that I liad made a mistake - 
and that 1 was a coward in soul as well as body.” 

“ Well, what did you do^” 

“ Oh, 1. did nolliing! 1 hadgreat mind to knock 

them down, but as I knew my body would not assist me, 
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1 thought it better to leave it aloue. However, they taunted 
me so, by calling me fighting Tom', that my uncle shut his 
door upon me as a disgrace to the family, saying, he wished 
the first bullet had laid me dead — very hind of him ; — 
at last my patience was worn out, and I loohed about to 
find wlietlier there were not some people who did not consi¬ 
der courage as a me qua non. I found that the Quakers’ 
tenets were against fighting, and therefore courage could 
not be necessary, so I have joined them, and I find that, if 
not a good soldier, 1 am, at all events, a very respectable 
Quaker; and now you ha\e the whole of my s'ory — and 
tell me if you arc of my o[)inioi..” 

“ Why, really it’s a very difficult point to decide. I 
never heard such a case of disintegration before. 'I must 
tliink upon it." 

“ Of coiiise, you will not say a word about it, Newland." 

“ Never fear, 1 «ill keep your secret, Talbot. How long 
have you worn the dress 

“ Oh, more than a year. ]5y-the-by, what a nice 
young person that Susannah 'remple is. I’ve a great mind 
to propose for her.” 

“ Hut you must first ascertain what your body says to it, 
Talbot,” icplied 1, sternly. “ 1 allow no one to inteifeie 
with me, Quaker or not.” 

“ My dear fillow, 1 beg your jiardon, 1 shall think no 
more about her,” sai’d Talbot, using up, as he observed 
that 1 looked very fierce. “ I wish you a good moining. 
1 leave Heading to-morrow. J will call^ on you, and say 
flood by, if I can and I saw no more friend 'I'albot, 
whose mind was all courage, but whose body was so rene¬ 
gade. 
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gilAPTEIl XII. 

I I'ALI. IN WITH TIJIOTIIT. 

Adopt a iiiontli afli-r this, I heard a sailor with one leg, 
and a’liaiidful of ballads, singing in a most lachrymal tone, 

** \Vh>, w)mt ’<5 that to you if mv eyes 1 ’m a wiping 'i 
IS .1 plcAstUio, d ’ye hee, iii its way — 

IJless your honour, shy a t^epper to Poor Jack, who’s lost 
his leg ill the sarvice. Tlianky, your honour,” and he 
continued, 

“ If’s nonsense for trifles, I own, to be pipm/r, 

Ihit tlicy who can't pifv— \vh\ 1 pitit's ilu*v 

Sivs iIm- capt.mi, s.ivs be, I sb.iH n(‘vor fniti'-t if, , 

Ol cour.iti:e, you know, Ixiys, tin* true liom tfic 

Back your rnaiiitoii.sail, your w'orship, for half a 
minute, and just assist a poor dismantled craft, who has 
been riddled ’in the wars. — ‘ ’Tis a furious lion.’ Long 
life to your honour .— ‘In battle so let it—’ 

’'r IS a furious lion, In hatlle so let it; 
liut duty apj>c.is.i‘d —bat duty apjiLMNcd — 

Buy a song, youiiff woman, to sing to your .sweetheart, 
t\hile you sit on Ids knee in the dog-w;ateh — 

** But duty appeased, ’t is the heart of a lamb.” 

I believe there are few jieople who do not take a strong 
inteiest in the Enj^lish sailor, particularly in one who has 
been maimed in the defenewof his country. I always have; 
and as I heard the poor disabled fellow bawling out his 
ditty, certainly not with'a very remarkable voice or exe¬ 
cution, I yulled out the drawer behind the counter, and 
took out some halfpence to give him. 'When 1 caught his 
eye I beckoned to him, add he entcreil thP*shop. “ Here, 
tny good fellow,” said I, “ although a man of peace myself, 
yet 1 feel for tliosc who suffer in the wars and I pjjt, tlie 
money to him. 

“ May your honour nevei* knojv a banyan day,” re-, 
plied the sailof ; “ and a sickly scaSon for you, in (0 the 
bygain.” 
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“ Nay, friend, that is not a kind wish to others,” re¬ 
plied I. 

The sailor fixed his eyes earnestly upon me. as if in 
astonishment, for, until I had aiiswerud, he had not looked 
at me particuhuly. 

“ Vv'hat are you looking at?” said 1. 

“ tJood heavens!” exclaimed he. “ It’is — yet it 
cannot he !" . 

“ Cannot be ! w'hat, friend?” 

lie rail out of the door, and read tlie pame oier the 
shop, and tlien came in, and piik upon a chair outside ef 
the counter. “dapliet—1 have found you at last!” 
exclaimed he, faintly. 

“ (iood heaven ! who are you?” 

He threw off his hat, with false ringlets fastened to the 
inside of it, and 1 beheld Timoth;/. In a moment 1 sprang 
over the counter, and was in his arms. “Is it possible,” 
exclaimed I, alter a short silence on both sides, “ that I 
find you a disabled sailor ? ” 

“ Is it possible, .laphet,” replied Timothy, “ that I find 
you a broad-brimmed Quaker?” 

“ Kven so, Timothy. 1 am really and truly one.” 

“ 'I'hen you are less disguised than I am,” replieil 
Timothy, kicking off Ids wooden leg, and letting down Ins 
own, winch had been tied u)) to his thigh, and concealed 
in his wide blue trowsers. “ I am no more a sailor than 
you are, .laphet, and sinee you left me have imver yet 
sei-n the salt water, which I talk and sii.g so much about.” 

“ 'I'hen thou hast been deceiving, 'Timothy, which 1 
regret much." 

“ Now I do perceive that you are a Quaker,” replied Tim ; 
“ but do not blame me until you have heard my story. 
Thank (Jod, I have found you at last. But tell me, 
Japhet, you wih not send me away — will you ? If your 
dress is changed, you he."it is not. Pray answer me, 
“'beffire I say any thing more. You know 1 can be useful 
here.” 

“ Indeed, 'rimothy. I have often wished for you since 
I have been here, and it will be your own fault if I part 
with you. You shall assist me in the shop; but you mast 
dress like me." ■ 
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" Dress like you ! liave’l not always drcsscil like you ? 
IVhon we started from Cophagus’s, were we not dressed 
much alike ? did wa not wear spangled jackets together ? 
did I not wear your ^livery, and helong to you ? I’ll put on 
any thing, Japhet — hut we must not part again.” 

“ My dear 'rimotliy, 1 trust wc shall not; but I c.\pect 
iny assistant'here .soon, and do not wish that he should see 
you in, that garh. Go to a small jiublie-house at the far. 
tiler end of tins stn-et, and when you see me jiass, come 
out to me, and we will walk out into the country, and con¬ 
sult togethet.’^ 

“ I liave jmt up at a small house not far off', and have 
some clothes there; I will alter my dress and meet you. 
God bless you, Jajdiet.” 

'rimotliy then picked up his ballads, which were scat¬ 
tered on the floor, put u]) his leg, and putting on his 
wooden stump, hasiened away, alter once more silently 
pressing my hand. 

In half an hour my assistant returned, and 1 desired 
him to remain in the shoji, as 1 was going out on business. 

I then walked lo the appointid rtndezvous, ,and was soon 
joined by Tim, who had discarded his sailor's di.sguise, 
and was in what is called a shabby genteel sort of dress. 
After the lirst renewed greeting, 1 re(|uested Tim to let 
me know what had occurred to him siii.ee our separation. 

“You cdiiiiot imagine, J,iphef, what my feelings wore 
when ^J'ound, by your note, that you had left me. I had 
)ierceited how unhajipy you had been for a long while, and 
] w'as equally diolfl esscd, akhough 1 knew not the cause. 1 
had no idea until I»got your letter, that you had lost all 
your money ; and I felt it'more unkind of you to have me 
then, thansif you had been comfortable and independent. 
As for looking after you, that I knew would be useless; 
and 1 immediately went tb Mr. Masterloil|f to take his ad¬ 
vice ts to how I should proceed. sMr. Masterton had 
received yourlefter,aiid appeared to be very much annoyed. -* 
‘ Very foolish hoy,’ said he ; ‘ but there is nothing lha? can 
he done now. lie ii^niad, and that is all that can be said 
in his excuse; *\'ou ijiiist do as he»lella you, I supjiose, 
and try the best for yourself. 1 will help you in any way 
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that I can, my poor fellow,’ yaid he, ‘ so don’t cry.’ I 
went back to the house and collected together your papers, 
which I sealed up. 1 knew that the house was to he given 
up in a few days. 1 sold the furniture, and made the best 
I could of the remainder of your wardrobe, and other 
things of value that you had left; indeed, every thing, 
with the exception of the drc.ssing-case anil pistols, which 
had belonged to l\la,jor Carbonnell, and 1 thought you 
might perhaps some day like to have them. ” 

“ IIow very kind of you, Timothy, to think of me in 
that way ! I shall indeed he glad ; but no —what have 1 
to do with pistols or silver dressing-cases now ? 1 must 

not have them, but still I thank you all the same.” 

“ 'I'lie furniture and every thing else fetched 4.‘J()/., 
after all exjienses were paid.” 

“ 1 am glad of it, Timothy, for your sake; hut 1 am 
sorry, .judging by your present plight, that it appears to 
have done you hut little good.” 

“ Becau-e 1 did not make use of it, Japhet. AV'hat could 
I do with all that money? I took it to Mr. jVlasierton, 
with all your ])apers, and the dressing-case and pistols : — 
he has it now ready for you when you ask for it. lie was 
very kind to me, and offered to do any thing for me; but 
I resolved to go in search of you. 1 had moie money in 
my pocket wlien you went away than I generally have, 
and with the surplus of what you left for the bills, I liad 
twelve or fourteen pounds. So I wished Mr. Maalerton 
good-by, and have ever since been op, my adventures in 
search of my niaster.’’ , . 

“ Not master, Timothy, say rather rf your friend.” 

“ B ell, of both if, you ))lease/ Japhet ; and very pretty 
adventures I have had, 1 assure you, and some .very hair¬ 
breadth escapes.” 

“ 1 think, w.fsn we compare notes, mini: will be found 
most eventful, Timothy ; but we can talk of then., arid 
o-compare notes another time. At jiresent, whom do you 
think I am residing with?” 

“ A Quaker, 1 presume.”, ^ 

‘‘ Yon have guessed right so far ;,but who do you think 
that Quaker is ? ” 
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“ There I’m at fault.’J 

“Mr. Cophagus.” 

At this intelligeiKje Timothy gave a leap in the air, 
turned round on his .lieel, and tumbled on the gra'^s in a 
fit of immoderate laughter. 

“ (;ophagus! — a Quaker !” cried lip at last. “ () ! I 
long to see liim. Snuffle, smifHe — broad brims — wide 
skirts-w-and so on. dapilal! ’’ 

“ It is very true', I’iniothy, but you must not mock at 
the pjrsuasion,^’ 

“ 1 did iiRt intend it, Japhet, hut there is something to 
me so ridiculous in the idea. Hut,” continued Tiniotliy, 
“ is it not still stranecr, that, after having separated so 
many years, we should all meet again — and that I should 
find Mr. Cophagus — an apothecary’s slioji— you dispens¬ 
ing iiiedicincs — and I—as 1 hope to bp — rarfyiiig 
them about as I did 4)01010. AVell, I will row in the same 
boat, and 1 will be a Quaker as well as you botli." 

“ ^\’ell, we will now return, and 1 will take you to Mr. 
Cophagus,'wlio will, 1 am sure, be glad to see yon.” 

“ IJirst, J,a|dief, let me have some Quaker’s clothes— I 
shonhl prefer it.” 

“ You shall have,a suit of mine, Timotliy, since you 
wish it; but recollect it is not at all necessary, nor indeed 
will it bo permitted that you enter into the sect without 
jirejiaratoiy e.xamination as to your fitness for admission.” 

I tli«'v w'cnt, to the shop, and sending out the assistant, 
walked home and "took out a worn suit ■of clothes, with 
which I liastened‘*to Timortiy. lie put them on in the 
shop, and then walking behind the counter, said, “This is 
my jilace, and here I shairreinain as hnig as you do.” 

“ I hope so, Tirnotliji; as for the one who is with me 
at present, 1 can easily procure him other eniployment ; and 
he will not bo sorry to go, ^r he is;i rnllrried man, and 
does i?ot like the confinement.” , . • 

“ 1 have some money,” said Timothy, taking out o^his 
old clothes a dirty rag, and producin^neaily twenty^pounds. 
“I am well oflg^ou sae.” 

You ar^ indeed,” t-ejilied I. 

‘4 Yes, there is nothing like being a sailor with one leg. 
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singing ballads. Do you Know, Japhet, that sometimes I 
have taken more than a pound a day since 1 have shammed 
the sailor’’ ' 

“Not very honestly, Tim.” 

“ Perhajis not, Japhet but it is very strange, and yet 
very true, that when honest I could make uotliing, and 
when 1 deceived, I have done very well.” 


CII .4 PTE R XIII. 

TIMOTHY eOM.MENCES Ills NAllllATlVl. OF lUS SEAllCH AFTER JAFHET. 

I cooi-D not help calling to mind tliat the same conse¬ 
quences as Timothy related in the last chapter had occurred 
to me during my eventful eareer ; but 1 had long considered 
that there was no excuse for di.dione.sty, and that, in the 
end, it would only lead to exposure and disgrace. 1 went 
home early in the evening to introduce Timothy to Mr. 
(lophagus, who received him with .great kindness, and 
agreed immediately that he ought to be with me in the shop. 
Timothy paid Iris -respects to the lailies, and then wont 
down with Ephraim, who took him under his proiection. 
In a few days, he was as established with us as ifj'e Iiad 
been living with ns for months. I had so.ne trouble, at first, 
ill cheeking Ids vivacity and tur- for lidicnle ; hut that was 
gradually efToeted, and I found him not'only a great acqui¬ 
sition, but, as he always was, a' cheerful and affectionate 
companion. 1 had, during the first days of ou‘‘ meeting, 
recounted my ailventures, and made many inquiries of 
Timothy relativ? to my few friends. He told me that 
Irom Mr. Masterlon ‘he had learnt that Lady de Clare and 
Fleyi'had called upon him very much afflicted with the 
contents .’if my letter — that Lord IVinderniear also had 
been very much vexed,and annoyed .-that Mr. Masterton 
had advised him to-obtain anothen situation-as a valet, 
which he had refused, and, at the same time; told him kis 
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intention of searching foi* me. lie liad jiromised Mr. 
Masterton to let him know if he found me, and then bade 
him farewell. • 

“I used to lie-in bed, Japhet,” continued Timothy, 
“ and think upon the best method of proceeding. At last, 
I agreed to myself, tliat to look for you as you looked 
after your*father would be a wild-goose cliase, and that 
my money would soon be gone; so 1 reflected whether 1 
might not take ujrsome roving trade which would supjtort 
me, and, at the same time, enable me to ptoceed from place 
topface. Miiiat do you think was my first sjteculation MTiy, 
1 saw a man with a dog tiarncssed in a little carl, crying 
dog’s meat antt cat’s meat, and I said to myself, ‘ Now 
there’s'the very thing — there’s a profession — I can tra¬ 
vel and earn my livelihood.’ 1 entereil into conversation 
with him, as he stopped at a low public-house, treating 
him to a pot of bggr ; and having gained all 1 waftted as 
to the mysteries of the profession, I called for another pot, 
and proposed that I should purchase his whole concern, 
down to. his knife .and apron. The fellow agreed, and 
after a good deal of bargaining, I paid liiin tiiree guineas 
for the set out or set up, which you please, lie asked me 
whether 1 meant to hawk in London or not, and I told 
him no, that I should travel the country. He advised the 
western road, as there were more populous towns in it. 
Well, we had another i)ot to clench the bargain, and I paid 
down the money and took possession, quite delighted with 
my new occupatiqii. Away I went to Brentford, selling a 
bit here and thesre by th(j way, and at last arrived at the 
very bench where,we Invd sat down together and eaten our 
meal. 

“It ij strange that I did the same, and a very unlucky 
bench it proved to me.” 

“So it did'to me, as‘you shall hear>» I had taken up 
my*|uarters at that inn, and for tlmjbe days hail done very 
well in iJrentford. On the third evening 1 had just conu>* 
back, it was nearly dusk, and 1 took my seat on ^heflen'ch, 
thinking of you. dog, ijithef tired, was lying down 
before thq ■ctil't, wfien all of a siylden I heard a sharp 
whistle. Tjje dog sprang on his legs immediately, a*d ran 
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ciF several yards before 1 could prevent him. The whistle 
was repeated, and away went the dog and cart like light¬ 
ning. I ran as fast I could, but could not overtake him ; 
and I perceived that his old master was running ahead of 
the dog as hard as he could, and this was the reason why 
the dog was off. Still 1 should, 1 think, have overtaken 
him ; but an old woman coming out of a door with a sauce¬ 
pan to pour the hot water into the gutter, I knocked her 
down and tumbled right over her into a cellar without 
steps. There I was; and before I could climb out again, 
man, dog, cart, cat’s meat and dog’s meat, had all vanislicd, 
and I have never seen them since. The rascal got clear 
off, and 1 was a bankrupt. So much for my first set up 
in business.” 

You forgot to ]>urchase the gond-will when you made 
your bargain, Timothy, for the stock in trade.” 

“ Very true, Jajdiet. However, after receiving a very 
fair share of abuse from the old woman, and a plaster of 
hot greens in my face — for she went supperless to bed, 
rather than not have her revenge — 1 walked back to the 
inn, and sat down in the tap. The two men next to me 
were hawkers; one carried a large pack of dimities and 
calicoes, and the other a box full of combs, needles, tapes, 
scissors, knives, and mock-gold trinkets. I entered into 
conversation with them, and, as I again stood treat, I soon 
was very intimate. They told me what their profits were, 
and how they conirived to get on, and I thought..for a 
rambling life, it was by no means an unpleasant one; so 
having obtained all the information I required, 1 went back 
to town, took out a hawker’s licence, for. which 1 paid two 
guineas, and purchasing at a shop, to which they gave me 
a direction, a pretty fair quantity of articles in thei-,tape and 
scissor line, off 1 set once more on my -travels. I took the 
north road this'- time, and picked up a vefy comfortable 
subsistence, selling my poods for a few halfpence here,- and 
a few halfpence there, at the cottages as I passed by ; but 
I soOii' ftrind out, that •without a newspaper I was not a 
confirmed hawker, and the wore radical the newspaper the 
better. A newspaper will pay hah* the 'expenses of a 
hawlder, if he can read. At every house, particularly every 
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small hedge alehouse, he, is received, and placed in the 
best corner of the chimney, and has his board and lodging, 
witli the exception of what he drinks, gratis, if he will pull 
out the newspaper and read it to those around him who 
cannot read, partidularly if he can explain what is nnin* 
telligible. Now 1 became a great politician, and, more¬ 
over, a great radical, for such were the politics of all the 
lower classes. 1 lived well, slept well, and sold my wares 
very fast. I did jiot take more than three shillings in the 
day, yet, as two out of the three were clear profit, 1 did 
pretty well^ 'However, a little accident happened which 
obliged me to change my profession, or at least the nature 
of the articles which I dealt in." 

“ What was that 

“ A mere trifle. I had arrived late at a small alehouse, 
had put up my pack, which was in a painted deal box, on 
the table in the tap room, and was very busy, after reading 
a paragraph in the newspaper, making a fine speech, which 
I always found was received with great applause, and many 
shakes of the hand, as a prime good fellow—a speech about 
community of rights, agrarian division, and the propriety 
of tfn equal distribution of property, proving that, as we 
were all born alike, no one had a right to have more pro¬ 
perty than his neighbour. The people had all gathered 
round me, applauding violently, when I thought I might 
as well look after my pack, which had been for some time 
hidden from my sight by the crowd, when, to my mortifi¬ 
cation, 1 found out that my earnest assertions on the pro¬ 
priety of community of property had had such an influence 
upon some of my^ listeners, that they had walked off with 
my pack and its content^ Unfortunately, I had deposited 
in my btwes all my money, considering it safer there than 
in my pockets, and'.ltad nothing left but about seventeen 
shillings in rilver, which 1 had rcceive(,U within the last 
threg days. Every one was wery sorry, but no one knew 
any thing about it; and when f -charienged the landlord as • 
answerable, he called me a radical, blackguard, ayd turned 
me out of the door.” 

“ If yojt- had lod|ud a little mbij: after your own pro-- 

Y 2 
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perty, and interfered less with ,that of other people, you 
woulil have done better, Tim,” observed I, laughing. 

“ Very true ; but, at all events, I_ have never been a 
radical since,” replied Tim. “ Ilut to go on. 1 walked off 
to the nearest town, and I commenced in a more humble 
way. I purchased a basket, and then, with the rein.ainder 
of my money, 1 bought the commonest crockery ware, 
such as basins, jugs, mugs, and putting them on my head, 
off I went again upon my new speculation. 1 wandered 
about with my crockery, but it was hard work. I could 
not reap the profits which 1 did as a hawkt. apd pedlar. 
1 averaged, however, from aeve,T to nine shillings a week, 
and that was about sufficient for iny support. I went down 
into as many kitchens as would have sufficed to have found 
a dozen mothers, supposing mine to be a cook ; but I did 
not see any one who was at all like me. Sometimes a cook 
replacetl a basin she had broken, by giving me as much 
meat as hatl cost her mistress five shillings, and thus 
avoided a scolding, for an article which was worth only 
twopence. At other times, a cottager would give me a 
lodging, and would consider himself rewarded with a mug 
that only cost me one penny. I was more than three 
months employed carrying crockery in every direction, and 
never, during the whole time, broke one article, until one 
day, as I passed through Eton, there was a regular smash 
of the whole concern^’ 

“ Indeed, how was that.^” 

“ I met about a dozen of the Eton boys, and they pro¬ 
posed a cockshy, as they called it; that ip, I was to place 
my articles on the top of a post, and they were to throw 
stones at them at a certain distance, paying me a certain 
sum for each throw. Well, this I thought a very good 
bargain, so 1 put up a mug (worth one penny) at one penny 
a throw. It wat. knocked down,at the second shot, so it 
was just as well to put the full price upon them at qjicc, 
-diey were such remarkable-good aimers at any thing. Each 
boy If d a.stick, upon which I notched off tlieir throws, 
and how much they wot.ld have to pay when aU was over. 
One article after another was put 1 a the .post until my 
basket was empty, and then I wanted to settle with them i 
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but as soon as I tall;t'(l about that, they all burst out into 
a loud laugh, and took to thoir heels. 1 chased them, but 
one might as well Imve chased eels. If 1 got hold of one, 
the others pulled \jie behind until he escaped, and at last 
they were all off, and 1 had nothing left.” 

“ Not your basket ? ” 

“ No, not even that; for while I was busy after some 
that fan one way, the others kicked iny basket before them 
like a foot-ball, uiJtil it was fairly out of sight. 1 had only 
eight-pence in my jiocket, so you perceive Japhet how I 
was goingtlo^ in the world.” 

“ You were indeed, Tim.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

■ TniOTIIV FIMSIIF.S HIS NARRATIVE. 

“ Wei,!., I walked away, cursing all the Eton boys and 
all their tutors, whj did not teach them honesty as well as 
Latin and Greek, and put up at a very humble sort of 
abode, where they sold small beer, gpd gave beds at two¬ 
pence per night, and 1 may add, with plenty of fleas in the 
barj^'ij. There I fell in with some ballad singers and 
mumpers, who m're making very merry, and who asked 
me what was tlit matter.* t told them how I had been 
treated, and they laughed at me, hut gave me some supper, 
so I forgave them. AnmltPinan, who governed the party, 
then as^d me whether I had any money. I produced ray 
enormous capital of eight-pcnce. ‘ Quite enough, if you 
are clever,’ said he ; ‘ qbite enough — .ffany a man with 
half that sum has ended in rolling im his carriage. A man 
with thousands has only the ativatice of you a few yews.' 
You will pay for your lodging and’then spend thjil siSpence 
in matches, and ha\^ them ai)DUt*ihe town. If you are 
lucky, it will V: a aiilliug by to-m«rrow night. Besides, 
y,ou go down into areas, and sometimes enter a kitchen, 
y 3 
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when the cook is above stairs. There are plenty of thinp;8 
to he picked up.’ ‘ But I am not dishonest,’ said I. 
‘ Well, then, every man to his liking j only if you were, 
you would ride in your own coach the sooner.’ ‘ And 
suppose I should lose all this, or none would buy my 
matches, what then ?’ replied I; ‘ I shall starve.’ ‘ Starve 
— no, no — no one starves in this country ; siU you have 
to do is to get into gaol — committed for a month — you 
will live better perhaps than you ever di'd before. I have 
been in every gaol in Kngland, and I know the good opes, 
for even in gaols there is a great difference'. Now the one 
in this town is one of the best in all England, and I pa¬ 
tronises it during the winter.* 1 was much amused with 
the discourse of this mumper, who appeared to be one of 
the merriest old vagabonds in England. I took his advice, 
bought six pennyworth of matches, and commenced my 
new vagrant speculation. 

“ The first day I picked uji three-pence, for one quarter 
of my stock, and returned to the same place where 1 had 
slept the night before, but the fraternity had quitted on 
an expedition. 1 spent my two-pence in bread and che.ese, 
and paid one penny for my lodging, and again I started 
the next morning, but 1 was very unsuccessful ; nobody ap¬ 
peared to want matches that day ; and after walking from 
seven o’clock in the morning, to past seven in the evening, 
without selling one farthing’s worth, 1 sat down at the 
porch of a chapel, quite tired and worn out. At lagt f fell 
asleep, and how do you think I was awakeby a strong 
sense of suffocation, and up I ipr„ng, coughing, and nearly 
choked, surrounded with smoke. Some mischievous boys 
perceiving that I -was fast Asleep, had set fire to my 
matches, as I held them in my hand between my ’“gs, and 
I did not wake until my fingers were severely burnt. 
There was an ehd of my specula’tion in matches, because 
there was an end of all my capital.” •' 

* “ My poor Timothy, 1 really feel for you.” 

“ Not f> all, my dear Japhet ; I never, in all my dis¬ 
tress, was sentenced to et^ecuticjn — my miseries were trifles, 
to be laughed at. Ilbwever, I felt )‘ery miserable at the 
time, and walked off, thinking about the propriety of get- 
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ting into gaol as soon as T could, for the beggar had 
strongly rccoinmcruleir it. 1 was at the outskirts of the 
town, when I perceived two men tussling with one another, 
and 1 walked towards them. ‘ I says,’ says one, who ap¬ 
peared to be a constable, ‘ you must come along with I. 
l^ou't you see that ere board ? All wagrants shall be taken 
up, and debit with according to la.’ ‘ Now may the devil 
hold^you in his claws, you old psalm-singing fhicf — an’t 
I a sailor — and-an’t 1 a wagrant by profession, and all 
according to law ?’ ‘ That won’t do,’ says the other; ‘ I 
commands* yo&T in the king’s name, to let mo take you 
to prison, atid I commifnds you also, young man,’ says 
he — for I had w.alkeil up to them — ‘ I commands you, 
as a la'wful subject, to assist me.' ‘ IVIiat will you give 
the poor fellow for his trouble?’ said the sailor. ‘ It’s his 
duty, as a lawful subject, and 1 '11 give him nothing; hut 
I'll put him in prtpon if be doti’t. ’ ‘ Then, you old Rhi¬ 

noceros, Til give him five shillings if he’ll help me, and so 
now he may take his choice.’ At all events, thought I, this 
will turn out lucky one way or the other; but I will sup¬ 
port the man who is most generous ; so I went up to the 
constable, who was a hurley sort of a fellow, and tripped up 
his heels, and down he came on the back of his head. You 
know my old trick, Japhet ? ” 

Yes; I never knew you fail at that.” 

“ ‘ \Ycll,’ the sailor says to me, ‘ I’ve a notion you’ve 
dt-injaired his upper works, so let us start off', and cla]) on , 
all sail for the nejtt town. 1 know where to drop an anchor. 
Come along with me, apd^as long as I’ve a shot in the 
locker, d—n me* if 1 won’t share it with one who has 
proved a friend in need*’ The constable did not come to 
his senjes; he w^s very much stunned, but w'c loosened 
his neckcloth, and-left him there, and started off as fast as 
we could. My new cofnpanion, who l:*d a wooden leg, 
stopped by a gate, and clainlicred Q,ver it. ‘ M’e must lose 
no time,* said he; ‘ and 1 m*ay just as w-ell have the bt« 
nefit of both legs.’ So saying; he took off^is •wooden 
stump, and let dotro hi:, reai lej^^ which was fixed up just 
as you sMwf jiline. jl made no comments; but off we set, 
^id at a guod round pace gained a village about flVe miles 
y 4 
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distant. ' Here we will put up for the night; but they 
will look for us to-inorrow at daylight, or a little after, 
therefore we must be starting early. 1 know the law beg¬ 
gars well; they won’t turn out aibre sunrise. He stopped 
at a paltry alehouse, where we were admitted, and soon 
were busy with a much butter supper than I had over ima¬ 
gined they could have produce<l; but my new friend ordered 
right and left, with a tone of authority, and every body 
in the house appeared at his heck and command. Af’ter a 
couple of glasses of grog, we retired to our beds. 

“ The next morning we started before L/Mk of day, on 
our road to another town, where my companion said the 
constables would never take the trouble to come after him. 
On our way he questioned me as to my mode of getting 
my livelihood, and I narrated how unfortunate 1 had been. 
‘ One good turn deserves another,’ replied the sailor ; ‘ and 
now 1 '11 set you up in trade. Oan you sing ? Have you 
any thing of a voice?’ ‘ I can’t say that I have,’ replied 
I. ‘ 1 don’t mean whether you can sing in tune, or have a 
good voice, that’s no consequence ; all I want to know is, 
have you a good louil one?’ ‘ Loud enough, if that’s 
all.’ ‘That's all that’s requisite; so long as you can 
make yourself heard — you may then liowl like a jackal], 
or bellow like a mad buftalo, no matter which — as many 
pay us for to get rid of us, as out of charity ; and so long 
as the money comes, what’s the o<lils ? Why, I once 
knew an old chap, who could only ))lay one tune on the 
clarionet, and that tune out of all tune, t^ho made fits for¬ 
tune in six or seven streets, for„cv«ry one gave him money, 
and told him to go away. When he fqund out that, he 
came every morning as regular as clock-work. Now there 
was one of the streets which was chiefly.oecupied Vy music 
sellers and Italian singers — for them foreigners always 
herd together— ..:id this tune, “ which the old cow died 
of,’’ as the saying is, us,cd to be their horror, and out cr.me 
he halfpence to send him away, 'fhere was a sort of 
club alto it that street, of larking sort of young men ; and 
when they perceived that live others gave the old man 
money to get rid of^h'is squeaking/t they seyrt, him out 
money,'with orders to stay and play to them,„so then the 
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Others sent out more for him to go away, and between the 
two, the old fellow broifght home more money than all the 
cadgers and mumper* in the district. Now if you have a 
loud voice, I can provide you with all the rest.’ — ‘ Oo 
you gain your livefiliood by that— ‘ To be sure f do ; 
and I can tell you, that of all the trades going, there is 
none e<jual*to it. You see, my hearty, I have been on 
board of a man-of-war — not that I’m a sailor, or was 
ever tred to the sea — but I was shipped as a landsman, 
and did duty in the waist and afterguard. I know little 
or nothing»of’*'.tiy duty as a seaman, nor was it required 
in the station I was in,’so I never learnt, although 1 
was four years on board; all 1 learnt was the lingo and 
slang — and that you must contrive to learn from me. 
1 bolted, and made niy way good to Lunnun, but I 
should soon have been picked up and put on boarel the 
'Tender again, if J hadn't got this wootlen stump'made, 
which I now carry in iny hand. 1 had plenty of songs, 
aiul I commenced my profession, and a real good un it is, 
I can tell you. Why, do you know, tliat a’ter a good 
victory, 1 have sometimes picked up as much as two pounds 
a day, for Wis ks running ; as it is, 1 averages from fifteen 
shillings to a pound. Now, as you helped me away from 
that laud shark, who would soon have found out that I 
had two legs, and have put me into limbo as an impostor, 
I w'ill teach you to art) your livelihood after my fashion. 
You^ shall w'ork with me until you are fit to start alone, 
and then there j)leuty of room in Tltigland for both of 
us; but mind, never te]J agy one what you pick up, or 
every mumper in,the island will put on a suit of sailor’s 
clothes, and the thing will be bloyn upon.’ Of course, 
this wa^too good an olfer to be rejected, and I joyfully 
acceded. At first/ f worked with him as having only one 
arm, the othdr being tied down to my sWe, and my jacket 
slecwe hanging loose and em'pty, anjjl we roared away right 
and left, so as to bringdown if Shower of coppers whereve* 
we went. In about three weeks" my friend thqugfii I’was 
able to Start by myself; and gifingfne half of the4)allads,and 
five shilliogs to stai¥ with, 1 shoot Jiands and parted with, 
pext to you. the Ircst friend that 1 certainly evw bad. 
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Ever since I have been crossing the country in every di¬ 
rection, with plenty of money in fny pocket, and always 
with one eye looking sliarp out for .you. My beautiful 
voice fortunately attracted your attention, and here 1 am, 
and at an end of my history ; but if ever I am away from 
you, and in distress again, de))cnd upon it I shall take to 
my wooden leg and Itallads for my support.” • 

Sucli were the adventures of Timothy, who was meta¬ 
morphosed into a precise Quaker. “ I do not like the idea of 
your taking up a system of deceit, Timothy. It may so hap¬ 
pen—for who knows what may occur ?-*^thatt you \nay 
again be thrown upon your owrf resources. Now, would it 
not be better that you should obtain a more intimate know¬ 
ledge of the profession wbicli we are now in, w'hich is 
liberal, and equally profitable By attention and study 
you will be able to dispense medicines and make up jire- 
scriptions as well as myself, and who knows but that sotno 
day you maybe the owner of a shop like this.?” 

“ Verily, verily, thy words do savour of much wisdom,” 
replied Tim,.in a grave voice; “ and 1 will even so follow 
thy advice." 


CHAPTER XV. 

I AM UNSETTLED MY UNEEPECTED INTEI.I.IOtNCf!, AND AGAIN TEAEN 
ASTER THE WORLD OF FA.SIIION. 


I KNEW that he was mocking me in 'this reply, but I paid 
no attention to that; I was satisfied that he consented. I 
now made him assist <pe, and under my directions he made 
uip the prescriptions. 1 explained to him the nature of 
evefy '.nedicine ; and 1 • made Trim read many books of 
physic amf surgery. Irf shoft, after two or three months, 
I could trust to Timothy as well as f I weVq ip the shop 
myself; and having an errand boy, f had mqch more lei- 
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sure, an J I left him in chatge after dinner. The business 
prospered, and I was laying up money. My leisure time, 

I hardly need say, wsas spent with Mr. C'opliagus and his 
family, and my attachment to Susannah 'femple increased 
every day. Indeed, both Mr. and Mrs. C'opliagus consi¬ 
dered that it was to be a match, and often joked with me 
when Susannah was not present. With respect to Susan¬ 
nah, I could not perceive that I was farther advanced in 
her affections than 'after 1 had known her two months. She 
was ^always kipd and considerate, evidently interested in 
my welfare,’ always checking in me any thing like levity 
.— frank and confiding in m-r opinions—and charitable to 
all, as I thought, except t"me. I5ut I made no advance 
that 1 could perceive. The fact was, that I dared not 
speak to her as I might have done to another who was not 
so perfect. And yet she smiled, as I thought, more kindly 
when I returned than at other times, and never appeared to 
he tired of my company. If I did sometimes mention the 
marriage of another, or attentions paid which would, in all 
probability, end in marriage, it would create no confusion 
or blushing on her part ; she would talk over that subject as 
composedly as any other. I was puzzled ; and I had been 
a year and nine mpnths constantly in her company, and 
had never dared to tell her that I loved her. But one day 
Mr. Cophagus brought up the subjcet.when we were alone. 
He commenced by stating how happy he had been as a 
mart'ed.man ; that he hacl given up all hopes of a family, 
and that he should like to see Susannah Temple, his sister- 
in-law, well maificd, thatdie anight leave his property to her 
children ; and the* he put the very pertinent question — 
“ Japhet — verily — tlnJu hast dono well — good business 
—mone,y coming in (ast — settle, Japhet — marry — have 
children—and so f>n. Susannah—nice girl—good wife 
— pop question—all right;—sly puss—*won’t say no — 
um—what d’ye say ? — and so on.’f I replied that 1 was 
very much attached to Susann^i ; but that I was afraid thai* 
tlie attachment was not mutual, knd therefore hesifkted to 
propose. Coghagu^then said thaj he would make his wife 
sound his^isrter, andjlet me know tl»e result. 

. This was in the morning just before I was altout to 
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walk over to the shop, and I left the house in a state of 
anxiety and suspense. When 1 arrived at the shop, I 
found Tim there as usual; but the cidour in his face was 
heightened as he said to me, “Head this, Japhet,” and 
handed to me tlie “ Reading Mercury." 1 read an adver¬ 
tisement as follows: — 

“ If Japhet Newland, who was left at the Foundling 
Asylum, and was afterwards for some time in London, will 
call at No. 1 6 . Throgmorton Court, Mmorie^he will hear of 
something very much to his advantage, Sim will discover 
that of which he has been so King in search. Should this 
reach his eye, he is requested ^ write immediately to the 
above address, with full particulars of his situation. Should 
any one who reads this he able to give any information 
relative to the said J. N., he will be liberally rewarded.” 

I sank down on the chair. “ Merciful Heaven ! this 
can be no mistake—‘ he will discover the object of his 
search.’ Timothy, my dear Timothy, I have'at last found 
out my father.” 

“ So 1 should imagine, my dear Japhet,” rejilied Timothy, 
“ and 1 trust it will not prove a disappointment.” 

" They never would be so cruel, 'rimothy,” replied I. 

“ Hut still it is evident that Mr. Masterton is concerned 
in it,” observed Timothy. 

“ Why so ” inquired I. ^ . 

“ How otherwise should it appear in the Reading news¬ 
paper ? He must have examitF'd the post-mark of my 
letter.” 

To explain this, I muct remind the reader that Timothy had 
promised to W'ritc to Mr. Masterton when he found,me; and 
he requested my permission shortly after we had met again. 
I consented to hi« keeping his wold, but restricted him to 
saying any more than that he had found me, and that 1 
ovas well and happy.” TlitfTe was no address in the letter 
as a' clae to Mr. Masterton as to where 1 might be, and it 
could only‘have been ffOm Hie post-mark that h'e could 
have formed any idea.,* ‘ Timothy’s sirmise'was therefore 
very p,\)bable; but I would not believe’ that Mr. Masterton 
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would consent to the insertion of that portion of the adver¬ 
tisement, if there was no foundation for it. 

“ What will you do, Japhet.^” 

“ Do," replied ], recovering from my reverie, for the 
information had again roused up all my dormant feel¬ 
ings— “ Do,” replied I, “ why, 1 shall set off for town this 
very morning.” 

“ In that dress, Japhet?” 

“ I'suppose 1 must,” replied I, “ for I have no time to 
procure anotherand all my former ideas of fashion and 
apptttrauce ^eiv «roused, and in full activity — my pride 
recovered its ascendency. • 

“ D'ell," replied Timothy, “ I hope you wiU find your 
father all that you could wish.” 

“I'm sure of it, Tim — I’m sure of it,” replied 1; “ you 
must run and take a place in the first coach.” 

“ But you are not going without seeing Mr. and Mrs. 

Oophagus, and-^Miss 'femple,” continued Tim, laying 

an emphasis upon the latter name. 

“ Of course not,” replied I, colouring deeply. “ 1 will 
go at once". (.Jive me the newsjiaper, Tim.” 

I took the newspaper, and hastened to the house of Mr, 
Cophagus. I found them all tluj|e sitting in the breakfast 
}iarlour, Mr. Cophaftus, as usual, reading, with his spec¬ 
tacles on his nose, and the ladies at work. “ W'hat is the 
matter, friend Japhet.^” exclaimed Mr. CJophagus, as I 
burst into tlie room, my countenance lighted up with 
excitCmdnt. “ Head that, sir,” said 1 to Mr. Cophagus. 
Mr. Cophagus rejtl it. “ Hum—bad news — lose Japhet 
—man of fashion — and so on,” said Coiihagus, point¬ 
ing out the paragrajih tj his wife, as he handed over the 
paper. 

In the'mean time'/ "ivatched the countenance of Susannah 
— a slight emotion, but.instantly check^, was visible at 
Mr. t'ophagus’s remark. She then •remained quiet until 
her sister, who had read the paragrapfi, handed the paper to , 
her. “ 1 give thee joy, Japhet, .at the pros])cct olj find¬ 
ing out thy parent,” said Mrs. Cophagus. “ Iitrust thou 
wilt find in. him oilb who is* to be. esteemed as a mane 
When deparlist thou».'‘” 
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“ Immediately," replied I. . 

“ I cannot blame thee — the iies of nature are ever 
powerful. I trust that thou wilt write to us, and that we 
soon shall see thee return.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said (lophagus, “sec father — shake hands 
— come back — hch ! — settle here — and so on.” 

“ 1 shill not be altogether my own master, perhaps,” 
observed 1. “ If my father desires that I remain with 

him, must not I obey } But I know nothing at j)resent. 
You shall hear from me. Timothy can ake my place in 

the-” 1 could not bear the idea of thfi «vo|-d shop, and 

I stopped. Susannah, for the^ first time, looked me ear. 
nestly in the face, but she said nothing. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cophagus, who probably had been talking over the subject 
of our conversation, and thought this a good opportunity to 
allow me to have an cclaireiuement with Susannah, left 
the room, saying they would look after my portmanteau 
and linen. “ Susannah,” said 1, “ you do not appear to 
rejoice with me.” 

“ Japhet Kewland, I will rejoice at every thing that 
may tend to thy happiness, believe me; but 1 do not feel 
assured but that this trial may prove too great, and that 
thou mayst fall away, ^deed, I perceive even now that 
thou art excited with new ideas, and visions of pride.” 

“If I am wrong, forgive me. Susannah, you must 
know that the whole object of my existence has been to 
find my fattier ; and now that I have every reason to 
suppose that my wish is obtained, can you be surprised, or 
can you blame me, that 1 long to be pressed in his armsi“” 

“Nay, Japhet, for that filial feeling I do commend 
thee; but ask thy own heart, js that the only feeling 
which now exciteth thee.-' Dost thou not expect to find 
thy father one high in rank and power ? Dost thou not 
anticipate to join once more the world which thou hast 
quitted, yet still hast eighed for ? Dost thou not already 
feel contempt for thy honest profession:—nay, more, dost 
thou Dbt only long to cast off the plain attire, and not only 
the attire,! but the secti which in thy adversity thou didst 
embrace the tenets ofJ“' Ask thy own heavt.-and reply if 
thou wilt, but I press thee not so to do^ for the truth would 
be painful, and a lie, thou knowest, I do utterly abhor,” 
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I felt that Susannah sppke the truth, and I would not 
deny it. I sat down by her. “Susannah,” said I, “it 
is not very easy to change at once. 1 have mixed for 
years in the world, with you I have not yet lived two. I 
will not deny but •that the feelings you have expressed 
have risen in my heart, hut I will try to repress them ; at 
least, for your sake, Susannah, I would try to repress 
them, for 1 value your opinion more than that of the whole 
world* You have the power to do with me as you please: 
— will you exert that power?” 

“aJaphetj’leidied Susannah, “the faith which is not 
built upon a more solid foltndation than to win the favour 
of an erring being like myself is but weak ; that power 
over tlree which thou expectest will fix thee in the right 
path may soon be lost, and what is then to direct thee ? 
If no purer motives than earthly affection are to be thy ’ 
stay, most surely thou wilt fall. But no more of this; 
thou hast a duty to"perform, which is to go to thy earthly 
father, and seek his blessing. Nay, more, I would that 
thou shouldst once more enter into the world, there thou 
mayst decide. Shouldst thou return to us, thy friends 
will Vcjoice, and not one of them will be more joyful than 
Susannah Temple. Fare thee well, Japhet, mayst tliou 
prove superior to temptation. I will pray for thee — 
earnestly I will pray for thee, .Taphet,” continued Susannah, 
with a quivering of her lips and broken voiccj and she left 
the room. 


CHAPTKll XVI. 

1 UETUllNTO LONDON, AND MEFT WITH MASTEKTON. 

I WENT bp stairs, and found tlmt all was ready, and I took • 
leave of Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus,.both of whom expres'hed 
tlieir hopes tliat 1 would not jeav«» them for evfr. “ Oh, 
no,” replifdll “I Should indeed* base, if 1 did." 1 
left them, and with £phraim following with my pdTtman- 
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teau, I quitted the house. I had gone about twenty yards, 
wlien 1 recollected that I had left"on the table tbc news¬ 
paper with the advertisement containing the direction whom 
to apply to, and desiring Ephraim to proceed, I returned. 
When 1 entered the parlour, Susannall'Teinple was resting 
her face in her hands and weeping. The opening of the 
door inad'c her start up ; she perceived that it was I, and 
she turned away. “ I beg your pardon, I left the news¬ 
paper,” said 1, stammering. I was about to throw myself 
at her feet, declare tuy sincere affection, and give up all 
idea of finding my father until we weiw-'married, when 
she, without saying a word, passed quickly by me, and 
hastened out of the room. “ She loves me, then,” thought 
I ; ‘‘thank God : — 1 will not go yet, I will speak to her 
first.” I sat down, (|uite overpowered with contending 
feelings. Tim paper was in my hand, the paragraph was 
again lead; 1 thought but of my father, and 1 left tlie house. 

In half an hour I had shaken hands with 'I’imothy and 
quitted the town of Heading. How I arrived in Lontlon, 
that is to say, what passed, or what we passed, I know 
not ; my mind was in such a state of excitement. I hardly 
know how to express the state that 1 was in. It was a 
sort of mental whirling which blimlcd me — round and 
round — from my father and the exyiccted meeting, then 
to Susannah, my departure, and her tears—castle building 
of every description. After the coach stopped, there I 
remained fixed on the top of it, not aware that we were 
in London, until the coachman asked me_ whether liie spirit 
did not move me to get down. _ I recollacted myself, anti 
calling a hackney-coach, gave orders to be driven to the 
I’iazza, Covent Garden. 

“ Piazza, Common Garden,” said the waterman ; “ why 
that bant an ’otel for the like o’yim, master. 'They’ll 
torment you to dgath, them young chaps.” • 

I had forgotten thas I was dressed as a Quaker. “,.Tell 
the coachman to stop at -the first cloth warehouse where 
they have ready-made cloaks,” said 1. The man did so; 
1 went out and purcha«ed a roquelaure, which e-weloped 
iny whole person. I,, then stopped at a bailee's, and pur- 
chasedva hat according to the mode. • “ Novv drive to the 
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Piazza,” said I, entering the coach. I know not why, but 
I was resolved to go to that hotel. It was the one I had 
stayed at when I first arrived in London, and 1 wished to 
see it again. When the hackney coach stopped, I asked 
the waiter who came out whether he had apartments, and 
answering me in the affirmative, I followed him, and was 
shown intu the same rooms 1 had previously occupied. 
“ These will do,” said I, “ now let me have something to 
eat, iHid setid for a good tailor.” The waiter offered to 
remove n'ly cloak, but I refused, saying that I was cold. 
IleJcft the tooiQ, and 1 threw myself on the sofa, running 
over all the scenes whicU had passed in that room with 
Carbonnell, Harcourt, and others. My thoughts were 
broken in upon by the arrival of the tailor. “ St0(> a 
iiioment,” said 1, “and let him come in when I ring.” 
So ashamed was I of my Quaker’s dress, that I threw off 
my coat and waistcoat, and jmt on my cloak again, before 

I rang the bell for*the tailor to come up. “ Mr.-,” 

said I, “ I must have a suit of clothes ready by to-morrow 
at ten o'clock.” 

“ Imjvnssible, sir.” 

‘^Impossible!'’ said I, “and you pretend to he a fashioti- 
able tailor. Leave the room.” 

At this perempt<n-y behaviour, the tailor iin.agined that I 
must be somebody. 

* “ I will do my possible, sir, and if-1 can only get home 

in time to stop the workmen, 1 think it may’be managed. 
Of •ounse, you are aware of the expense of night work.” 

“ 1 am only aifare of this, that if I give an order, I am 
accustomed to have it object; 1 learnt that from my poor 
friend, Major CaiBonncll.” 

• The tailor bowed low j there was magic in the name, 
although the man was dead. 

“ Here have I been jnasquerading in a Quaker’s dress, 
to please a puritanical young lady, *nd I am obliged to be 
off without any other clothes iji. tnyT portmanteau; so take, 
my measure, and 1 expect the clothes at ten pr^isely.” 
So sayijjg, I threw off my roquel|ure, and desired him to 
proceed. Thiji acco«iplished,*thc tradesman took his leave. 
Shortly aftefwards, the door openeJJ and as I lay tijirapped 
z 
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up in my cloak on tlie sofa, in came the landlord and two 
waiters, each bearing a dish of my cupper. I wished them 
at the devil; but I was still more surprised when the 
landlord made a low bow, saying, “ Happy to sec you re¬ 
turned, Mr. Newiaiid ; you’ve been away some time — 
another grand tour, 1 presume.'’ 

“ Yes, Mr.-, I have had a few adventures since J 

W'as last here,” replied 1, caielessly, “but I am not very 
well. You may leave the supper, and if I feel inclined, I 
will fake a little by and by, — no one need wait.” 

'J'he landlord and w.aiter bowe<l and went jaut of •the 
room. 1 turned the key of thcitloor, put on my Quaker's 
coat, and, made a hearty supper, for I had had nothing 
since breakfast. ‘SYlien 1 had finished, 1 returned-to the 
sofa, .and I could not help .analysing my own conduct. 

“ .Has.” thought I, ‘'Sus.annah, how rightly did you judge 
me ! .T am not away fioin you more than eighteen liouis, 
and here I am ashamed of the dress which 1 hate so long 
worn, and been satisfied with, in your society'. Truly did 
you say that 1 was full of pride, and would joyfully re¬ 
enter the world of vanity and vexation.” And I thought 
of Susannah, ainl her tears after my snp|)Osed departure, 
and 1 felt angry and annoyed at my w-ant of strength of 
mind and my worldly feelings. ‘ 

I retired early to bed, and did not wake until late the 
next morning, ll'lieii I rang the bell, the chambermaid' 
brought in my clnthe-i from the tailor's: 1 drtssed, .and I 
will not deny that 1 was I'leased with the alteratioir. AYter 
breakfa- t i orderect a coach, and drove to .No. Ki. Thioe- 
mortoii Conit, Minoiies. The House was dirty outside, 
and the windows h.ad not been cleaned apparently for 
years, and it was with some diiliculty when 1 went in that 
1 couhl decypher a tall, haggard-looki.ig man seated at the 
desk. 

“ Your ple.asnre, si’-.’“” said he. 

“ Am I siieaking to the.piincipal ? ” replied I. ' 

“ Yes, sir, my name is Cliatfield.” 

“ I coinv to you, sir, .’•dative to an advcrtisemeiv'* which 
appeared in the papers! I refer to this,”- continued 1, 
putting .the newspaper down on the desk, and pointing U> 
the advertisement. 
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“ Oh, yes, very true : .can you give us any inform¬ 
ation ? ” 

“ Vos, sir, I can^and tlie most satisfactory.” 

“ 'I’hen, sir, I am sorry that you liave had so much 
trouble, but you Minst call at Lincoln’s Inn upon a lawyer 
of the name of Alasterton : the whole affair is now in his 
hands.” 

“ (.'an you, sir, inform me who is the party that is in- 
quiriflg after this young man ? ” 

“ AVhy, yes ; it is a (ieneral ])e Henyon, who has lately 
rettmied fnpn tlw Last Indies.” 

“ Good (io<l ! is it possMe ! ’ thought I ; how strange 
that my own wild fancy should have settled ujmn him as 
my father !” 

I hurled away ; threw myself into the haclcnev-coach, 
and desired the man to drive to Lincoln’s Inn. I hastened 
up to Mr. iMasterton’s rooms : he w.as fortunately afdiome, 
although he stood at the table uith his hat and his great 
coat on, ready to go out. 

'• j\ly dear sir, have you forgotten me.^” said T, in a 
voice chohed with emotion, taking his hand iind siiueexing 
it u'ith rajiture. 

“ Ily heavens, you are deterii'ined that I shall not foiget 
yon for some inimdes, at least,” escl.aimed he. wringing 
his hand uith pain. ” Who llie dead .arc you 

Mr. Masterton eoitld not see niiiio^t his spectacles, and 
my subdneil voice lie liad not recogfiised. lie pulled 
theiTi oift, .as 1 made u.i reply, and ti.sing them aeioss his 
nose — “ Hall !. wliy y es ii is .l.anliet, is it not t ” 

“ It is indeed, sir,” said 1, ag.iin offering niy hand, 
which he shook warmly.. , 

* “ Not qui'e so haril, my dear fellow, this time,” said 
the oid lawyer ; “ i ifeknowledge your vigour, and that is 
sufficient. I-.am veiy giiid to see you, .lujihet, I am indeed 

— yjpu—you se.am[i — yoifuiigiatifful fellow. Sit down 

— sit down — first help me *>tf with inv great coat; Ii 
presume tlie advcrti.seuieiit has brnuglit you into ei'sU'nce 
again. •M’ell, it's all true; aiuUyou iuue at<Last found 
your father, »r, rafter, he ftas ffi^id you. And what’s 
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more strange, you hit upon the right person ; that is 
strange — very strange indeed.” 

“ Where is he, sir ? ” interrupted I, “ where is he — 
take me to him.” 

No, ratlier be excused,” replied Mr. Masterton, “^for 
he is gone to Ireland, so you must wait.” 

” AVait, sir, oh no — 1 must follow' him." , 

That will oidy do harm; for he is ralher a queer sort 
of an old gentleman, and although he acknowledges that 
he left you as Ja/ilii't and has searched for you, yet lie is 
so afraid of somebody clsc’s brat being ))uf, ujio/i him, that 
he insists upon most undeni.iblc.proofs. Now, we c.annot 
trace you from the hospital unless we c.an find that fellow 
Cophagus, and we have made every search after him, and 
no one can till where lie is.” 

” Hut I left him but yesterday morning, sir,” replied I. 

“ Gooil — very good ; we must send for him or go to 
him ; besides, he h.as the packet intrusted to the care of 
Miss .Maitland, to whom he wa.s e.xeeutor, which proves 
the marriage of your father. Very strange — very stiange 
indeed, that you should ha\e hit iijion it as you did — 
almost Kiijiernatiiral. However, all light now, my dear 
boy, and 1 congratulate you. Your father is a very strange 
])erson ; he has lived like a despot ainong slaves all his life, 
and will not be thvvarled, 1 can tell jou. If you say a 
word in contradiction he’ll disinherit you ; — terrible old 
tiger, I must say. * If it had not been for your sake, I 
should have done with him long ago. He seems .o think 
the world ought to be at bis i'eet. 1 )epend,upon it, Jajihet, 
there is no hurry about seeing him;—and see him you 
shall not, until we ha'c every proof of your identity ready 
to produce to him, J hope you have the bump of vener¬ 
ation strong, Japbet, and plenty official duty, or you W’ill 
be kicked out of die house in a week, D—u me, if he 
didn’t call me an old tliief of a lawyer.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied I^laughing; “ 1 must apologise 
to you,!for t*ty father’s conduct.” 

“ Never mind, Japhefc; 1 don’t care about a tri"c ; but 
why don’t you ask aftqr your friends P’” .. . 

“ I dmve longed so to do, sir,” geplied I. “ Lord 
Winderinear-” 
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“ Is quite well, aml^will be most liaj)py to see you.” 

“ Lady de (dare, aiul her daughter-” 

“ I.iady de (darehas entered into society ap:aiii, and her 
daughter, as you call her — your I’icta, uliu!> Cecilia de 
Clare — is the belle of the metropolis. But now, sir, as I 
hare answered all your interrogatories, and satisfied you 
ujion the nlost essential jroints, will you favour me with a 
narr^^ti\e of your arlventures, (for adventures 1 am sure 
you must have hr£d,) since you rarr away from us all in 
that rrngratelrrl ntatrtier.” 

“ .Most fertaihly, sir, J will; and, as you say, I have 
had adverrturcs. But it really will be a long story.” 

*• Thetr we’ll dine here, arrd p-iss the ererring together 
.—so that’s settled.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

JN WIIUU I Ajr IVT INTO TilOUr I'AKTILUI.AUS JlkLATIM- TO JIY 
VATULU'.S JIJSTOKY. 

1 i)ts;vjtssp;r) the coach, while hlr. IMiistertorr gave his orders 
for dinner, arrd we thetr turned the key of the door to aroid 
intjusiotr, arrd I commettce.'. It was rtearly dinner-time 
before 1 had fitti*hed my story. 

“ (Veil, you"really ajuiear to be horn forgetting irrto 
scrapes, and getting out of them again itr a miraculous 
yvay,” observed Jlr. Masterton. “’’i’our life would make 
a trovehi’ 

“It would indeetf, sir,” replied I. “ I only hojie, like 
all novels, it will wind ^ip well.” 

'i So <lo I; but dirtner’s ready, ^a]ihet, and after dintrer 
we’ll talk the matter over agailr, for there are sonte points' 
uport which I require sottre explitnation.” i 

M’e^at down to ^dinner, a«d wSren we had fllrished, aird 
the table Jrarf been cleared, wc rlrtwv to the fire.jyith our 
bottle of wyre. Mf. IMasterton stirred the fire^alled for 
z 3 
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his slippers, anil then crossing his legs over the fender, re¬ 
sumed the subject. 

“ Japhet, 1 consider it most fortunate that we have met, 
previous to your introduction to your father. You have 
so far to congratulate yourself, that your family is unde¬ 
niably good, there being, as you know, an Irish jicerage in 
it; of whicli, however, you have no chance, as'the present 
earl lias a numerous offspring. You are also fortunete as 
far as money is concerned, as I have every reason to believe 
that your father is a very rich man, and, of course, you 
arc his only child ; but I must,^now prepare jou to meet 
with a very different jierson than perhaps the fond antici¬ 
pations of youth may have led you to expect. Your .father 
has no paternal feelings that 1 can discover ; he has wealth, 
and he wishes to leave it — he has therefore sought you 
out. But he is despotic, violent, and absurd ; the least 
ojiposit'ion to his will makes him furious, and I am sorry 
to add, that I am afraid that he is very mean, lie suf¬ 
fered severely when young from poverty, and his own fa¬ 
ther was almost as authoritative and unforgiving as himself. 
And now I will state how it was that you were left atithe 
Asylum when an infant. Your grandfather had procured 
for your father a commission in the army, and soon after¬ 
wards proeured him a lieutenancy. He ordered him to 
marry a •young lady pf large fortune, whom he had never 
seen, and sent for him for that purpose. I understand 
that she was very beautiful, and had your father segu her, 
it is probable he would have made no objection; but he 
very foolishly sent a jierempto-y icfusal, for which he was 
dismissed for ever. In a short time afte; wards your father 
fell in love with a youlig lady of gteat personal attractions, 
and supposed to possess a large fortuijev To decotve her, 
he jiretended to be the heir to the earldom, and, after a 
hasty courtship, they ran off, .and were married. When 
they compared notes, wliich they soon did, it was discovered 
diat^ on, his side, he had nothing but the pay of a sub¬ 
altern, and on hers, that'she had not one shilling.^. Your 
father stornled, and called hisiwife an ipipost^r; she recri¬ 
minated^^ and the secoiid morning after the mariiage was 
passed In fears on her side, and oaths, curses, and revilings 
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on his. The latly, howoter, appeared the more sensible 
party of the two. Their inarriaj'e was not known, she had 
run away on a prcRnice to visit a relative, and it was ac¬ 
tually supposed in the county town where she resided, that 
such was tlic case. ‘ Why should we (juarrcl in this 
way ? ’ observed she. ‘ You, Kdniund, wi.shed lo marry a 
foitune, and not me — 1 may plead guilty to the same 
dujilicity. We have matie a mistake ; but it is not too 

late. Jl-is suppos'ed that I am on a visit to -, and 

that you are on furlough for a few tlajs. Did you confide 
your secrett.o any of youjbiothcr oiiiccrs ? ’ ‘ Not one,’ 
muttered your father. ‘ kVell, then, let us j)art as if 
nothing had ha]ij>ened, and nobody will be the wiser. \Ye 
are equally interested in keeping the sect et. Is it agreed ? ’ 
— Your litlher immediately consented. He accompanied 

your mother to the house at-, wheie she w,as ex- 

peiTed, and she framed a story for her delay, by having 
met such a veiy polite young man. father returned 

to his regiment, and thus did they like two jnivateers, 
who, wluai tliey meet and engage, as soon as they find out 
lhei|; mistake, hoist their colours, and sheer ofl'hy mutual 
consent.” 

“ 1 e.au't say mu^h for my mother’s affection or deli¬ 
cacy,” observeil I. 

“ 'I'he less )oii say the better, .I.ipijet— however, that 
is your father’s story. And now to proceed.* It appears 
that, about two months afterwards, yonr father received a 
letter from your mother, acquainting him that their short 
intercourse had Been piod»ici»ve of eertaiii results, and re¬ 
questing that he w»uld take the necessary sU'ps to pioviue 
for the child, and avoid' ex|)osure, ^r that sho would he 
oliliged ,U) confess .lijjr man luge, liy what means they 
contrived to avoid exposure until the period of her confine¬ 
ment, 1 know not, but your father statfs tliat the child 
was hori) in a house in Louden, an*l, by agreement, was 
instantly put into his hands ; tliat he, with the ooiisyit 
of his wife, left you at the door of the Asylum, with the 
paper ai?^l the bank,note, from t^hich you received the. 
name of NcVvland. At the time, Ite had no re- 

cl^timingyou Jiimself• but the mother had; for, heartless as 
z 4 
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she appears to liave been, yet a mother must feel for her 
cliild. Your father’s regiment was then ordered out to 
the East Indies, and he was rapidly promoted for his gal¬ 
lantry an<l gooil conduct during tile war in the Jlysore 
territory. Once only has ho returned home on furlough, 
and then he did make inquiries after you ; not, it appears, 
with a view of finding you out on his own account, but 
i'roni a promise which he niaile your mother.’’ 

“ My mother ! what, have they met since ?” . 

Yes ; your mother went out to India on speetdation, 
passing off as a single girl, and was very well married 
there, I was going to .say ; howeier, she committed a very 
spleniiid bigamy.” 

“ Oood heavens 1 liow totally destitute of piineiplc !” 

“ Your fatlier assi'rls that jour mother was a free¬ 
thinker, da|ihet ; her father had made her one ; without 
religion a woman has no stay. Your father was in the up 
country during the time that your mother arrived, and was 
married to one of the eonucil of Calcutta. Your father 
says that they met at a ball at Government House. Slie 
was still a very lianilsoine woman, and much ailmjred. 
M'lien your father recognised her, and was told that she 

was lately married to the lumourable .Air.-, he was 

quite electrified, and would have quitted the room ; but 
she had ]ierceived him, and walking u|) to him wnth the 
greatest cool-ies'--, claimed liim as an old acquaintance in 
England, and afterwaids they often met, but she never ad¬ 
verted to what had passed between them^ until the time for 
his dejiarture to England onvleave, and she then sent for 
him, ami begged that he would make saime inquiries after 
you, Japhet. He did so, and you know the result. On 
his return to India he found that your inotherjjad been 
carried off by the pievailing jieslilencb. At that period, 
your father w’.as liot rich, but he was then appointed to the 
chief command in tlui Carnatic, and reaped a goljdei. har- 
vest ii> return for Ids success and bravery. 11 appears, as 
far as”I could obtain it from him, that as long as your 
mother wts alive, he felt nfls. interest about you ; but her 
death,.^nd the subseq'heiit wealth wliich poured-upon him, 
have now' induced him to find out an neir, toiwhom it may 
be bequeathed. 
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“ Such, Japhet, are thc^outlines of your father’s his¬ 
tory ; anil I must point 6ut tliat he has no feelings of affec¬ 
tion for you at presort. Tlie conduct of your mother is 
ever before liira, and if it were not that he wishes an heir, 

I should almost say tliat his feelings are those of dislike. 
You may create an interest in his heart, it is true: and lie 
may be grat'afied by your personal appearance ; but you will 
have a very difficult task, as you will have to submit to his 
cajH'icfs and fancies, and 1 am afraid that, to a high spirit 
like yours^ they will he almost unbearable.” 

‘‘•lleally, ^.ir, 4 begin to feel that the fondest anticipa¬ 
tions arc seldom realised, iTiid almost to wish that I had 
not been sought for by my father. I was happy and con¬ 
tented, tand now I do not see any chance of having to con¬ 
gratulate myself on the change.” 

“ On one or two points I also wish to question you. It 
appears that yon have entered into the sect denominated 
Quakers. Tell me candidly, do you subscribe heartily and 
sincerely to their doctrines.^ And I was going to add, is 
it your intention to remain with thoin ? I fxirceive much 
difficulty In all this.” 

“ 'rile tenets of tlie sect I certainly do believe to lie 
more in accordance with the Christian religion than any 
other ; and I have no hesitation in asserting, from my 
knowledge of those who belong to that sect, that they, gene¬ 
rally sjieaking, load bettor lives. There are some points 
coimected with their worship, which, at first, 1 considered 
riilicliloift: the fueling has, however, worn off. As to 
their quaint manvier of spgaking, that has been grossly ex¬ 
aggerated. Their dress is a part of tl^eir religion.” 

“ \Yhy so, Japliet , 

* “ I can reply to you in the words of Susannah Temple, 
when 1 'made the sifine interrogatory. ‘ You think the 
peculiarity of our dress sis an outward fw-m which is not 
requ^ed. It was put on to Separateyus from Others, and 
as a proof of our sincerity; huts Still, the discardingof the ' 
dress is a proof of sincerity. We- consider, that to wlmire 
the pen»n is vain, and our creed k humility. It is there¬ 
fore an outwartl and*visible sign, lljpt we woi^ act up tor 
those tenets which tv profess. It is not all nma^i’Iltar the 
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tlrcss ivlio are Quakers in heart or conduct ; but ive know 
that wlieu it is put aside, the tenels of our persuasion are 
at the same time renounced, thcrefot,e tlo we consiiler it 
essential. I do not mean to say hut tliat the heart may ho 
as pure, and tlie faiih eontinue as stedfast, without such 
signs outwardly, hut it is a ])art of our creed, and we must 
not choose, hut either reject all or none.’ ” 

“ ^'cry well argued hy tlic little Quakeress ; and ttow 
Ja]diet, 1 should like to put another <|Uostion to you. Are 
you very much attached to this young jmritan?” 

“ I wilt not deny but that 1 am. 1 love hgr sincetely.'’ 
“ Hoes your love carry you'.so far, that you would, lor 
her sake, contintic a Quid;er, atid marry her?” 

“ I have asked myself that question at least a hundred 
times during the last twenty-four hours, and 1 catuiot de¬ 
cide. If she would dress as others tlo, atid allow me to tlo 
the saiiie, 1 would marry her to-morrow ; whether I shall 
ever makeup my mind to atdicre to the jiersuasion, and 
live and die a (Quaker for her sake, is quite another inatttr 
—hut 1 am afraid not—1 am too woildly-ininded. The 
fact is, I am in a vtry awkward position with respect to 
her. J have never acknowledged my aflectiou, or asked for 
a return, hut she knows I love hei, and J know that she 
loves me.” 

“ Like all v,ain hoys, you flatter yourself.” 

. “ I leave you to judge, sir,” replied I, repeating to him 
our parting ieie-a-trli', and how 1 had rcturneil, and foimil 
her in tears. . ^ ' 

“ Ail that certainly is very corroborative evidence ; hut 
tell me, .Fajihet, do you thitik she lotys you well enough 
to abandon all for yoEr sake ? ” . 

“ No, nor ever will, sir, she is too Iiigh-jirincjjded, ti'o 
high-minded. She might suffer greatly, but she never 
would swerve fro-n what she thought was right.” 

“ She must he a fipe character, Japhet, hut you W'll he 
in a dilemma: indeed, it appears to me, that your troubles 
are no-’ comtnencing itistead of ending, and that you would 
have heen^ much happver v^here you were, than' you will 
he hy beingj again brought out into the worhQ your iires- 
pect i^e‘. ovcr-chcerful. You have cn awktvatd father to 
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(leal witli : you will be under a strong diecl.', I've a notion, 
and I am ai’raid you will lind that, notwithstanding you 
will he once more received into society, all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” 

“ 1 am afraid yofi are right, sir,” rejilicd I, “ hut at all 
events, it wijl he something gained, to he acknowledged to 
the world h/ a father of good family, whatever else 1 inav 
have to submit to. I have been tlie sport of Fortune all 
my lift', and probably she has not yet done jilaying with 
me ; Imt it is late, and I will now wish you good-night.” 

“tlood night,*Japhet; if 1 have any intelligence I 
will let you know. Lady de (Hare’s address is No. 1.1. 
Park Street. You will, of course, go there as soon as 
you canl" 

“ I will, sir, after I have written mv letters to my friends 
at Ileadiitg.” 


. (lllAPTETl XVIII. 

I AVI A MTTII IFAI.nes, AND, I IKE THE IMVIOKTAL VVILI.I\M nOTPOVI, 

1\( lAM-l) TO I NA('T AUiai TAUTS THAN ONE.-w Iril A lOO V 1 I OUT 

SIV IIANKI UING AEl'l R BICAAIV IS MASTI-ILI.O UY All,. MasTEHTON 
- AM) RV AIV OWN GOOD SINSK. 

1 iiF,Trn,vKi> home to reflect upon what iMr. lilaslerton 
had told'me, and^I must say that I was not very well 
pleased with his vtirious inforBiation. Ills account of my 
mother, although shtiwas no more, disUessed me, and, from 
the character which he gaA’e of my faflier, I felt convinced 
(hat my l^appiness would not he at all increased by my 
liaving finally attained the long-desired object of my washes. 
Strange to say, 1 had no Jooner discovered my father, but 
I wis\ied that he had never turned up; and when 1 com- 
pared the peaceful and happy State of existence which I 
had lately enjoyed, with the prospects of what I IRd in 
futtire to'%ubrait to, I bitterly fcpedted that the^dvertise- 
ment had bsetj !ecn by Timothy ; stiM, on one was 

peculiarly amyous, wkliout hardly daring to anatdSihise my 
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feelings ; it was relative to Coeiiia do Clare, ami wliat IMr. 
Masterton had inentioneil in the course of our conversation. 
The next inoridng I wrote to 'I’iniothy and to .Mr. Oopha- 
gus, giving them a short detail of what I had Ikh ii in¬ 
formed hy Mr. IMasterton, and expressing a wish, which 1 
then really did feel, that I had never been sumtuoned away 
from them. 

Having finished my letters, 1 set off to I’ark Street, to 
call upon Lady de (ilare and Cecilia. It was rather early, 
but the footman who opened the door recognised me, and I 
was admitted upon his own responsibihty. 'It was now 
more than eighteen months since 1 had quitted their hou'-e 
at llichmond, and J was very anxious to know what lecep- 
tion 1 might have. I followed the servant up .stairs, and 
when he opened the door walked in, as my name was an¬ 
nounced. 

Ladyde Clare rose in haste; so did Cecilia, and so did a 
thiul person, whom 1 had not cxpecteil to have met— 
Jlarcourt. “ Mr. Newland,” exclaimed Lady do Clare, 
“ this is indeed unexpected.” Cecilia also cfnne forwaid, 
blushing to the forehead. Harcourt held back, as if wait¬ 
ing for the advances to be made on my sirle. On the 
whole, I never felt more awkwardly, and 1 believe my feel¬ 
ings were reciprocated by the whole party. 1 was evidently 
///■ traj). ■ 

“ Do yoy know Mr. Ilarcourt.?” at last said Lady de 
Clare. 

“ If it is the Mr. Harcourt I once know,” replied 1, “ I 
certainly do.” , 

‘‘ Ilelieve me it i? the same, Newland, ’ said Harcourt, 
coming to me and Otfciing his hand, which 1 took with 
pleasure. 

“It is a long while since we ihet,” observed Cecilia, 
who felt it necessary to say soihcthing, but, at the same 
time, did not like to inter tijion my affairs before Harrourt. 

“ It is. Miss de Clare,"' replied 1, for I was not exactly 
pleased at my reception; “ but I have been fortunate since 
1 had thcj^pleasuie of seeingLyou last.” '• 

Cecilia ^ nut her nw'ther looked earnestl;^’, as-much as to 
say, IK "ilhkt ?—but did not like to ask the question. 
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“ Tlitre is no one j)re8ent who is not well acquainted 
ivith iny history,” observed I, “ that is, until the time that 
I left you and Lady do Cilare, and 1 have no wish to create 
inystcry. I have lit last discovered my father.” 

“ 1 hope we arc* to congratulate you, Mr. Newkud,” 
said Lady (V<(darc. 

“ As far ’as respectability and fatnily are concerned, I 
certainjy have no reason to be uslianicd,” replied 1. “ He 

is the brother of air carl, and a general in the army. His 
name 1 will not mention until I have seen him, and I am 
I'ormally and* opcilly acknowledged. J have also the ad¬ 
vantage of being an only son, and if I am not disinherited, 
lieir to coiisiderahle property,” continued I, smiling sarcas¬ 
tically. “ Perhajis I may now be belter received than I 
have heeii as Japhet Newlaiid the Foundling: but. Lady 
do Clare, I am afraid that 1 have intruded unseasonably, 
and will now take my leave, tiood morning;” and'with¬ 
out waiting for a reply, 1 made a hasty retreat, and gained 
the door. 

“ Flushed Avith indignation, I had nearly gained the 
bottoyi of the stairs, when I heard a light footstep behind 
me, and my arm w'as caught by Cecilia dc tllare. 1 turned 
lound, and she lookejl me reproachfully in the face, as the 
tear stood in her eye. ‘MVhat have wo done, .faphet, 
that you should treat us in this manner?” said she with 
emotion.' , 

” ^lisi^de Clare,” rejilied 1, “ 1 have no reproaches to 
make. I perceived that my presence was jiot welcome, and 
I would no further iiitrudt.” 

“ Are you then s# proud, now that j/ou have found out 
thgt you arc well born, Japhet ?” 

“ I ati» much too jiroud to intrude where I am not 
wished for. Miss de'Clare. As Jajihet Newland, J came 
liere to see the Flcta of former days. Wflen 1 assume ray 
real iBimc, 1 shall always be most happy of an introduction 
to the daughter of Lady de Clarfe.” 

“ Hh ! how changed,” exclaimed she, fixing hei* large 
blue eyes upon^me. 

“ Prosnwltv chances us all. Miss ale Clare, ft vrisli you' 
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a very good morning;” and.I turned away, and crobstd 
the hall to the door. 

As I went out I could not help .looking back, and 1 
perceived that Cecilia’.s handkerchief was held to her eyes, 
as she slowly mounted the stairs. T walked home to ilie 
I’iazza in no very jdeasant humour. I was angry and dis¬ 
gusted at the coolness of my reception. 1 thought myself 
ill used, and treated wdth ingratitude. “ So much for the 
worhl,” said I, as I sat down in my apartment, and a]!UU 
my hat on the table. “ She has been out two seasons, and 
is no longer the same person. Yet hftw Iwely she has 
grown ! But why this change — and why was Harcomt 
thereCould he have prejudiced them against me? 
Very possibly.” M'hile tliese ideas were running in my 
mind, and 1 was making compaiisons between Cecilia de 
Clare and Susannah Temjile — not much in favour of the 
formei —and looking forward prospeclively to the meeting 
with my father, the doubts as to my reception in society 
colouring every thing with the most sombre tints, the door 
opened, and in walkeel Harcourt, announced hy the waiter. 

chair i'or Jlr. Harcourt,” said 1 to the waiter^with 
formality. 

‘‘ Ncviland,” said llaicourt, “1 come for two reasons: 
in the lirst place I am commissioned by the ladies to assure 
you-” 

“ I hog your pjirdon, Mr. Harcourt, for interniptlng you, 
but 1 reijttire no ambassador from the ladies in ((ueiftioti. 
They may make you their coutidant if llify jileusc, hut 1 am 
not at all inclincil to ilo tjje sijiim Explanation, after what 
I witnessed and fclttliis morning, is qujtc unnecessary. 1 
sunciidcr all claiin!>' upon eiihor Lady de Clare or her 
(laughter, if 1 ever w.tb so fool-hardy qs to imagiyie that I 
I’.ad any. The first reason of yourvlsk it is therefore use¬ 
less to proceed with. M.iy 1 asU the other reason which 
has procured me this honour ? ” «• 

. “ I hardly know, Mr. hcwland,” rej'lied Harcourt, co¬ 

louring, deeply, "whether after what you have now said 
J ought tomrocced witliMhc ^ccond—it related to'mysdf.” 

“ 1 am t'1 atientioK,' Mr. Ilarcourt,” replied, I, bowing 

politel.e*" 
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“ It was to say, Mr. jN'ewland, that 1 should have taken 
the earliest opportunity after iny recovery, had you not 
disappeared so strangely, to have expressed itiy sorrow for 
jny conduct towards^you, and to have acknowledged that I 
had been deservedly punished : more perhaps by my own 
feelings oi^^'inorse, than by the dangerous wound I liad 
received by yovtr hand. I take even this o])|iortuiiity, al¬ 
though not apparently a favourabh- one, of expiessing what 
1 considef* it my duty, as a gentleman who has w'ronged 
another, to express. 1 certainly was goitig to add more, 
but there is so little rhtmciAof its being well received, that 
I had better defer it to some future opportunity. The 
time taay come, and 1 certainly trust it will cotne, 
when I may be allowed to prove to you that 1 am not de¬ 
serving of the coolness with which I am now received. 
Mr. Newland, with every wish for your ha]ipiness, .1 will 
now take my Nave ;*bttt J must s.ay, it is with jiainftil sen¬ 
timents, as I feel that the result of this interview will be 
the cause of great distiess to those who are bound to you 
not only by gratitude, but sineere.re.gaid.” 

Jbircourt theti bowed, and quitted the room. 

“ It's all very well,” muttered I, “ hut J know the world, 
and am not to he soothed down by a few tine words. 1 trust 
that they will be sorry for their conduct, liut sec me again 
inside tliyr doors they will not;” and I sat down, trying to feel 
satisHed with myself— but I was not; 1 felt that I had acted 
harsWy, to say no more. I ought to have listened to an 
exjdanation sent hy*( Veilia and her motber'after her coming 
down stairs to exiiostulate.* 'flicy were undsr great obli¬ 
gations to me, and l)y my quick resentiiient, 1 renilercd tin 
oWigalions more onerous. It was unkind of me — and I 
wished tl.tft I'arcourt Itad not left the room. As for his 
conduct, 1 tried to find fault with it, but c^ild not. It was 
gentiemaniy and feeling. The fact vgas, 1 was in a very 
bad liifhiour, and could not at tlu^. timt; discover the reason, 
which was neither more nor less .than that I was^nime 
jealous ot^fiiiding Harcourt so iiitii^ate at Lady de Chire's, 
than 1 was at die ui»palatahle*recc^)tiou which ft had met. 
with. The’w'aiter came in, and brought me a/i^'ffrom 
Mr. Mastertoii? 
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“ 1 have this morning received a snimnoiis from your 
father, who returned, it appears, two <lays ago, and is now 
at the Adelplti Hotel. 1 am sorry to fay, that stepping 
out of his carriage when travelling, he missed his footing, 
and snapi)ed his tendon Achilles. He is laid up on a conch, 
and, as you may suppose, his amiability is not Increased by 
the accident, and tlie pain attending it. As he has re¬ 
quested me to bring forward immediate evidence as to yonr 
identity, and the presence of Mr. Co[)hagns is liccessarv. I 
propose that we start for Heading to-morrow at nine o’ lock. 
I have a curiosity to go dowti ‘here, and having a leisnie 
day or two, it will be a relaxation. 1 wish to see my old 
acquaintance Timothy, and your shop. Answer by bearer. 

“ J. Mastek'Ion.” 

I wrote a few lines, informing Mr. Masterton that I 
would be with him at the appointed hour, and then sat 
down to my solitary meal. How diflerent from wlien 1 
was last at this hotel ! Now 1 knew’ nobody. 1 had to 
regain my footing in society, and that could only be ac- 
eomplishid by lieing acknowledged’by my father; and, 
ns soon .as that w.as done, I would call upon Lord Winder- 
inear, who would (juickly effect what I desireil. The next 
morning I wiis ready at nine o’clock, and set off with jxist 
horses, with Mr. Masterton, in his ow'ii e.iriiage. I told 
him what had occurred the day before, and how disgusted 1 
was at my reception. 

“ Upon my word, Japhet, I think y*ou are wrong,” re- 
plied the old gentleman ; ‘^'"hno' if you had not told me of 
your affection for M'ss Temple, to see'whom, by-the-by, I 
confess to be one of the chief motives of my going down 
with you, I should almost suppose that you were blinded 
by jealousy. Hoes it not occur, to you, that if Mr. Ilar- 
court was admitted to the ladies at such an early hour, 
there was preference' .shown him in that quarterAnd 
now 1 recollect that I heard something about it. Har- 
court s elder brother died, and he’s come into the pro¬ 
pel ty, an<”^l heard somebody say tlia* he w,ould in all pro- 
babilityysu ceed in gSining the handsomest ulrl in London 
with a large fortune — that it was said to be a match. 
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Now, if such be the ca^, aVid you broke in U]ion a quiet re¬ 
union between two young people about to be united, almost 
without announcement, and so unexpectedly, after a lapse 
of so Jong a time, purely you cannot be surprised at there 
being a degree of confusion and restraint — more especially 
after whaJ^ad passed between Harcourt and you. l)e- 
j)end upon it, that was the cause of it. Had Lady de Oaie 
and bor daughter been alone, your reception would have 
been very different; indeed, Cecilia's following you down 
staifs ])roves that it was not from coolness towards you ; 
and Harcolirt calling ujon you, and the conversation 
which took place, is another proof that you have been 
mistaken.” 

“ I never viewed it in that light, certainly, sir,” observed 
I. “ I merely perceived that J was considered intrusive, 
and finding in the company one who had treated me ill, 
and had been my antagonist in the field, 1 naturally sup¬ 
posed that he had prejudiced them against me. 1 hope 1 
may be wrong; but I have seen so much of the world, 
young as* I am, that I have become very suspicious.’” 

‘i 'J’hen discard suspicion as fast as you can ; it will only 
make yon unhappy, and not prevent your being deceived. 
If you are susjiicious, you will have the constant fear of de¬ 
ception hanging over you, which poisons existence.” 

After these remarks I remained silent for some time; I 
was aifalydng my own feelings, and I felt thiit I had acted 
in « ver^ absurd manner. The fact was, that one of my 
•eastle buildings Ifed been, that 1 was to marry Fleta as soon 
as I had found my own father, and this it was which had 
actuated me, almost without my kno.ying it. 1 felt jealous 
•nf Harcourt, and that, without being in love with Miss de 
Clare, hut actually p|issionately fond of anolhei person ; J 
felt as if I could have m^arriedher without lov ing her, and 
that 1 could give up Susan,nah Temple* whom J did love, 
latllbr than that a being whom. I oonsidered as almost of 
my own creation should herseff presume to fall in. love, or 
that another should dare to love her, until I hSd made 
up my mini^whetljer 1 should fijke her inys ^; and this 
after so long an absence, and thfir having J^lypn up all 
Jiopes of ewer seei% me again. The readernifty smile at 
A A 
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the absurdity, still more at the selfishness of this feeling j 
so did I, when I had reflected upon it, and I despised my¬ 
self for my vanity and folly. 

“ What are you thinking of, Japhet? ” observed Mr. 
Masterton, tircil with my long abstraction. 

“ That 1 have been making a most egregijius fool of 
myself, sir,” replied I, “ with respect to the l)e Clares.” 

“ I did not say so, Japhet; but to tell you the truth, I 
thought something very like it Now tell me, were you not 
jealous at finding her in company with Harcourt ? ” i 
“ Exactly so, sir.” i 

“ I '11 teU Susannah Temple when see I her, that she 
may form some idea of your constancy,” replied Mr. Mas¬ 
terton, smiling. “ Why what a dog in the manger you 
must be — you can’t marry them both. Still, under the 
circumstances, 1 can analyse the feeling —it is natural, but 
all that is natural is not always creditable to human nature. 
Eet us talk a little about Susannah, and afi these vagaries 
will be dispersed. How old is she 

Mr. Masterton plied me with so many questions relative 
to Susannah, that her image alone soon filled my mind, 
and 1 recovered my .spirits. “ I don’t know what she will 
say, at my being in this dress, sir,” observed 1. “ Had I 

not better change it on my arrival ? ” 

“ By no means ; .1 ’ll fight your battle — I know her 
character pretty well, thanks to your raving about her.’’ 


CkAPTER XIX. 

CONTAINS MUCH LEARNED ARGUMENT UTON'bROAD-RKIMS AND GAR¬ 
MENTS OY e.REV—jl GET THE BEST OE^IT —THE ONE GREAT WISH 
OP MY LIFE IS ORANTRUi,—I MEET MY FATHER, AND A COLD RE« 
CETTION, VERY INDICATWF. OF MUCH APTER-IIKAT. 

We arrived in gootl time at Reading, and, as soon as we 
alighted at^tlic inn, we‘‘ordered dinner, and their walked 
down to thk' shop, where we found I'imotfiiy very busy 
tying Vnd labelling. He was d-^Uglited to see Mr, 
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Masterton; and peiceivisg tfiat I had laid aside the Quaker’s 
dress, made no scruple of indulging in his humour, making 
a long face, and t^ee-ing and thou-ing Mr. Masterton in a 
very absurd manner. We desired him to go to Mr. Co- 
phagus, spd beg that he would allow me to bring Mr. 
Masterton tV drink tea, and afterwards to call at the inn and 
give us the answer. We then returned to our dinner. 

“ Whether they will ever make a Quaker of you, Japhet, 
1 am very"doubtful,” observed Mr. Masterton, as we walked 
hack ; “ but as fijr making one of that fellow Timothy, 1 ’ll 
defy theni.’^ 

“He laughs at every thing,” replied I, “and views 
every thing in a ridiculous light — at all events, they never 
will make him serious.” 

In the evening, we adjourned to the house of Mr. Copha- 
gus, having received a message of welcome. 1 entered the 
room first. Susanitah came forward to welcome me, and 
then drew back, when she perceived the alteration in my 
apparel, colouring deeply. I passed her, and took the hanil 
of Mrs. Cophagus and her husband, and then introduced 
Mr.'Masterton. 

“We hardly knew thee, Japhet,” mildly observed Mrs. 
Cophagus. • 

“ I did not think that outward garments would disguise 
me froyi my friends,” replied I; “ but so it appearcth, for 
your sister hath not even greeted me in welcome.” 

, * I greet thee in all kindness, and all sincerity, Japhet 
^^i^land,” replies Susannah, holding out her" hand. “ Yet 
did 1 not imagine that,tn So short a time, thou wouldst 
have dismissed the'apparel of our persuasion, neither do I 
■find it seemly.” 

“ Miss Temple,” interposed Mr. Masterton, “ it is to 
oblige those who are his,sincere friends, j,hat Mr. Newland 
has laid aside his dress. I .quarrel.with no creed — every 
one fias'a right to choose for himself^ and Mr. Xewland has 
perhajis not chosen badly, in embracing your tenets. . Let 
him ccstinuc steadfast in them.^ Hut, fair youRg lady, 
there is no.cired which is ptrfect, and, even yons, vve 
find imperfection. Our rdigion preaches ^rojlity, and 
therefore we ^Jo olgJct to his wearing the gawtf pride.” 
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“Of pride, sayest thou? hath-he not rather put off 
the garb of humility, and now appe^eth in the garb of 
pride?” 

“ Not so, young madam : when we dress as all the world 
dress, we wear not the garb of pride ; but when -"’e put on 
a dress different from others, that distinguisi-ies us from 
others, then we show our i)ride, and the worst of pride, for 
it is the hypocritical pride which apes humility. It is the 
I’harisco of the Scriptures, who jireaches in high places, 
and sounds forth his charity to the poor;.not the humility 
of the Publican, who says, ‘ Lord, be merciful to me, a 
sinner.' Your apparel of pretended humility is the garb of 
pride, and for that reason have we insisted that he discards 
it, when with us. His tenets we interfere not withi There 
can be no religion in dress; and that must indeed be weak 
in itself, which requires dress for its sujiport.” 

Susannah was astonished at this new'featnre of the case, 
so aptly put by the old lawyer. Mrs. Cojihagus looked at her 
husband, and Cophagus pinched my arm, evidently agreeing 
with him. When Mr. Masterton had finished speaking, 
Susannah waited a few seconds, and then replied, “It'be¬ 
comes not one so young and weak as I am, to argue with 
thee, who art so much my senior. 'I cannot cavil at 
opinions which, if not correct, at least are founded on the 
holy writings; but !• have been otherwise instructed-” 

“ Then let us drop the argument. Miss Susannah, and 
let me tell you, that Japhet wished to resume his Quaker’s 
dress, and 1 would not permit him. If tliere is any blame. 
It is to be laid to me ; and it’s no use being angry with an 
old man like myself.”' 

“ I have no right to be angry with any one,” replied 
Susannah. 

“ But you were^angry with me, Susannah,” interrupted I. 

“ I cannot say that it was anger, .Taphet Newland: I 
, hardly know what the 'feeling might have been; but 1 was 
wrong, and I must request tliy forgiveness ; " and Susan¬ 
nah helS out her hand. ^ 

“ Now j^.u must for|;ive me too, Mi-s Tenple,” said old 
Mastertm. a^^^ Susannah laughed against her wishes. 

The convt.sation then became general. Mr. Mastertoti 
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explained to Mr. Cophagus.what he required of him, ano 
Mr. Cophagus immediately acceded. It was arranged that 
he should go to town by the mail the next day. Mr. Master- 
ton talked a great deal about my father, and gave his cha¬ 
racter in its true li^it, as he considered it would be advan¬ 
tageous fS !jie so to do. He then entered into conversation 
upon a varitty of topics, and was certainly very amusing. 
Susannah laughed very heartily before the evening was 
ovier,*and. Mr. Masterton retiied to the hotel, for 1 had re¬ 
solved to sleep in my own bed. 

1' walked«hom# with Mr. Masterton : I then returned to 
the house, and found tliefn all in the parlour. Mrs. Co- 
phagus was expressing her delight at the amusement she 
had received, when 1 entered with a grave face. “ I wish 
that 1 Ifad not left you,” said I to Mrs. Cophagus ; “ 1 am 
afraid to meet my father ; he will exact the most implicit 
oljcdieiice. IVhat pm I to do ? Must not I obey Itim ? ” 

“ Ill all things lawful,” replied Susannah, “ most cer¬ 
tainly, Japhet.’’ . 

“ In qll things lawful, Susannah ! now tell me, in the 
verjj case of my apparel; Mr. Masterton says, that he 
never will permit me to wear the dress. What am 1 to do f” 

“ Thou hast thy religion and thy Bible for thy guide, 
Japhet.” 

“ I have ; and in the Bible I find written on tablets 
of sto^e by the prophet of Clod, ‘ Honour thy father aud 
thj mother ; ’ there is a positive commaiulment: but I 
Upd noVoinmamlinent to wear this or that dress. What 
think you " continued \ ajjpcaling to them all. 

“ I should bid,thee honour thy father, Japhet,” replied 
Mrs. (lophagus, “ and you, Susannafi-” 

“ I sljall bid thee good night, Japhet.” 

At this reply we* all laughed, and I perceived there 
was a smile 'on Susannah’s face as she malked away. Mrs. 
CoiJjagus followed her, ladghiug af she went, and Copha¬ 
gus and I were alone. 

“'ITcll, Japhet — see old -gentleman—kis»—shake 
hands'*-and blessing—and so on.” 

“ Yes, ^ 1 ?” repfjed I; “*but Jl^he treats (le ill, I sliall 

A A 3 
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probably come down here again; I am afraid that Susan*. 
nah is not very well pleased with me.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense—wife knows all—die for you—Ja- 
phet, do as you please—dress yourself—dress her—any 
dress—no dress like Eve—sly puss — won’t lose you— 
all right—and so on.” , 

1 pressed Mr. (lophagus to tell me all he knew, and I 
found from him that his wife had questioned Susannah 
soon after my dcparture,had found her wecping.and that sKe 
had gained from her the avowal of her ardent affection, for 
me. This was all I wanted, and,,I wished'him'good night, 
and went to bed happy. 1 had an interview with Susan¬ 
nah Temple before I left the next morning, and, although 
1 never mentioned love, had every reason to be satisfied. 
She was kind and aflfectionate; spoke to me in her usual 
serious manner, warned me against the world, acknowledged 
that I should have great difficulties to surmount, and even 
made much allowance for my ])eculiar situation. She 
dared not advise, but she would pray for me. There was 
a greater show of interest and confidence towards me than 
I had ever yet received from her; when I parted f-om 
her 1 said, “Dear Susannah, whatever change may take 
]ilace in my fortunes or in my dress, believe me, my heart 
shall not be changed, and 1 shall ever adhere to those prin¬ 
ciple which have been instilled into me since 1 have been 
in your company.” I 

This was a phrase which admitted of a double ipeaninp;, 
and she replied, “ I should wish to see'thee perfect, Js 
phet; but there is no perfection now on earth ; be there¬ 
fore as perfect as you pan.” 

“ God bless you, Susannah.” 

“ May the blessing of the Lord be on you always, Ja- 
phet,” replied she. 

I put my arm rUmd her waist, and slightly pressed her 
to my bosom. She gently disengaged herself, and' her 
large eye,s glistened with tears as she left the room. In a 
quarter &f an hour I was with Mr. Masterton on the road 
to London. 1 v n ' 

“ Japhet,’ 'j^said the oid gentleman, “ I will say that you 
have been '.Aj wise in vour choice, a.id that your little 
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Quaker is a most lovely crjature: I am in love with her 
myself, and f think that she is far superior in personal at. 
tractions to Cecilia tie Clare.” 

“ Indeed, sir I” 

“ Yes, indeed ; her face is more classical, and her com. 
plexion unrivalled ; as far as my present knowledge and 
experience she'is an emblem of purity.” 

“ Her mind, sir, is as pure as her person.” 

— •'1 believe it ; she has a strong mind, and will think for 
herself.” 

There, sir, is, I am afraid, the difficulty; she will not 
yield a point in which sh(* thinks she is riglit, not even for 
her love for me.” 

“ T agree with you that she will not, and I admire her 
for it ;* but, Japhct, she will yield to conviction, and 
depend upon it, she will abandon the outward observances 
of her persuasion. Did you observe what a spoke I put 
in your wheel last night, when I stated that outward forms 
were pride. Leave that to work, and I 'll answer for the, 
consequences ; she will not long wear that Quaker's dress. 
How beautiful she would be if she dressed like other people! 

1 tfiink I see her now entering a ball.room.” 

“ But what occasions you to think she will abandon her 
persuasion > ’’ 

“ 1 do not say that she will abandon it, nor do I wish her 
to do nor do 1 wish you to do it, Japhet. There is much 
beauty and much perfection in the Quaker's .creed. All 
^at requires to J)e abandoned arc the dress and the cere-* 
monies of the meetings^ which are both absurdities. Re¬ 
collect, that Miss Temple has been brought up as a Quaker ; 
she has, from the exclugiveness of tife sect, known no other 
form of,worshlp, and never heard any opposition to that 
which has been incfllcated ; but let her once or twice enter 
the Established ChurclT, hear its beautiful ritual, and listen 
to A mund preacher. Let her be persuaded to do that, 
which cannot be asking her to do wrong, and then let ht# 
think and act for herself, and my word for it, Jrhen she 
draws*the comparison between ,what she has ’ then heard 
and the ji^niSfense Sccasionalfy utl^ed in the Quaker's con. 
venticle, by those yvho fancy themselves insured, she will 
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herself feci that, although the tenets of her persuasion may 
be more in accordance with true Christianity than those of 
other sects, the outward forms and observances are imper¬ 
fect. 1 trust to her own good .sense.” 

" You make me very happy by saying so.” 

“ \Yell, that is my opinion of her, and if she yioves me 
to be correct, hang me if 1 don’t think 1 shali' adopt her.” 

“ AYhat do you think of Mrs. Cophagus, sir } ’’ 

“ I think she is no more a Quaker in her heart- tban-1 
am. She is a lively, merry, kind-hearted creature, and 
would have no objection to appear in feathers and diamonds 
to-morrow.” 

“ \Ycll, sir, I can tell you that Mr. Cophagus still sighs 
after his blue cotton-net pantaloons and Hessian boots.” 

“ More fool he ! but, however, I am glad of it, for it 
gives me an idea which I shall work upon by-and-by ; at 
present ive have this eventful meeting between you and your 
father to occupy us.” 

AV’e arrived in town in time for dinner, which Mr. 
Mastci ton had ordered at his chambers. As the old gen¬ 
tleman was rather tired with his two days’ travelling, 1 
wished him good night at an early hour. 

“ Recollect, Japhet, we are to be at the Adelphi hotel 
to-morrow at one o’clock — come in time.” 

1 called upon Mr. Masterton at the time appointed on 
the ensuing day, and we drove to the hotel in whir h my 
father had. located himself. On our arrival, we were 
ushered into a room on the ground floor,,where we fouiy''/ 
Mr. Cophagus and two of the, governors of the Foundling 
Hospital. 

'• Really, Mr. Masterton,” said one of the latter gentle¬ 
men, “ one would think that we were about to have an 
audience with a sovereign prince, and, instead of conferring 
favours, were about to receive them. My time is precious: 
I ought to have been it,, the city this half hour, and here 
'.is this old nabob keeping :is waiting as if we were peti. 
tioners.”, 

Mr. Mas*erton laughed and said, “ Let us all'go up 
stairs, and not wait to h^ sent for." ,. , 

He calletyi^e of tiie waiters, and desipf^d him to announce 
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them to General De Beuyon. They then followed the 
waiter, leaving me alhne. I must say, that 1 was a little 
agitated; I heard* the door open above, and then an 
angry growl like that of a wild beast; the door closed again 
and all was quiet. • “ And this,” thought I, “ is the result 
of all JJfj fond antiripations, of iny ardent wishes, of iny en¬ 
thusiastic Sparch. ’ Instead of expressing anxiety to receive 
his son, he litigiously requires proofs, and more proofs, 
when he. has received every satisfactory proof already. 
They say his temper is violent beyond control, and that 
submissioru irritates instead of ajipeasing him : what then 
if 1 resent ? 1 have heartl that people of that description 

are to be better met with their own weapons: — suppose I 
try it"; — but no, 1 have no right: — 1 will however be 
firm, .and keep my temper under every circumstance: 1 will 
show him, at least, that his son has the spirit and the feel¬ 
ings of a gentleman.” “ 

As these thoughts pa.ssed in my mind the door opened, 
and Mr. Mastertoii requested me to follow him. 1 obeyed- 
with a palpitating heart; and when I had gained the laiid- 
ing^-place up stairs, Mr. Masterton took my hand and led 
me into the presence of my long-sought-for and much, 
dreaded parent. 1 may as well describe him and the whole 
tableau. The room was long and narrow, and, at the far¬ 
ther end, was a large sofa, on which was seated my father 
with his injured leg reposing on it,*his crutches propped 
against the wall. On each side of him were two large 
i^es aiTd stands»each with a magnificen.t macaw. Next to 
the macaws wer* two na^ve^ervants, arrayed in their mus¬ 
lin dresses,, with ^jicir arms folded.^ A hooka was in ad¬ 
vance of the table before the sofa; it was magnificently 
wrought in silver,.and the snake passed under the table, so 
that the tube was wilhin my honoured father’s reach. On 
one side of the room sal the two governors of the Found- 
ing.Jl(»pital, on the other was seatjd Mr. Cophagus in his 
Quaker’s dress; the empty chair next to him had been' 
occupied by Mr. Masterton. Hooketl at my faiher^ he 
was a (ban of great size, apMrently six feet three or four 
inches, apej Aout fn proporaon, i*ithout being burdened 
with fat; l^e was ^aunt, broad-shouldered end muscular. 
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and I think, must have weighed seventeen or eighteen stone. 
His head was in proportion to his bo'dy, and very large ; so 
were all his features u])on the same gratid scale. His com¬ 
plexion was of a brownish-yellow, and his' hair of a snowy 
white. He wore his whiskers very lafge and joined to¬ 
gether under the throat, and these, which wcre^lso white, 
from the circle which they formed round his face, and con¬ 
trasting with the colour of his skin, gave his tout ens^mh/e 
much more the appearance of a royal Bengal tiger' than'a 
gentleman. General He Benyon saw Mr. Masterton lead¬ 
ing me forward to within’a pace^or two of the table before 
the generrf.—‘‘'Allow me the pleasure of introducing your 
son, Japhet.” 

There was no hand extended to welcome me. jHy fa¬ 
ther fixed his proud grey eyes upon me for a moment, and 
then turned to the governors of the hospital. 

‘ Is this the person, gentlemen, whom you received as 
an infant and brought up as Japhet Newland?” 

The governors declared 1 was the same person; that 
they had bound me to Mr. Cophagus, and had seen me 
more than once since I quitted the Asylum. , 

“ Is this the Japhet Newland whom you received from 
these gentlemen and brought up to youi; business ? ” 

“ Yea, and verily — I do affirm the same — smart lad 
— good boy — and so on.” 

“ 1 will not take a Quaker’s affirmation —will y^a take 
your oath, sir.^ ” , « 

“Yes,” replied .Cophagus, forgetting kis Quakershijwy' 
“ take oath — bring Bible — kiss book — ind so on.” 

“ You, then, as a Quaker, have no objection to swear to 
the identity of this person f ” ■ 

“ Swear,” cried Cophagus, “ yes, swear — sweai»now — 
not Japhet ! — I’m damned — go to hbll —and so on.” 

The other parti* present could not help laughing at this 
explosion from Cophagbs, neither could I. Mr. Mastetton 
Vhen asked the general if he Inquired any more proofs. 

“ No,S replied the general discourteously ; and sjwaking 
in Hindostav’ee to his atttndsyjits, they pralked to the door 
and opened it. The hint was taken, Mr. Masterton say¬ 
ing to the olC’ers in an ironical tone,<“ After so long a. 
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separation, gentlemen,^ it ftiust be natural that the general 
should wish to be left alone, that he may give vent to 
his paternal feelings.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

TATHFR AND I CIK^W WARM IN OUR ARGUMENT-OBLIGED TO GIVE 

HIM A LiAi.E schooling T^ show MV AFFECTION-TAKES IT AT 

I.AST VERT KINDLT, AND VERY DUTIFULLY OWNS HIMSELF A FOOL. 


In tlie mean time, I was left standing in the middle of the 
room : *the gentlemen departed, and the two native servants 
resumed their stations on each side of the sofa. 1 felt 
humiliated and injlignant, hut waited in silence f at last, 
my honoured parent, who had eyed me for some time, 
commenced:— • 

“If jou think, young man, to win my favour by your 
go^d looks, you are very much mistaken : you are too like 
your mother, whose memory is any thing but agreeable.” 

The blood mounted to my forehead at this cruel ob¬ 
servation ; 1 folded ray arms and looked my father stead¬ 
fastly in the face, but made no reply. The choler of the 
gentlt^an was raised. 

It appears that 1 have found a most dutiful son.” 

^ I was about tp make an angry answey, when I recollecteif 
myself, and I kourteoujjy t;gplied, “ My dear general, de¬ 
pend upon it tha| your son will always be ready to pay 
duty to whom duty is due ; but excuse me, in the agitation 
of this,meeting you have forgotten those little attentions 
which courtesy dwn*anda: with your permission 1 will take 
a chair, and then we thay converse more at our ease. I 
hops your leg is better.” 

1 said this with the blandest voice and the most studied 
politeness, and drawing a chair- towards the table, 1‘ took 
my seft; as I exjiected, it.putomy honoureik father in a 
tremendoijs ?age. 

“ If thij is a specimen, sir. of your dujg^and respect. 
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sir, I hope to see no more of them. To whom your duty 
is due, sir!—and pray to whom is it due, sir, if not to 
the author of your existence ? ” cried die general, striking 
the table before him with his enormous fist, so as to make 
the ink fly out of the stand some inches iiigh and bespatter 
the papers near it. 

“ jNfy dear father, you arc perfectly correct: duty, as 
you say, is due to the author of our existence. If I re¬ 
collect right, the commandment says, ‘ Honour your fathej 
and your motherbut at the same time, if 1 may venture 
to offer an observation, are there not such things as reci¬ 
procal duties — some which are even more paramount in a 
father than the mere begetting of a son ? ” 

“ What do you mean, sir, by these insolent remarks ? ” 
interrupted my father. 

Excuse me, my dear father, 1 may be wrong, but if 
so, I will bow to your superior judgment; but it does ap¬ 
pear to me, that the mere hanging me in a basket at the 
gate of the Foundling Hospital, and leaving me a bank-note 
of fifty pounds to educate and maintain me until the age of 
twenty-four, are not exactly all the duties incumbent upon 
a parent. If you think that they are, I am afraid that 
the world, as well as myself, will be of a different opinion. 
Not that I intend to make any complaint, as I feel assured 
that now circumstances have put it in your power, it is 
your intention to make me amends for leaving me long 
,in a state of destitution, and wholly dependent upon my 
own resources.” 

“ You do, do you, sir? we'l, now, I’llicell you my re¬ 
solution, which is — There is tlie door —[ go out, and never 
let me see your face again.” 

" My dear father, as 1 am convinced this is only a little 
pleasantry on your part, or perhaps a mere trial whether I 
am possessed of the spirit and determination of a De Benyon, 
I shall, of course, pleasy you by not complying with >your 
Humorous request.” • 

“ Wop.’t you, by G—d?” roared my father; then 
turning to hi 3 two native servants, he spoke to them m Hin. 
dostanee. They immed'ately walked to die docv,,threw it 
wide open, lenl then coming back to gne, were about to 
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take me by the arms. , I certainly felt my blood boil, but 
I recollected how necessary it was to keep my temper. I 
rose from my chair, and advancing to the side of the sofa 
I said,— 

“ Ml' dear father, as I perceive that yon do not require 
your crutcljvs at this moment, you will not perhaps object 
to my taking one. These foreign scoundrels must not be 
jjfrraitted to insidt you through the person of your only 
son.” 

“ Turn him gut,” roared my father. 

The nafives advanced^ but I whirled the crutch round 
my head, and in a moment they were both prostrate. As 
soon as they gained their feet, I attacked them again, until 
they mode their escape out of the room ; 1 then shut the 
iloor and turned the key. 

“ Thank you, my dear sir,” said I, returning thp crutch 
to where it was before. “ Many thanks for thus permitting 
me to chastise the insolence of these black scoundrels, whom, 
1 take it for granted, you will immediately discharge ;* 
and I again took my scat in the chair, biingiiig it closer to 
hii.^. 

The rage of the gelicral was now beyond all bounds; 
the white foam was spluttered out of his mouth, as he in 
vain endeavoured to find words. Once he actually rose 
from .the sofa, to take the law in his own hands, but the 
effort teriously injured his leg, and he threw, himself down 
■•rpaiia and disappointment. * • 

• “ My dear ^her, I am afraid that, in your anxiety to 
help me, you have hurt Jouf leg again,” said I, in a soothing 
voice. • • 

“ Sirrah, sirrah,” exclaimfed he at last, “ if you think 
that this will do, von are very much mistaken. You don’t 
know me. .You may tjirn out a couple of cowardly blacks, 
but now I’ll show you that I am not*to be played with. 
I dtkeard you for ever — I disinliSrit — I disacknowledge 
you. You may take your chSice, either to quit this room, 
or he uut into the hands of the police.” . • 

“ The police, any dear sir ! what can the police do ? I 
may calF In the police for the a^kault just committed "by 
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your seryants, and have them up to Bow Street, but you 
cannot charge me with an assault.” 

“ But I will, by G—d, sir, true or not true.” 

“ Indeed you would not, my dear father. A De Benyon 
would never be guilty of a lie. Besides, if you - ere to 
call in the police; — I wish to argue this matter coolly, 
because I ascribe your present little burst of ill-humour to 
youi- sufferings from your unfortunate accident. Allov.-in". 
theP, my dear father, that you were to charge me with an 
assault, I should immediately be under the necessity of 
charging you also, and then we must both go to Bow Street 
together. Were ^ou ever at Bow Street, general ?” The 
general made no reply, and 1 proceeded. “ Besides, my 
dear sir, only imagine how very awkward it would bj when 
the magistrate put you on your oath, and asked you to make 
your charge. Wliat would you be obliged to declare ? 
That you had married when young, and finding that your 
wife had no fortune, had deserted her the second day after 
■Jour marriage. That you, an oflBcer in the army, and the 
Honourable Captain de Benyon, had hung up your child at 
the gates of the Foundling Hospital — that you had again 
met your wife, married to another, and had been an accom¬ 
plice in concealing her capital offence of bigamy, and had 
had meetings with her, although she belonged to another. J 
say meetings, for you did meet her, to receive her direc¬ 
tions about me. I am charitable, and suspect notKng — 
others will not be so. Then, after her death, yor. coii*. 
home and inquire about your son. His Identity is esta¬ 
blished,— and what then ? not oniy you do not take him 
by the hand, in common civility, I might'say, but you first 
try to turn him out of the house, and to give him in charge 
of the police ; and then you will have to state for what. 
Perhaps you will answer me that question, for. I really do 
not know.” 

By this time, my hoi.ourqd father’s wrath had, to a'eer- 
fein degree, subsided: he heard all 1 had to say, and he 
felt h'ow rery ridiculous would have been his intendt;d pro¬ 
ceedings, anft, as his wrath'"subsMed, so did his pain increase: 
he’had seriously injured iis leg, and it was swellibg rapidly 
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— the bandages tightened in consequence, and he was suf¬ 
fering under the acute^t pain. “Oh, oh ! ” groaned he. 

“ My'dear father} can 1 assist you ? ” 

“ King the bell, sir.” 

“ There is no oocasion to summon assistance while I am 
here, niy dear general. 1 can attend you professionally, 
and if you Anil allow me, will soon relieve your pain. Your 
leg has swollen from exertion, and the bandages must be 
hiftsehed.” 

He made no reply, but his features were distorted with 
extreme pavi. 1 went to him, and proceeded to unloose 
the bandages, which gave him considerable relief. I then 
replaced them, secundum artein, and with great tenderness, 
and going to the sideboard, took the lotion which was stand¬ 
ing there with the other bottles, and wetted the bandages. 
In a few minutes he was quite relieved. “ I’erhaps, sir,” 
said I, “ you had .better try to sleep a little. 1 will take 
a book, and shall have great pleasure in watching by your 
side.” 

Exhausted with pain and violence, the general made no 
rep ^; he fell back on the sofa, and, in a short time, he 
snored most comfortably. “ 1 have conquered you,” thought 
I, as I watched him as he lay asleep. “ If 1 have not yet, 
1 will, that I am resolved.” 1 walked gently to the door, 
unlocked it, and opening it without waking him, ordered 
some Broth to be brought up immediately, saying that the 
general was asleep, and that I would wait for* ip outside. 1 
tecompKshed thi# little inanmuvre, and. reclosed the door 
without wakingVny fathjr, jnd then I took my seat in the 
chair, and resuracij my book, having placed Ae broth on 
the side of tlic fire grate to Jccep it wann. In about an 
hour he ^awoke, and looked around him. 

“ Do you want Snv tliincr. mv dearest father ” in¬ 
quired I. 

TJje general appeared tlndecide^ as to whether to re¬ 
commence hostilities ; but at list he said, “1 wish the at- 
tendance of my servants, sir.” 

“ TIte attendance of a servantecan never be Aqual to tha 
of your qivn %on, general,” repliecUI, going to thi; fire, ant 
taking the basin of broth, which i replaced upon the tra’ 
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containing the et ceterns on a napkin. “ I expected you 
would require your broth, and I have had it ready for you.” 

“ It was what I did require, sir, I must acknowledge,” 
replied iny father, and without further remark he finished 
the hroth. 

I removed the tray, and then went for the lotion, an<l 
again wetted the bandages on his leg. “ Is there any thing 
else I can do for you, sir'.? ” said I. 

“Nothing—I am very comfortable.'’ ^ 

“ 'I'hen, sir,” replied I, “ I will now take my leave. You 
have desired me to quit your presence for ever ; and you 
attempted force. I resisted that, because I would not allow 
you to have the painful remembrance that you had injured 
one who had strong claims upon you, and had never injured 
you. I resented it also, because I wished to prove to you 
that I was a Dc Henyon, and had spirit to resist an insult. 
But, general, if you imagine that I havp come here with a 
determination of forcing ntyself upon you, you are much 
mistaken. 1 am too proud, and happily am independent 
by my own exei tlons, so as not to require yoirr assistatice. 
Had you received me kindly, believe me, you would have 
found a grateful and aftectionate heart to have met that 
kindness. You would have found a son, whose sole object, 
through life has been to discover a father, after whom he 
has yearned, who would have been delighted to have ad¬ 
ministered to his wants, to have yielded to his wishes, to 
have soothed him in his pain, and to have watchedAiim,^ in 
his sickness. Desgrted as 1 have been foT,so many years' 

I trust that 1 have not disgraced you, (»cn iral Dc Beiiyon; 
and if ever I have done wrong, it has bfen from a wish to 
discover you. I can appeal, to Lcrd Windermear for the 
truth of that assertion. Allow me to sa.y, that it is a very 
severe trial — an ordeal which few pass through with safety 
— to be thrown aa I have been upon the world, with no 
friend, no parent to assjst or to advise me, to have to, bear 
up against tbe contingency cf being of unacknowledged and 
perhaps.'disgraceful birth. It is harder still, when I ex¬ 
pected to fi.'d my dearest wishes realised, that, witliSut any 
other cause than that ofvmy features resembling those of my 
mother, I atp, to be agam cast away. One thing. General 
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De Benyon, I request, and I trust it will not be denied, 
which is, that 1 may asihime the name which 1 am entitled 
to. I pledge you that I never will disgrace it. And now, 
sir, asking and expecting no more', 1 take my leave, and 
you may be assured, that neitlier poverty, privation, nor 
affliction of any kind, will ever induce me to again intrude 
into your presence. General I)e Benyon, farewell for ever.” 

1 made my father a profound bow, and was quitting the 
nWhi. ■ . 

“ Stop, sir,” said the general. “ Stop one moment, if 
you please.’’* 

I obeyed. 

“ Why did you put me out of temper ? Answer me 
that.” 

Allow me to observe, sir, that I did not put you out of 
tomjter ; and what is more, that I never lost my own temper 
iliiring the insult apd injury which 1 so undeservedly and 
unexpectedly have received.” 

“ But that very keeping your temper made me more* 
angry, sin.” ’ 

“.'J’hat is very possible ; but surely 1 was not to blame, 
’fhe greatest proof of a perfect gentleman is, that he is able 
to command his terqper, and I wished you to acknowledge 
that I was not without such pretensions.” 

“ 'fhat is as much as to say that your father is no gen¬ 
tleman and this, I presume, is a spe’cimen of your iilial 
duty,” replied the general, warmly. ' • 

‘ ■ 4‘ Far fiom it^ir; there are many gentlemen who, un¬ 
fortunately, cannnt comir^nd>their tempers, and are more 
to be pitied than blamed for it ; but,^ sir, when such hap¬ 
pens to be the case, they invariably redeem tlieir error, and 
amply sq, by expressing their sorrow, and offering an 
apology.” 

“ That is as much as to say, that fou expect me to 
apolcflise to you.” ’ t 

“ Allow me, sir, to ask youj did you ever know a De 
Benyon submit to an insult f ” ' 

' “ Nof sir, J trus^ not." 

“ 'rhet»,.sir, those whose feeling# of pride will not allow 
tliem to submit to jn insult ought anever to wsult others. 

B B 
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If, in tiie warmth of the moment, they liave done so, that 
pride should immediately induce them to offer an apology, 
not only due to the party, but to ffieir own characters. 
Theie is no disgrace in making an apology when we are in 
error, but there is a great disgrace in withholding such an 
act of common justice and rc]>ai atiou.” ^ 

“ 1 presume 1 am to infer from all this, tKat you expect 
an apology from me ? ” 

“ General l)e Ilenyon, as far as I am conccriied, thal is 
now of little importance ; we J>art, and shall probably never 
meet again ; if you think that it would nlake you feel more 
comfortable, I am willing to receive it.” 

“ 1 must suppose by that observation, that you fully ex¬ 
pect it, and otherwise will not stay ? ” 

“ 1 never had a thought of staying, general; you have 
told me tliat you have disinherited and discarded me i'or 
ever; no one with the feelings of a m^n would ever tliink 
of remaining after such a declaration.” 

“ Ujion what terms, then, sir, am I to understand that 
you will consent to remain with me, and forget aj* that has 
jiassed ? ” 

“ My terms are simjile, general; you must say that you 
retract what you have said, and are very sorry tor having 
insulted me.” 

“ And without 1 do that, you will never come here 
again ? ” 

“ Mostxlecidcdly not, sir. 1 shall always wish j^ou well, 
pray for your happiness, be sorry at your.ileath, and uttpv' 
your funeral as chief inouriie';, althougli you disinherit me. 
That is my duty, in return for my havipg taken your name, 
and your having ackiiowlu'lged that 1 am your son; btif 
live with you, or even see yon occasionally, I,will not, 
after what has passed this day, without you make me an 
apology.” 

“ 1 was not aware Uhat it was necessary for a father to 
apologise to his son.” 

“ If lyou wrong a stranger, you offer an apology; how 
much morC'is it due to ar neap relation ’ 

• “ But a parent hasoclaims upon liis own tsen, sir, for 
which be is. bound to tcinder bis diitv.” 
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“ I pfrant it. in the ordinary course of things in this life; 
hut, (ieneriil l)e Bcr.yoil, what claims have you as a parent 
upon me ? A son ii» most cases is indebted to his parents 
for their care and attention in infancy —his education — 
his religious instruc'don—his choice of a profession, and 
his advamement in life, by their exertions and interest; 
and wlieii tlfey are called away, he has a reasonable ex¬ 
pectation of their leaving him a portion of their substance. 

lave, a heavy-debt of gratitude to pay for what they 
have received, and they are further checked by the hopes of 
what they i»ay hbreafter receive. Up to this time, sir, I 
have not nceived the first, and this day I am told that I 
need not expect the last. Allow me to ask you, fleneral 
l>e Benyon, upon what grounds you claim from me a filial 
duty ? certiinly not for benefits received, or for benefits in 
expectation ; but I feel that I am intruding, and therefore, 
sir, once more, with every wish for your happiness,'! take 
my leave.” 

I went out, and had half closed the door after me,» 
when the geneial cried out, “ Stop — don’t go — Jajihet— 
my spii— 1 was in a ])assion — 1 beg your pardon —don't 
mind what I said — I’m a passionate old fool.” 

As lie uttered thij in broken sentences, I returned to him. 
He held out his hand. “ Forgive me, boy —forgive your 
father.” I knelt down and kissed his hand; he drew me 
towards him, and ] wepit upon his bosom. 


CHAPTEtt XXI. 

FATHER STII.L llITTirUjaA SUBMISSIVE AT HOME-ABROAD, 1 AM 

SI'LITTINO A STRAW IN ARSeMENTS WITH SUiglNNAII ABOUT STRAW 

BONNETS - TIIK RF.ST OF THE ClIAnglH CONTAINS COQUETRY, 

eoultrmc, ANO cosruMEs. 

It was some time before we were" sufficiently conajiosed to 
enter iiSo conversation, and^ then I tried mj^utniost to 
please bin*..' Still tfiere was naturally a restraint on botli 
^dcs, but I was so particular and davoted in rpji attentions, 
B B 2 
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AO careful of giving offence, tfcat when he complained of 
wearincBs, and a wish to retire, he 'stipulated that I should 
be with him to breakfast on the next -morning. 

I hastened to Mr. Masterton, although it was late, to 
communicate to him all that had passed-: he heard me with 
great interest. “Japhet,” said he, “ you have doneVell— 
it is the jiroudest day of your life. You havt completely 
mastered him. The roy j Bengal tiger is tamed. 1 wish 
you joy, my dear fellow. Now I trust that all will be' wSi. 
But keep your own counsel; do not let this he known at 
Reading. Let them still imagine that ‘your,father is as 
passionate as ever, which he «ill be, by-the-by, with every 
body else. You have still to follow up your success, and 
leave me to help you in other matters.” 

I returned home to the Piazza, and, thankful to Heaven 
for the events of the day, 1 soon fell fast asleep, and dreamt 
of Susannah Temple. The next morning 1 was early at 
the Adelphi Hotel; my father had not yet risen, but the 
- native servants who passed in and out, attending upon him, 
and who took care to give me a wide berth, had.informed 
him that “ Burra Saib's” son was come, and he sent fo^ me. 
His leg was very painful and uncomfortable, and the 
surgeon had not yet made his appearance. 1 arranged it as 
before, and he then dresseil, and came out to breakfast. 1 
had said nothing before the servants, but as soon as he was 
comfortable on the ^fa, I took his hand, and kissed it, 
saying, ‘‘ Good morning, my dear father ; I hopcf you do 
not repent of youi; kindness to me yesterj'ay’.’’ ' 

“ No, no; God bless you,,boj, I’ve,i)een thinking or 
you all night.” , 

“ All’s right," thought ,T ; “and I trust to be able to 
keep it so.” . ^ 

I shall pass over a fortnight, during which I was in 
constant attendano.- upon my fatheV. At times he would fly 
out in a most violent^ manner, but I invariably kept- my 
’ temper, and when it was allnver, would laugh at him, gene¬ 
rally reyeating and acting all which he had said and done 
during his-yaroxysm. I &)und this rather dangerouff ground 
at first, but by degreesslie became uscll to it, -jand it was 
wonderful Ijpjv it actedi as a check upop him.. He wouh] 
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not at first believe but that I exaggerated, when the picture 
was held up to his vi^w and he was again calm. My father 
was not naturally a bad-tempered man, but having been 
living among a servile race, and holding high command in 
the artfiy, he had gradually acquired a habit of authority 
and an impatience of contradiction which was unbearable to 
all around. Those who were high-spirited and sensitive 
shmint-d him; the .servile and the base continued with him 
for their own interests, but trembled at his wrath. I had 
during this rime narrated to my father the events of my 
life, and, I am happy to lay, had, by attention and kind¬ 
ness joined with firmness and good temper, acquired a 
dominion over him. I had at his request removed to the 
hotel, aifll lived with him altogether. His leg was rapidly ar¬ 
riving to a state of convalescence, and he now talked of 
taking a house and setting up his establishment in London. 

I had seen but little of Mr. Masterton during this time, as 
I had remained in-doors in attendance upon the general. 1, 
had written rtnee to Mr. Cophagus, stating how I was oc¬ 
cupied, but saying nothing about our reconciliation. C)jie 
morning, Mr. Masterton called upon us, and after a little 
conversation with the general, he told me that be had per. 
suaded Mr. Cophaf^s and his wife to leave Reading and 
come to London, and that Susannah Temple was to come 
with tliem. 

“ Ony^.visit ? ” inquired I. 

No,* not on ^visit. I have seen Cophagus, and he is 
determined to cu^ the Quakers, and reside in London alto- 
gether.” * ^ * * 

'• What! does he injend to returti to the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world ? " 

“ Yes.'l believe stf, and his wife will join him. She has 
no objection to decorate her pretty persou.” 

“ L never thought that she hadbut Susannah Teni- 

pie- ; « 

“ When Susannah is away from her friends, t^en* she 
finds tiiA her sister and brother-ig.law no long»f wear the 
dress, and,wh5h sh^ is constSntly'jp your company, to ail 
which please to add the eftect I tru^^t of my serious admo¬ 
nitions, she wiU sod!i do as others do, or sh|gis no woman, 
n B 3 
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This is all my plan, and leave it to me — only play your 
part by seeing as much of her as you_yaii.” 

“Youneed not fear that,’’ replied 1. , 

“ Does your father know of your attachment ?” inquired 
Mr. Masterton. 

“ No, I passed her over without mentionirg her name,” 
replied 1. “ It is too soon yet to talk to him about my 
marrying; in fact, the proposal must, if possible, cijme 
from him. Could not you manage that r ” 

" Yes, I will if I can ; but, as you ,say, wait awhile. 
Here is their address—you ihust call to-morrow, if you 
can ; and do you think you can dine with me on Thurs¬ 
day 

“ Yes, if the general continues improving ; if not, I will 
send you word.” 

The next day 1 complained of a head-ache, and said, 
that I would walk out until dinner-time. I hastened to 
the address given me by Mr. Masterton, and found that 
Mr. Cophagus and his wife were out, but Susannah re¬ 
mained at home. After our first questions, I inquired of 
her bow she liked London. 

“ I am almost afraid to say, Japhet, at least to you ; you 
would only laugh at me." 

“ Not so, Susannah •, I never laugh when I know people 
are sincere.” 

“ It appears to me then to be a vanity fair.” j, 

“ That there is more vanity in London than in jiy oilier 
city, 1 grant," replied' 1; “ but recollect, that there arc 
more people and more wealth. 1 do not think that there 
is more in proportion than in other towns in England, and 
if there is more vanity, Susannah, recollect also that there 
is more industry, more talent, and I 'Should hope a greater 
proportion of gooi] and honest people among its multitudes; 
there is also, unfortunately, more misery and more crime.” 

“ I believe you are'right, Japhet. Are you aware that 
Mr. Cophagus has put off his plain attire 

“ If itrgrieves you, Susannah, it grieves me dso; but 
J presume he finds it necessary not to-be sc. remarkable." 

“ For him, 1 could^ find some excuse; but what will 
you say, Japhet, when I tell you that my owii sister, botn 
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and })ie<l up to our toiicts, hath also much deviated from 
the dress of the females of our sect?” 

“ In v.'luit liKfh she made an alteration ?” 

'' She h.is a bonnet of plaited straw with ribands.” 

” t)i' what colour are the ribands ?” 

“ Nay, llie-same as her dress — of Rrey.” 

“ Your hoiiiiet, Susannah, is of grey silk ; I do not .sec 
tbat> there ii> vanity in descending to straw, which is a 
more hohiely commotlity. But what reason has she given?” 

“ That her luishand wills it, as he does not like to walk 
out with her in her Quaker's dress.” 

“ Is it not her duty to obey her husband, even as I obey 
my father, Susannah ? — but I am not ashamed to walk 
out w»lh you in your dress ; so if you have no objection, 
let me show you a part of this great city.” 

Susannah consented: we had often walked together in 
the town of Keadtng: she was evidently pleased at what I 
said. I soon escorted her to Oxford-street, from thence 
down Bond-street and through all the most frequented 
parts of the metropolis. The dress naturally drew upon 
heV the ca.sual glance of the passengers, but her extreme 
beauty tui ned the glance to an ardent gaze, and long before 
we had tinished Mur intended walk, Susannah requested 
that 1 would go home. She was not otily annoyed but 
ahno.st alarmed at the constant and reiterated scrutiny 
whick^hc underwent, ascribing it to her drpss, and not to 
tier lavely person. As soon as we returned I sat dow* 
■R'ith her. 

“ So I undeVstand tBat Mr. Cophatrus intends to reside 
altogether in Loitdon.’’ 

“ 1 have not heard *so ; I Understood that it was business 
which'called hiiri hither for a few weeks. I trust not, for 
1 shall be uidiappy here.” 

“ May 1 a.sk why ?” 

* The people are rude —it is ilot agreeable to W'alk out^’ 

“ Recollect, my dear Susa^inah, that those of your sect 
are itpt so plentiful in London as clsewher^ fnd if you 
wear a dfeas so different f*oni other people, you must ex¬ 
pect tfiat curiosity will be exSted. You cannot blame 
them-=-it' yo* who make yofirself copsfUcuous, almost 
n B 4 
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saying to the people by your garment, ‘ Come, and look at 
me.’ 1 have been reflecting upon what Mr. Masterton said 
to you at Reading, and I do not know whether he was not 
right in calling it a garb of pride instead of a garb of 
humility.’’ 

“ If I thought so, Japhet, even 1 would throw it bflP,” 
replied Susannah. 

“ It certainly is not pleasant that every one should think- 
that you walk out on purpose to be stared at, yet such is 
the ill-natured construction of the world., and they will 
never believe otherwise. It is possible, 1 .should think, to 
dress with equal simplicity and neatness, to avoid gay 
colours, and yet to dress so as not to excite observation.” 

“ 1 hardly know what to say, but that you all "appear 
against me, and that sometimes I feel that 1 am too pre¬ 
sumptuous in thus judging for myself.” 

“ 1 am not against you, Susannah ; 1 know you will 
do what yon think is right, and I shall respect you for 
that, even if I disagree witli you; but I must say, that if 
my wife were to dress in such a way as to attract the public 
gaze, 1 should feel too jealous to approve of it. 1 do not, 
therefore, blame Mr.'Cophagus for inducing his pretty 
wife to make some alteration in her attire, neither do 1 
blame, but I commend her for obeying the wishes of her 
husband. Her beauty is his, and not common property.” 

Susannah djd not reply: she appeared very thoughtful. 

, “ You disagree with me, Susannah,” said I, after a 
pause; “ I am sorry for it.” 

“ 1 cannot say that I do, Japihet: I have learnt a lesson 
this day, and, in future, I must think more humbly of 
myself, and be more ruled by the opinions and judgment 
of others.” " ' 

Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus then came in. Cophagus had 
resumed his medical cqgt and waistcoat, but not his p,an. 
^aloons or Hessians: his wife, who had a very good taste 
in dress, would not allow him. She was in her grey silk 
gown, buf wpre a large handsome shawl, which covs.<ed all 
but the skirts: on her head she had S'Leghorn bonnet, 
and certainly looked very pretty. As usual, she was all 
good-humour' ai\d smiles'. 1 told them'nhat we h&d been 
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walking out, and that Susannah had been much annoyed 
by the staring of tlie people. 

“ Always so,”, said Cophagus, “ never mind—girls like 
it — feel pleased—^and so on.” 

“ You wrong me much, brother Cophagus,” replied 
Susannah, Wt pained me exceedingly.” 

“All very well to say so—know better—sly puss —• 
will wear dress—.people say, pretty Quaker—and so on.” 

Susannah hastily left the room after this attack, and I 
told them what had passed. 

“ Mrs. (5ophagus,” said I, “ order a bonnet and shawl 
like yours for her, without telling her, and, perhaps, you 
will persuade her to put them on.” 

Mrs.•Cophagus thought the idea excellent and promised 
to procure them. Susannah not making her re-appearance, 

I took leave, and arrived at the hotel in good dme for 
dinner. 

“ Japhet,” said the general to me as we were at table* 
“ you have, mentioned liord Windermear very often, have 
you called upon him lately ?” 

‘^No, sir, it is now two years and more since I have 
seen him. ^Vhen I was summoned to town to meet you, 

I was too much agitated to think of any thing else, and 
since that I have had too much pleasure in your company.” 

“ Say rather, my good boy, diat you have nursed me so 
carefully Jhat you have neglected your friehiis and your ^ 
h&lth. * Take igy carriage to-morrow, and call upon him, 
an3 after that, ^ou had pettgr drive about a little, for you 
have been looking pale these last few^days. 1 hope to get 
out myself in a short time, and then we will have plenty 
of amusement tt^ether in setting up our establishment.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

1 aENi:\v oi.D TIPS or FRir.Nosiiir, and seek new ONrs or i.o\e ■— 

Gill ICED TO TAKr MV FATHfR TO TASK ONCK M^Ue-JIE KE- 

(’MVrs HIS LESSON WITH PKOTEft OEEIHENCE. 

I TooR the carriage the next day, and drove to Lord Win- 
derinear’s. He was at home, and 1 gave iny name to the 
servant as Mr. I)e Benyon. If was the first time tliat 1 
liad made use of ray own name. His lordship was alone 
when 1 entered. He bowed, as if not recognising me, and 
waved his hand to a chair. 

“ My lord, 1 have given my true name, and you treat 
me as a perfect stranger. I will mention my former name, 
and 1 trust you will honour me with a recognition. 1 was 
• Japhet Newland.” 

, “ My dear Mr. Newland, you must accept my apology; 

but it is so long since we met, and 1 did not expect to see 
you again.’’ 

“ I thought, ray lord, that Mr. Masterton had informed 
you of what had taken place.’’ 

“No; I have just come from a visit to my sisters in 
Westmoreland, and iiave received no letters from him.” 

“ I have, "my lord, at last succeeded in findiivnout the 
(ibject of my mad search, as you were tr^ly pleased to Call 
it, in the Ilonourahle General De Henyoii. lately arrived 
from the East Indies.” 

“ Where his serv'ices ar;e well known,” added his lord- 
ship. “ Mr. He Benyon, I congratulate you with all my 
heart. When you refused my off'ers ‘of assistance', and leJ’t 
us all in that madiway, 1 certainly despaired of ever seeing 
you again. I am glarl that yOu re-appear under such for¬ 
tunate auspices. Has you)-father any family 

None, my lord, but- myself; and my mother died in 
the East Eulies.” , « 

“ Then, I presume,,from *what I khow a'c tlie hoard of 
controul, tltjt you raay,no«J safely be introduced as a young 
gentleman ofvlarge fortune; allow m%, atrleast, to assist 
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your father in placing you in your proper sphere m society. 
AVhere is your father ?” 

“ At preserU, my lord, he is staying at the Adelphi 
Hotel, confined t<jhis room by an acciilcnt; but 1 trust that 
in a’few days he will be able to come out.” 

*• AVill .you offer my congratulations to him, and tell him, 
that if he will allow me, 1 will have the honour of paying 
i*iyres[>ccts to him. Will you dine with me on Monday 
next ?” 

1 returned ray thanks, accepted the invitation, and took 
my leave, his lordship spying, as he shook hands with me, 
“ You don’t know how hai)py this intelligence has made 
me.' I trust that your father and I shall be good friends.” 

M’l^n I returned to the carriage, as my father had de- 
sire<l me to take an airing, 1 thought I might as well have 
a companion, so 1 directed them to drive to Mr. Copha- 
gus's. 'J'he servant knocked, and 1 went in as soon as the 
door teas opened. Susannah and Mrs. C'ophagus were sit¬ 
ting in the room. 

“ Susannah,” said I, “ I know you do not like to walk 
out, so 1 thought, perhaps, you would have no objection to 
take an airing in the carriage ; my father has lent it to me. 
Will you come ? -—it will do you good.” 

“ It is very kind of you, Japhet, to think of me ; 
hut-” 

“ what” replied Mrs. Cophagus. •“.Surely thou 
^’ilt ifot refuse^ Susannah. It would savour much of 
ingratitude oii'tliy part.” ^ 

“ 1 will not then fie ungrateful,” replied Susaiinali, 
leaving the room ' anti * |hort fime she returned in a 
Leghorn bonnet and shawl like her sister’s. “ Do not I 
prove that 1 am ndt aingrateful, Japhet, since to do credit 
to thy carriage, 1 am «mtent to depa^f. from the rules of 
our persuasion ? ” said Susannah, filing. 

feel the kindness and Jhe sacrifice yon arc making 
to please me, Susannah,” replied 1 ; “ but let Jjs lose no 
time.’!i 

I banded her dhwn to thi caitjage, and we drove to the 
Park, ft was a beautiful day,^an<l the I^rk was filled 
with pedestrians dk well as carriages. Su^nnali was much 
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astonished, as well as pleased. “ Not;, Susannah,” said I, 
“ if you were to call this Vanity Fair, you would not be 
far wrong; but still, recollect that even all this is pro¬ 
ductive of much good, lleflect how piany industrious 
people find employment and jirovision for their families by 
the building of these gay vehicles, their painting .and orna¬ 
menting. How many are employed at the loom, and at 
the needle, in making these costly dresses. This vanity ir 
the cause of wealth not being hoarded, but finding its way 
through various channels, so as to produce comfort and 
happiness to thousands.” ‘ 

“ Your observations are just, Japhet, but you have 
lived in the world, and seen much of it. I am as one just 
burst from an egg-shell, all amazement. I have been* living 
in a little world of my own thoughts, surrounded by a 
mist of ignorance, and not being able to penetrate farther, 
have considered myself wise when 1 was not.” 

My dear Susannah, this is a checkered world, but not 
a very bad one — there is in it much of good as well as 
evil. The sect to which you belong avoid it — they know 
it not — and they are unjust towards it. During the 
time that I lived at Heading, I will candidly state to you 
that 1 met with many who called themselves of the persua¬ 
sion, who were wholly unworthy of it, but they made up 
in outward appearance and hypocrisy what they wanted in 
their condu/rt' to their fellow, creatures. Belize me, 
'Susannah, there are pious and good, charitable anu 
humane, conscientious and strictly honourame people among 
those who now pass before your view in such gay proces¬ 
sion ; but society requires thqt the rich snould spend their 
money in superfluities, that the poor may be supported. Be 
not deceived, therefore, in future, by the outward garments, 
which avail nothing” 

'‘You have inducedi me much to alter my opinions 
already, Japhet; so has tlia| pleasant friend of thine, Mr. 
Mastcrtoi^„ who has twice, called since we have been in 
London; but is it not timp that we should return ? • 

“ It is indeed later (ttan Bthought it was, Susannah,” 
replied I, looking at my^watch, “and 1 am afraid that iny 
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father will be impatient for my return. I will order them 
to drive home." 

As we drove altmg, leaning against the back of the car¬ 
riage, my hand’happeiied to touch that of Susannah, which 
lay ])eside her on the cushion, 1 could not resist taking it in 
mine, and it was not withdrawn. What my thoughts 
were, the ’reader may imagine: Susannah’s I cannot ac¬ 
quaint him with ; but in that position we remained in 
^ehce until the carriage stopped at Cophagus’s door. I 
handed Susannah out of the carriage, and went up staiis 
for a fews moiAents. l^rs. Cophagus and her husband 
were out. 

. “ Susannah, this is very kind of you, and I return you 
my thanks. I never felt more happy than when seated 
with you in that carriage." 

1 have received both amusement and instruction, 
Japhet, and ouglit to thank you. Do you know what 
passed in my mind at one time 

“ No — tell me.” * 

“ When I first knew you, and you came among us, I 
wa^, as it were, the guide, a presumptuous one perhaps to 
you, and you listened to me — now it is reversed — now 
that we are removed and in the world, it is you that are 
tlie guide, and it is I who listen and obey.” 

“ Because, Susannah, when we first met I was much in 
error, and had thought too little of serious things, and you 
^ere fit 4o be my guide: now we are mixing fti the world, 
yjth vvliich I ana better acquainted than yourself. You 
then corrected ipe, when I liras wrong: I now point out to 
you where you aje not rightly informed: but, Susannah, 
what you have learnt of metis as nougft compared with 
the valuable presents which I gained from your lips — 
precepts which, !• tnlst, no collision with the world will 
ever make me forget.” 

‘S^h! I love to hear you say that; 1 was fearful tliat 
the world would spoil you,»Japhet; but it wjU not — 
willit.!*’’ 

“N«t so Jong^as I havj yo^ still with me’ Susannah : 
but if I tam obliged to mix agaifl with the world, tell ifie, 
Susannah, jvill you reject me ? —twill you desert me ? — 
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will you return to your own people and lea\e me so 
exposed ? Susannah, dearest, you must know how lonp;, 
how dearly 1 have loved you : — you know that, if 1 had 
not been sent for and obliged to obey the message, 1 would 
have lived and died content with you. M'ill you not listen 
to me now, or ilo you reject me ” 

I put niy arm round her waist, her head felkupon my 
shoulder, and she burst into tears. “ Speak, dearest, this 
suspense is torture to me,” continued I. ' • 

“ I do love you, Jai)bet,” replied she at last, looking 
fondly at me through her tears; “but I kirow not whether 
this oaithly love may not have'weakened my affection 
towards Heaven. If so, may Hod pardon me, for 1 cannot 
help it.” 

After this avowal, for a few minutes, which aji',beared 
seconds, we were in each other’s arms, when Susannah 
disencagCd herself. 

“ Heaiest Jajdict, thy father will be much displeased.” 

• “ I cannot help it,” replied 1 — “1 shall submit to his 
displeasure.” 

“ Nay, but, Japhet, why risk thy father’s wrath ?” 

“ Well, then,” replied 1, attempting to reach her lips, 
“ 1 will go.” 

“ Nay, nay — indeed, Japhet, you exact too much — it 
is not seemly.” 

“ Then 1 won't go.” 

“ Ilecolleot about tby father.” 

“ It is you who detain me, Susannah.’’ , 

“1 must not injure thee with thy father, Jajdiet, it 
were no proof of my afl'ection — but, indeed, you are 
self-willed.” " , ' 

“ God bless you, Susannah,” said I, as I gained the 
contested jioint, and hastened to the sarriage. 

My father was ailittle out of huinour when I returned, 
and questioned me rath’r sharply as to where 1 had In'cn. 
\ half pacified him by deliveting lord Wiiitlermear's polite 
message ;*but he continued his interrogations: and although 
I bad ])ointS'J out to hint that a I)e JJenyon would never 
be guilty of an untruth, Iram afraid 1 toRl soibe half dozen 
on this occasipn ; but 1 consoled myself with tlie reflection. 
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that, in tire code of honunr of a fashionahic man, he is 
l)Ound, if necessary, tA tell falsehoods where a lady is con- 
oenied ; so I said L had driven through the streets looking 
at the houses, awd had twice stopped and had gone in to 
examine them. ,My father supposed that I had been 
looking out for a house for him, and was satislied. For¬ 
tunately ll«?y were iob horses ; had they heen his own I 
should have been in a severe scrape. Dorses are the 
otdy* part of an .establishment for which the gentlemen 
have any consideration, and on which ladies have no 
mercy. 

I had promiseu tne next uay to iline with Mr. Mas- 
terlon. My father had taken a great aversion to this old 
genflenmn until 1 had narrated the events of my life, in 
which fle had played such a conspicuous and friendly part. 
Then, to do my father justice, his heart warmed towards 
him. 

My dear sir, 1 have promised to dine out to-day.” 

“ With whom, Japhet.^” 

“ Why,.sir, to tell you the truth, with that ‘ old thief of 
a lawyer.’ ” 

I am very much shocked at your using such an 
expression towards one who has heen such a sincere friend, 
.lapliet; and you will oblige me, sir, by not doing' so again 
in my presence.’' 

“ ] really beg your pardon, gcncraf,” replied I, “but I 
though'^ jdease you.” * • 

*“ri?ase me !,what do you think of me? please me, 
sir, by showing yourself ungrateful! — 1 am ashamed of 
you, sir.’’ 

“ jMy dear fathe'r, 1 Jiorrot^d the expression from you. 
Vou called Mr. Mjisterton ‘ an old thief of a lawyer’ to his 
face: he complaiix'tt to me of the language before I had 
the pleasure "of meeting ^ou. 1 feel} guri always shall feel, 
the Jtkhest respect, love,’ and gratitude towards him. 
Have 1 yfhir permission to go.'^” 

“Yes, .laphet,’’ replied my father, looking ■veiy grave, 
“ and di me the favour to apo]#igise^or me W Mr. Mas- 
terton fo{..m5 hating useit sue* an expression in my 
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unfortunate warmth of temper ti—I am ashamed of my¬ 
self.” 

“ My dearest father, no man need.be ashamed who is 
so ready to make honourable reparation i —we are all a 
little out of temper at times.” 

“ You have been a kind friend to me, Japhet, as well as 
a good son,” replied my father, with some emotion. 
“ Don’t forget the apology at all events : 1 shall be unhappy 
until it be made.” • 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

TIIKATS OP APOLOGJRS, AND LOVE COMING FKOM CllUncII-WI 

PINES5K WITH THE NABOE TO WIN ME A WIFE — I AM SUCCESSFUL 
IN MV SUIT, TET THE LAWVEB IS STILL TO PLAY THE CAKUS TO 
' ENABLE ME TO WIN THE GAME. 

I ARRIVED at Mr. Masterton's, and walked into his rpom, 
when whom should I find in company with him but 
Harcourt. 

“ Japhet, I'm glad to see you : allow me to introduce 
you to Mr. Harcourt — Mr. De Benyon,” and the old gen¬ 
tleman grinned maliciously, but 1 was not to be taken aback. 

, “HarcoUrf,” said 1, extending iny hand, “t-,have to 
apologise to you for a rude reception and for unjust sjis- 
jiicions, but 1 was vested at the tjme — if you will admit 
that as an excuse.” , , 

“My dear Japhet,” replied Harcourt, taking iny hand 
and shaking it warmly, “I have to apologise to, you for 
much more unworthy behaviour, and dt will be a great 
relief to iny mind®if you will once more enrol me in the 
list of your friends.” V 

And now, Mr. Masterton,” said I, “ as apologies 
appear Ri be tlie order of the day, I bring you one from 
the general, who ha« req,t ested me to make one td you for 
htiving called you ‘an olihthie/'of a lawyer,’ oV which he was 
totalli ignorrnt until I reminded him of it to-day.” 
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Harcourt burst into a langh. 

“ Well, Japhct, you may tell your old tiger, that I did 
not feel particularly affronted, as I took his expression 
profeMonaUy anfl not personally, and if he meant it in that 
sense, he was not far wrong. Japhet, to-morrow is Sun¬ 
day ; do you go to meeting or to church ” 

“ I belieVe, sir, that I shall go to church.” 

“Well, then, come with me: — be here at half-past 
twT> — we will go'to evening service at St. James's.” 

“ 1 have received many invitations, but I never yet re¬ 
ceived an iavitatfon to go,to church,” replied I. 

“ You will hear an extra lesson of the day — a portion 
of Susannah and the Elders.” 

I took the equivoque, which was incomprehensible to 
Harcourt: I hardly need say, that the latter and I were 
on the best terms. AVhen we separated, Harcourt requested 
leave to call upon vne the next morning, and Mr. IVfasterton 
said that he should also pay Ids respects to the tiger, as he 
invariably called my most honoured parent. • 

Ilarccvui't was with me very soon after breakfast; and 
after 1 had introduced him to my “ Governor,” we retired 
to talk without interruption. 

“ I have much to say to you, De Benyon,” commenced 
Harcourt: “ first let me tell you, that after I rose from 
my bed, and discovered that you had disappeared, 1 re¬ 
solved, if possible, to find you out anti induce you to come 
hiick. iTainothy, who looked very sly at mb,* would tell 
m* notidng, but»that the last that was heard of you was at 
Lady de Clare’s., at Ricl^oisd. Having no other clue, I 
went down there, ^itroduced myself^and, as they will tell 
.you, candidly acknowledged fiiat 1 had treated, you ill. I 
then requested th*t they would give me any clue by which 
you might be found. Tor I had an opportunity of offering 
to you a situation whicti was at my ftfther’s disposal, and 
whicl^n^ gentlemen might have accepted, although it was 
not very lucrative.” , 

“ It was very kind of you, Harcourt.” 

“ dJ not |ay tl^at, I beg^ I Hwas thus that I formed 
an acquaintance with Lady de Ware and her daughter, 
whose early histo^, as Fleta, I had obtain#d from you. 
c c 
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but who, I little imagined to be. the little girl tlfat you ha<l 
. so generously protected ; for it was'not until after I had 
deserted you, that you had discovered ker parentage. 'I'iie 
extreme interest relative to you evinced by both the mother 
and the daughter surprised me. They haij heard of iny name 
from you, but not of our quarrel. They urged me, aiul 
thanked mo for proposing to follow you and fital you out : 

1 did make every attempt. 1 went to Brentford, inquired 
at all the public houses, and of all the coachmen who t\-«it« 
down the road, but could obtain no information, except 
that at one public house a gentleman stopped lyith a ])ort- 
manteau, and soon afterwards went away with it on his 
shoulders. I returned to llichniond with the tidings of niy 
ill-success about a week after 1 had first Civlled there. 
Cecilia was much affected, and cried very bitterly. '1 could 
not help asking Lady de Clare why she took such a strong 
interest'in your fortunes. ‘Who ought,’replied Cecilia, 
‘if his poor Flcta does not?’ ‘ Good Beavens ! Miss de 
Clare, are^ou the little Fleta whom he found with the 
gipsies, and talked to me so much about?’ ‘ Did you not 
know it ? ’ said Lady de Clare. 1 then explained to hej: all 
that had latterly passed between us, and they in return 
communicated your events and dangers in Ireland. Thus 
was an intimacy formed, and* ever since I have been 
constantly welcome at their house. I did not, however, 
abandon my inquiries for many months, when 1 thought 
it was useless;' and I had to console poor Cecilia,^vho coii- 
' stantly mourned for you. And now, Jajiljet, I must make 
my story short: 1 could not hjfH> admiring a young person 
who showed so much attachment and patitude joined to 
such personal attractions; Iptt shc,^was an heiress, and I 
was a younger brother. Still Lady de ^lare insisted upon 
my coming to the house; and 1 was.itudecided how to a«t, 
when the unfortunrXe death of my elder brother put me i' 
a situation to aspire tp her hand. After that m^visits 
' were more frequent; and 1 was tacitly received im a suitor 
by Lady^de Clare, and bad no reason to complain of the 
treatment I> received from,,Cecilia. Such was tlie «,,osition 
of affairs until the day ph wlf.ch you broke hn .upon us so 
unexpectedly,; and at tjje very moment that you came in, 
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1 had, witli the sanction ,of her mother, made an offer to 
Cecilia, and was anxfiously awaiting an answer from her 
own dear li[)s. Gan you, therefore, be surprised, Japhet, 
at there being« degree of constraint on all sides at the 
interruption occasioned by the presence of one who had 
long been considered lost to us ? Or that a young jjcrson 
just decidhig upon the most important step of lier life 
should feel confused and agitated at the entrance of a third 
j*rty, however dear he might be to her as a brother and 
benefactor.''” 

“ I ain^ |)erf«ctly satisfied, Harcourt," replied I ; “ and 
I will go there, and malce my peace as soon as I can." 

“ Indeed, Jai>bet, if you knew the distress of Cecilia, 
you would pity and lote her more than ever. Her mother 
is alsd much annoyed. As soon as you were gone, they 
desired me to hasten after you and bring you back. Cecilia 
had not yet given her answer: I reijuested it befoie my 
dejiarture ; but, 1 jnesume to stimulate me, she declared 
that she would give me no answer until I re-appeared with 
you. This is now three weeks ago, and 1 have not dared 
to,go there. 1 have been trying all I can to see you again 
since you repulsed me at the Piazza, but without success, 
until I went to Mr. Masterton, and begged him to procure 
me an interview.’ I thank God it has succeeded." 

“ Al'ell, Harcourt, you shall see Cecilia to-morrow 
morning, if you please." 

“ Ja.'ll'et, what obiigations I am under tc» you J Had it 
’not bCen for y^u 1 never sliould have known Cecilia ; auffl 
more, w'cre it not for jour^kindness, 1 might jierhaps lose 
her for ever.” ‘ 

“ Not so, Hiftcouft; it^ was ;^our own good feeling 
prompting you .to find me out, which introduced you to 
Cecilisf, and I wish you joy with aU my heart. This is a 
strange world — who Vould have invigined that, in little 
Fl fja, ] was picking up*awife|for a man whose life I 
neariyTBbk away ? 1 will ask hiy ‘ Governor ’ for his carriage 
to-morrow, .and will call antf take you up at yt^r lodgings 
at tw* o’clock, if that hour wyi suit you. I will teU you 
all tht^ .hdk prised sincf I ^sconded, when we are at 
Lady de Clare’s: one story will '*'> f'"" »" ” 

; c 2 
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Harcourt then took liis leave, anil I retumtd to ray 
father, with whora I found Lord Windermcar. 

“ De Benyon, I am liapjiy to see you again,” said his 
lordship. “ 1 have just been giving a very good cha¬ 
racter of you to the general; 1 hope you will continue to 
deserve it.” 

“ I hope so too, my lord; 1 should he ungrateful, indeed, 
if I did not, after my father’s kindness to me.” 

Mr. Masterton was then introduced : Lord Windermear 
shook hands with him, and after a short conversation took 
his leave. ■ 

“ Japhet,” said Mr. Masterton 'aside, “ I have a little 
business with your father; get out of the room any way 
you think best.” 

“ There are but two ways, my dear sir,” replied IJ “the 
door or the windows: with your permission, I will select 
the former, as most agreeable so saying, I went to my 
own room. What ])aBsed between the general and Mr. 
Masterton 1 did not know until afterwards, but tliey were 
closeted upwards of an hour, when 1 was sent for by Mr. 
Masterton. 

“ Japhet, you said you would go with me to hear the 
new preacher; we have no time to lose: so, general, 1 
shall take my leave and run away with your son.” 

I followed Mr. Masterton into his cariiage, and We drove 
to the lodging of Mr. Cojihagus. Susannah was all ready, 
and Mr. Masterton went uji stairs and brought hgr down. 
A' blush and a sweet smile illumined lier feayures wheb she 
jierceived me stowed away in the corner of the chariot. 
We drove oif, and somehow or another our hands again 
met, and did not separ'ate unjil we ai rived at the church 
door. Susannah had the same dress on as when she had 
accompanied me in my father’s carriage." -1 went through 
the responses with hoc, reading out df the same book, and 
1 never felt more inclinud to be’devout, for 1 was hgjmy, 
and grateful to Heaven for my happiness. When'ttie ser. 
vice was oyetj wc were about to enter the carriage, when 
who should aecost us but H.arcourt. 

“You are surprised to,see ifie here,”''saiiThe,to Mr. 
Masterton; “but I thought there must be something very 
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attractive, that you* shouM make an appointment with 
Japhet to go to this church, and as I am very fond of a 
good sermon, I determined to come and hear it.” 

Harcourt’s ironical look told me all he would say. 

Well,” replied Mr. Masterfcn, “ I hope you have 
been edifled —■' now get out of the way, and let us go 
into the carriage.” 

» ‘‘ To-inorrow. at two, De Benyon,” said Ilarcourt, taking 
another peep at Susannah. 

“ Yes, punotually,” replied I, as the carriage drove off. 

“ And now, my dea/child,” said Mr. Masterton to Su. 
sannah, as the carriage rolled along, “ tell me, have you 
been disappointed, or flo you agree with me? You have 
attended a meeting of your own persuasion this morning— 
you have now, for the first time, listened to the ritual of the 
Bstablished Church. To which do you givo the pre¬ 
ference ? ” 

“ I will not deny, sir, that I think, in departing from 
the forms of worship, those of my persuasion did not do 
wisely.' I would not venture thus much to say, but you 
support me in my judgment.” 

“ You have answered like a good, sensible girl, and have 
proved that you’ can think for yourself; but observe, my 
child, I have persuaded you for once, and once only, to 
enter our place of worship, that you might compare and 
judge for yourself: it now remains for ypq to decide as 
you please.” 

* “ I would that some better qualified would decide for 
me,” replied Susanualt, g/avely. 

“ Your hushAid, Susannah,” vAispered I, must take 
that responsibility upon himself. Is he not the proper 
persoif? ” 

Susannah slightly pressed my h^d, which held hers, 
and said nothing. As soon as we had conveyed her home, 
Mi^lmterton offered to do me Die same kindness whiirfi 
I accepted. 

“ Mow, Japhet, I dare say that you would like to know 
what it jvaS 1 had so paaticu^ to say to the old general 
this morning.” 

“ Of cbijrse ji would, sir, if if concerneiTme." 
c c 3 
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“It did concern you, for we had \iot heen two minutes 
in conversation, before you were brought on tlic tapis : he 
spoke of you with tears in his eyes — of wliat a comfort 
you had been to liim, and how hap)iy you had made him ; 
and tiiat he could not betr you to be away from lum for 
half an hour. On that hint I spake, and observed, that he 
must not expect you to continue in retirement long, neither 
must he blame you, that when he had set up his establish!: 
ment, you would be as great a favourite as you were before, 
and be unable, without giving offence, to refuse tl,ie numer¬ 
ous invitations which you would receive. In short, that it 
was nothing but right you should resume your position in 
society, and it was his duty to submit to it. The old 
‘ Governor’ did not appear to like my observations, arid said 
he expected otherwise from you. I reidied, ‘ that it was 
impossible to change our natures ; and the other sex would 
naturalh have attractions which you would not be able to 
resist, and that they would occupy a large portion of your 
time. The only way to insure his company, my- dear sir, 
is marry him to a steady, amiable young woman, who, not 
having been thrown into the vortex of fashion, will find 
pleasure in domestic life. Then her husband will become 
equally domestic, and you will be all very happy together.’ 
Your father agreed with me, and appeared very anxious 
that it should take place. I then very carefully introduced 
Mias 'Femple,. naying, that I knew you had a sligiif par- 
t?ttlity in that quarter, highly commcndinig her beautjr. 
prudence, &c. I stated, that feeling an interest about you, 
1 had gone down into the country where she resided, and 
had made her acquaintknce, apd had been much pleased 
with her ; that since she had come up tp- town with her 
relations, I had seen a great deal, andriiad' formed so high 
an opinion of, and soc-strong an attachment, to her, and had 
felt so convinced that slip was the very person whojjould 
iwake you happy and domestic,'that having no family'myself, 
I had som^ idea of adopting her. At all events, that if 
she married you, 1 was determined to give her somtehing 
very handsome on the day fif thd" wedding.' ’ 

“ But, my dpr sir, why should you not have said that 
Susannah Temple was left an orphan at lever, years old,, 
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and her fortune has accumulated ever since ? It is by no 
means despicable, J understand, from Mr. Cophagus ; and, 
moreover, Mr. .Cophagus intends to leave her all his pro¬ 
perty.” 

I am very gfad to hear it, Japhet, and will not fail to 
cnmmunir.»te all'this to your father ; but there is no reason 
why I may not do as 1 i>lease with my own money — and 
i leve that girl dearly. By-the-by, have you ever said any 
thing to her ? ” 

‘‘ O yes, sir, we are pledged to each other.” 

“ 'I'hat^s all right: I thought so, when 1 saw your fingers 
hooked together in the cairiage. But now, Japhet, I should 
recommend a little indifference — not exactly opposition, 
when»your father propo.ses the subject to you. It will make 
him more anxious, and when you consent, more obliged to 
you. 1 have promised to call upon him to-inorroiv, on that 
and other businc'ss, and you had better be out of the way.” 

I shall be out of the way, sir: I mean to go with 
llarcourt to Lady de Clare's. I shall ask for the car 
riage ” 

“ lie will certainly lend it to you, as he wishes to gel 
rid of you ; but here we are. God bless you, my boy.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE BEMGAI. TIOKtt TAKEN IN THE TOILS, WHICH PROMISE A SPEEDY 
EMI TO MINE —^ KINDLY PERMIT MV»FATHER TO INSIST UPON THE 
MARRIAGE TII.IT I HAVE SET UlY HEART UPON. 

I POUND, my father, who had now completely recovered 
from his accident, walking up and*down the room in a 
briRWiMaudy. lie did not speak to me until after dinner, 
when he commenced with asking some questions relative to 
CeciJIja de Clare. I replied, '* that I intended,*if he did not 
want the rwrriqge, to calktheip to-morrow with Mr. Har- 
court.'!' 

“ Is slie very handsome ? ” inquired Iw. 

0 a i 
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“ Very much so, sir. I do not .thinl: I erer saw a 
handsomer young-person. Yes, I do repollect one.” 

“ Who was that ? ” 

“ A young lady with whom I was slightly acquainted, 
when living in the country.” 

“ I have been thinking, my dear boy, that with the com¬ 
petence which you will have, it is right that you should 
marry early : in so doing you will oblige your father, t7h3 
is anxious to see his grandchildicn before he dies. My 
healtli is not very good.” , 

I could not help smiling at this pathetic touch of the old 
‘Governor’s,’ who, if one could judge from appearances, was 
as strong as a lion, and likely to last almost as long as his 
dutiful son. Moreover, his appetite was enormous, uiid he 
invariably finished his bottle every day. I did not, there¬ 
fore, feel any serious alarm as to his health; but I never¬ 
theless replied, “Matrimony is a subject upon which I have 
never thought,” — (a hem ! a De Benyon never tells an 
untruth !) “ 1 am very young yet, and am too happy to 

remain with you.” 

“ But, my dear boy, I propose that you shall remain 
with me — we will all live together. I do not intend that 
we shall part. I really wish, Japhet, you would think 
seriously of it.” 

“ My dear father, allow me to observe, that at present I 
am not in a situation to support a wife, and 1 should be 
serry to be a tax upon you, at your age : you’’ require 
many comforts and luxuries, and I presume that you litA- 
up to your income.” ' 

“ 'fhen, ray dear fcllaw, you are under a great mistake. 
I can lay down one hundred thbusand pounds on the day of 
your marriage, with any lady whom l^approve of, arid still 
not spend half my regaining income ’’ 

“ That, sir,” replied I, “ certainly removes one difficidty, 
af, the same time that it proves what a generous aB-d'Tudul- 
gent father 1 am blessed with ? but, sir, with such a fortune, 
I have a right to expect that the lady will also bring a 
handsome addition. Miss he Gate is engaged, I believe, 
to Mr. Harcourt, or I might have made strong interest in 
that quarter.” 
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“ Something, my dear boy; bnt a moderate fortune 
now-a-days is all th;it we exjrcct with wives, and the best 
wives are those \vho are not born to too much wealth; still 
she should bring something; but tell me, Japhet, who is 
that young lady whom you thought handsomer than Miss 
De Clare ? 

“ A Miss Temple, sir.'’ 

•Temple—it. is a very good name. I think girls 
brought tip in the country make the test wives.” 

“ They do, sir^ most certainly : they are more domestic, 
and make tfieir husbands Jhore content and happy at home.” 

“ Well, my dear boy, 1 have mentioned the sul>ject, 
an^'wish you would think of it. You will please mt 
much.”* 

“ My dear father, I shall be most happy to obey in every 
thing else, but in so serious a point as uniting myself foi 
life, I think you" must allow that a little discretionary 
power should be given to a .son. All I can say is this, shop 
me a young person who is eligible, and if I find that 1 car 
love her,' 1 will not refuse to obey your wishes.” 

“ Well, sir, do as you please,” replied ray father very 
angrily ; “ but I think, sir, when I desire you to fall ir 
love it is your dutj to obey.” 

“ Suppose I was to fall in love with a person you did no( 
like, would you allow me to marry her? ” 

“ Most certainly not, sir.” 

■ “ "Pfieit, sir, ^s it reasonable to expect me to marry 
without being in love? ” 

“ I did not marry foif lovi, sir.” 

“No,’’ replied*1, forgetting myielf a little; “and i 
pretty mess you made of it.”* 

“ 1 (#d,’’ rejoin^ my father in a rage, “ by begetting at 
undutiful, good-for-notiiing, graceless, jnsolent, ungratefu 
son.” 

“ ^I^Sear father, I was not aware that I had a brother.’ 

I mean you, sir.” ^ 

“ T» prove to you how unjust you are, sir, arfd how litth 
I deserve ytrh#t yo* have eriled^e, I now promise you.tt 
marry as "soon as you wish.” 

“ Thank" jou, piy boy, that's kind of ySh; but I wil 
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say that you are a comfort and a treSsure to me, and I bless 
tlie day that brought you to my arm». Well, then, look 
about you.” 

“ No, sir, 1 leave it all to you; select the party, and I 
am willing to obey you.” 

“ My ilear boy ! Well, then, I ’ll talk the"matteT over 
with Mr. Masterton to-morrow,” and the general shook me 
warmly by the hand. ' •' 

The next dav I picked up Harcourt, and proceeded to 
Park Street. A note from him had irifop.ned them of our 
intended visit, and other visiters had been denied. All 
has been explained, Cecilia,” said I, after the first greeting: 
“ I was very wrong, and very foolish.” 

“ And made me very miserable. I little thoufiht that 
you, Japhet, would have made me cry so much ; but I for¬ 
give you for it, as I would a thousand times as much 
more. Now sit down and tell us all that has happened 
6’nce you left us.” 

” Not yet, my dear Cecilia. You, as well as I, owe a 
reparation to poor Harcourt, whom, I think, you iiave 
treated cruelly. You were about to answer a question of 
vital moment when I broke in upon ^ou, and you have 
jiince kept him in a state of cruel suspense for more than 
three wqeks, refusing him an answer until he brouglit me 
into your presence. 'An hour of such suspense must be 
dreadful, and before we sit down, I wish every ^ne sliotdd 
*“£001 comfortable and happy.” , ’ 

“It was not altogether to stimulate Mr. Ilarcourf to 
bring you back, which induced me to refuse to answer his 
question, Japhet. Pconsidfred that yonr return had ren¬ 
dered it necessary that it should be deferred until 1 saw 
you. I have not forgotten, Japhet,'ahd never forf;et, what 
I was when you aescued me; anti when I think what 1 
might have Itecn had y,on not Saved me, I shudder at the 
' bare idea. I have not forgotten how you risked^'artd nearly 
lost your life in Ireland- ior my sake — neither has my 
mother. 'VVe are beholden to you for all our preS-Jnt hap¬ 
piness, and I am eternally indebted to J'ou fhr rescuing me 
from ignorance, poverty, and perhaps vice. You- have been 
more, much more, than a fatlier to me —t more, much more. 
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than a brother. I am*, as it were, a creature of your own 
fasliioniiig, and I owe to you that which I never can repay. 
When, then, you returned so unexpectedly, Japliet, 1 felt 
tliat jou had a paramount right in my disposal, and I was 
glad that 1 had not replied to Mr. Harcourt, as I wished 
first for youp sanc’tion and approval. 1 know all that has 
passed between you, but 1 know not your real feelings 
towards Mr. Harcourt: he acknowledges that he treated 
you very ill, and it was his sincere repentance of having so 
done, and his praise of jou, which first won my favour. 
And now, ."yaphet, if you have still animosity against Mr. 
Harcourt — if you-” 

“’Stop, my dear Fleta, I will answer all your questions 
at once!'’ 1 took Harcourt’s hand, and placed it in hers. 

“ May God bless you both, and may you l)c happy ! ” 

(ipcclia threw her arms round me and wejtt; so did every 
body else, 1 believe. It was lucky for Harcourt that I was 
in love with Su.sannah Temple. As soon as Cecilia had 
recovei ed a little, I kissed her, and passed her over to her 
rigl\,t owner, who led her to the sofa. Lady de Clare and 
I went out of the room on important business, and did not 
retui n for a quartej of an hour. When we returned, Cecilia 
went to her mother and embraced her, while Harcourt 
silently squeezed my hand. IV’e then all sat down, and I 
gave them an account of all that had passed during my 
second excursion — how 1 had nearly been hynged — how 
I’had j^uic mad j-how I had Vurned Quaker and apothecary 
—^vhich they all agreecL with wdiat had happened to me 
before, made up 'a very eventful history. 

“ And, Japhet it Jio a fs^r quesfion about one so fair, 
was that Miss Tetnple who was at church with you yester¬ 
day .i* ” ’ 

“ It was.” 

“ Then, C ecilia, if ever She appears in the same circle, 
excejiTUrtlfy eyes, your beauty will stand in some danger * 
of being eclipsed.” 

“ Hd^ can you say except in vour eyes, Mr.'Harcourt,” 
replied ^'eciliS, “She very •obs^ation proves that it is 
eclip.scd in your eyes, whatever it may be in dmse of others. 
Now, as aj)u<iishyient, 1 have a g'reat minS to order you 
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away again, until you bring her face to face, that I may 
judge myself.” 

“If 1 am again banished,” replied Ilarcourt, “ I shall 
have a second time to appeal to De Benyon to bo able to 
come back again. lie can produce her, 1 havj no doubt." 

“ And perhaps may, some of these days, Cecilia.” 

“ Oh ! do, Japhet. I will love her so.” 

“ You must wait a little first. I am not quite So*far' 
advanced as you and Harcourt. I have not received the 
consent of all parties, as you have^ to-day. •> But,l must now 
leave you. Harcourt, I presume you will dine here. I 
must dine with my ‘ (Sovernor.’ ” 

On my return, I found that the table was laid for three, 
and that the general had asked Mr. Masterton, frofti which 
I augured well. Masterton could not speak to me when he 
arrived, but he gave me a wink and a smile, and I was 
satisfied. “ Japhet,” said my fatht»r, “ you have no en¬ 
gagement to-morrow, I hope, because 1 shall call at Mr. 
Masterton’s on business, and wish you to accompany me.” 

I replied, that “ I should be most happy," and die con¬ 
versation became general. 

1 accompanied my father the next day to Lincoln’s Inn ; 
and when we went up, we found Mr. Masterton at the 
table with Mr. Cophagus, and Susannah sitting apart near 
the window. “ The plot thickens,” thought 1. The fact 
was, as I wqs afterwards told by Mr. Mastertj|n,,he had 
‘ prevailed upon Cophagus to ipretend business, and to bring 
Susannah with him, and appointed them a quarter o^ an 
hour before our time. This he had arranged, that the 
general might see Miks Temple, as jf b/.»ccident; and also 
allow me, who, my father supposed, was-not aware of Miss 
Temple being in town, to meet with her. What a deal of 
humbug there is in this world! * Nothing but plot ana 
counterplot! I shook ,hands tvith Cophagus, whoji per- 
■ ceived, had, notwithstanding his wife’s veto, purSiHus blue 
cotton i\et pantaloons and'llcssian boots, and he appeared 
to be BO tight in both, that he could hardly move.* As far 
^ I could judge, his Icg^adMot imprdved Snoejl had last 
seen them in this his favourite dre.ss. , 

“ Mr. De “Benyon, 1* believe that yqu have inet Mjss 
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fetnpic before,” said Mr. Masterton, wiiikitig at me. “ In 
Berkshire, was it not ? * Miss Tt'iiij)le, allow me to intro, 
duee General De Bcnyon.” 

J went up to Susannah, who coloured and trembled at the 
sij^ht of my father, as 1 exiiressed my hope that she had 
been Well since we4ast met. She perceived tliat there was 
some planner), schetne, and was so puzzled that she said no¬ 
thing. My father then spoke to her, and after a short time 
toot 4 chair, and seated himself close to her. I never knew 
her make'herself so agreeable. He a.sked her where she 
was staying, and jvhen ho heard tliat it was with Mr. Co- 
jibagus, he ?aid that he should have the pleasure of calling 
upon ?Ir. Cophagus, and thank biin for his kiml information 
relittrve to me. Shortly afterwards Gophagus took his leave, 
and Sus^annah rose to accompany him, when my fatlier, 
hearing that they hitd walked, insisted upon putting Miss 
'I'emple down iti his carriage. So that Mr. Gophagus had 
to walk home one way, and I the other. 


eilAPTKH XXV. 

rOOR (’Oi'HAOtJS FINDS AN FNn TO Ills ADVF,NTURF_S BV THF MFAN.S 

Oh A aiAD Bl’I.I, ; I. OF MINA, BY AlAnilMtlNY -FATIlKIt IS FKKT- 

■IICY BIIIAVKO, AND MV UUAKI.II MIFF TUB AlOST^l^ASillONABLY 
DKKSsil) JaIiV IN TOWN- VIKF'.vl HUM ! 

Ai.as ! little did.Mr. Giphagus know how fatal to him 
would be the light a'otton nets When ]}e put them on that 
day. He had proreedeif, as it Appears, about two thirds of 
his way home (he Kvspd in \Vclheck Street), when he per- 
ceived a rush from up «/street leading into Oxford Street. 
He looked to ascertain the.cjiise, when to his horror he 
jierceiv what to him was the gfcatest of all horrors — 
a mad bull. If anything coulii Inake Air. Go|ihagus mn, 
it was a sight like that, and he did run ; hnt he-.tViuld not 
run fast in his-cotton nets an^l light Hessians, which crip¬ 
pled liim 'ttltogetlier. As if out of plire sjiite, the bull singled 
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him out fiom ai least one huiulml, who exerted tlieir agility, 
and again was poor Mr. Cophagu^ tossed far Iteliind the 
animal, fortunately breaking his fiJl by tumbling on a large 
dog who was in full chase. 'I'lic dog, who was unable to 
crawl from beneath tlic unfortunate Copbagus, vvas still in 
a condition to bite, which he did most "uriously ; and the 
butcher, who had an aifectiou for his dog, iviben he jier- 
ceived its condition, also vented his fury upon poor Co- 
phappis, by saluting him with several blows on his^lutad 
with his eudgel. What between the bull, the dog, and the 
butcher, ](oor Mr. Copbagus was taken into a shop in a \ery 
deplorable condition. After soiu'e time he reCovcied and 
was able to name his residence, when he was taken home. 

It was late in the evening when 1 receivetl a note i\om 
Susannah, informing me of that unfortunate accidijnl. My 
father had just finished a long story about filial duty, 
country girls, good wives, &c., and had wound up by say¬ 
ing, that he and Mr. Masierton both ctnsidered that Miss 
Temple would be a very eligible match, and that, as 1 bad 
requested him to select, he had selected her accordingly. 
I had just proved how truly dutiful I was, by jnomising 
to do ail 1 could to love her, and to fulfil his wishes,when the 
note was put in my hands. 1 read it, stated its contents to 
my father, and, with his permission, ii.imediaiely jumped 
into a hackney coach, and drove to IVelbeck Street. 

On my arrival I femnd poor Mrs. Copbagus in a state of 
syncope, and Susannah attending her. 1 sent for the sur- 
i.geon who had been called jcn, and then went up, to Mr. 
Copbagus. He was much netter than 1 exicectcd — ci 'm, 
and quite sensible. His wou.ids had beeii diessed by the 
surgeon, but he did, not appear to be aware of the extent 
of the injury be had receivecl. M'hen uie surgeon came I 
questioned him. He informed r; „t’nat although much 
hurt, he did not consider that tin ,e was any .danger to be 
apprehended ; there were no hones' broken ; the only fear 
tliat he had was, that ttiere.n ight be some inU*jfti»l.i.ijury ; 
but at present that could ,not be ascertained. 1 thanked 
him, an6 •consoled Mrs. Cojihagus with this information. 
1 then returned to her itusbj,nd, who ,;huut his head, and 
mutteied, as I put my ear down to hear him. “ Thought so 
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—come to London — full of mad bulls-stossed—die— 
and so on.’* 

' “ O no ! ” replied f, me sur{;eoii says mai there is no 
danger. You will he up in a week — but now you must 
keep very quiet.* I will send Mrs. Cophagus to you.” 

I jvent out ; arqj finding her composed, I desired her to 
go to her husband, who wisheil to see her, and I was left 
alone uith Susannah. I told her all that had jiasscd, and 
after two delightful hours had escaped, I returned home to 
thf ITotel, My father had waited up for some time, and 
finding that 1 did not return, had retired. \\'^hen I met 
I'.im the njxt intirning, ^mentioned what the surgeon hail 
said; but stated that, in my 0 |>inion, there was great cause 
forjilarm in a man of ftl r. ('ophagus’s advanced age My fa¬ 
ther agreed with me ; but could not helji pointing out what 
a good 8)>]>oi tiinity this would alford for niy jiaying niy at¬ 
tentions to Miss Temple, as it was natural that I should lie 
interi'sted about sp old a friend as Mr. Cophagus. .My 
filial duty inclined me to reply, that ] should certainly 
avail myself of such a favourahle oiiportuniiy. 

My adventures arc now drawing to a close. 1 must 
pass over three months, during which my father had taken 
and furnished a house in Grosvenor Square; anjJ I, when¬ 
ever 1 could spart^ time, had, under the ausjiices of Lord 
At'indcrmear, again been introduced into the world as Mr. 
J>e Lenyon. I found that the new name was considered 
highly respectable ; my father’s hall tdbles.were loaded with 
cards ;^ai\^l 1 even receiveill two di/iner invitations from 
Lady Maelstron% who told me how lier dear nieces had* 
wondered what had bi'comg of me, and that they were 
afraid that Louisa wouhi have fallen into a detline. And 
during these thrug^moitths Cqpilia an*l Susannah had been 
introduej'd, and had ' ei .>me as inseparable as most young 
ladies are, who have* a* iover apiece, and no cause for jea¬ 
lousy. Ml.' Cophago" Trad so far re(«vered as to be able 
to go d own i nto the country.‘von'iijg, much to the chagrin 
of his wne; that he never would put his foot in London' 
again. lie asked me whether T knew any pjaiie where 
there w%e no nmd hi/f/x, and 1 ^ok ^ome troulile to find 
out, but J., eotild iftt; forefen it h went to the North 
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Pole, although there were no bulls, yet there were (mil bi- 
sons and musk bulls, which were even more savage. Upon 
which he declared that this was not s world to live in ; and 
to prove that he was sincere in his opinion, poor fellow, 
about three months after his retirement into the country, 
he died from a general decay, arising from the shock .pro¬ 
duced on his system. But before tiiesc three months had 
passed, it had been finally arranged that Harcourt and I 
were to be united on tlie same day ; and having renewed 
my acquaintance with the good bishop, whom I had taxed 
with being my father, he united us both to our respective 
partners. My father made over to me the suir. which he 
had mentioned. Mr. Masterton gave Susannah ten tliou- 
sand pounds, and iter own fortune amounted to as much 
more, with the reversion of Mr. Cophagus’s property at 
the decease of his widow. Timotliy came up to the wed¬ 
ding, and 1 formally put him in the possession of my shop 
and stock in trade, and he has now a ficurishing business. 
Although he has not yet found his mother, he has found 
a very pretty wife, which he says does quite as well, if not 
better. 

Let it not be supposed that 1 forgot the good services of 
Kathleen-*-who was soon after married to (lorny. A small 
farm on Fleta’s estate was appropriated ;to them, at so low 
a rent, that in a few years tliey were able to purchase the 
propel ty ; and Corny, from a leveller, as soon as he was 
comfortable, became one of the government’s firmest sup¬ 
porters. •< j ^ 

1 am now living in the saiiie house with- my father, vyho 
is very hajipy, and behaves pretty tyell. lie is seldom in a 
])assion more than ttyjee a-week, wliich^tve consider as mi¬ 
raculous. Now that 1 am writing thi., he has his two- 
grandchildren 6n his knees. Mrs. Conl.agus lias iparried a 
captain in the Life Guards, and as far as fashion and dress 
are concerned, may"be said to lie “ going the whole hog.” 
And now, as I have .lo doubt that my rearjjjrAvWill be 
curious to know whether my lovely wife adheres to her pri¬ 
mitive Bt,le of dress, 1 shall only repeat a conversation of 
yesterday night, as she q;:me down arr^yed^for a splendid 
ball given by Mrs. Harcourt tfe Clare. 
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“Tell’me now, Dc Bcnyon,” said she, '‘is not this a 
pretty dress?” 

“ Yes, my dear/’ replied I, looking at her charming face 
and §gure with all the admiration usual in the honey-moon, 
“ it is indeed ; but do you not think, my dear Susan,” said 
1, putting the \ip of my white glove upon her snowy 
shoulder, •*' that^it is cut down a little too low ? ” » 

“Too low, De Benyon! why it’s not half so low as Mrs. 
Hrtrcourt Ue CJare or Lady C-wear their dresses.” 

“ W ell, my dear, \ did not assert that it was. I only 
asked.” 

“ Wefi, then, if you only asked for information, Du 
Benyon, I will tell you that it is not too low, and 1 think 
you will acknowledge thata>on this point my opinion ought 
to be*decisive ; for, if 1 have no othersinerit, I have at least 
ihe merit of being the best-dressed woman in Loudon.” 

“ Verily thou persuadest me, Susannah,’\’eplfed 1. 

"Hovi, De lienyon, hold your tongue.” 

Like 4 well-disciplined husband,'! bowed, and said, no 
more.. And now, having no more to say, I shall also make 
igy bow to my readers, and bid them farewell. 


riitn ENi>. 







